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WE DEDICATE OURSELVES... 


Afto-Asian and World Affairs is dedicated primarily 
to the strengthening of India’s policy of non-alignment and 
peaceful co-existence. Yet it is not a Journal only for Indians : 
it speaks to the rest on Afro-Asia; indeed it speaks.to the whole 
world. 

Why the special stress on Afro-Asia ? Prime Minister 
Jawaharlal Nehtu, in a message to the Fourth National Con- 
ference for Afro-Asian Solidarity (Jaipur, December 1963) 
gives the answér: ` 

“Tt is natural for the countries of “Asia and Africa to wish 
to draw closer towards each other. We all have many 

_.* common bonds which, apart from other reasons,’ have 
been forged. by the problems | which we share, many 
‘of which ate legacies of past foreign domination. 

“To overcome- these problems and to achieve- an 
improvement in the living standards of our. people, 
it is essential for us to Bevo? greater mutual ` 

l understanding and cooperation.” : 

But out stress on Afro-Asia is not meant to raise barriers 
between the two continents and the’ rest of the world; ‘it is 
not meant to divide the forces working for peace and national 
independence on any geographical basis. This Joutnal does not 
confine itself to Afro-Asian questions: it is a journal equally 
devoted to the problems of other continents, to the main 
international issues of the day. 

Peace and liberty-and the raising of living standards must 
be sought unitedly by all peoples of the world. Our Prime 
Minister, in the same message quoted above, said : 

“To achieve a real and lasting peace, we must try to 

eliminate the root causes of wat and conflict. Poverty, 
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hunger, ignorance and disease ate the breeding grounds 
of discord and dissatisfaction. The more advanced and 

_ the developing countries must join together in rooting 

out these common enemies of mankind.” 

It is in this spirit of unity of all peoples that Afro-Asian 
and World Affairs will seek to work. 

We have stated that we ate primarily dedicated to the 
strengthening of India’s policy of non-alignment and peaceful 
corexistenice, we believe that this policy is in the best interests 
of this country, and that equally the pursuit of this policy, by 
India has been a significant contribution. to Afto-Asian Soli- 
darity and World Peace. _ 

We believe that the policy of nandun ii is a powerful 
factor in ensuring the defence of our country’s sovereignty and 
integrity; that it is of profound value for the independent 
development of India’s economy;—that this steadfast pursuit of 
non-alignment enables out Government and our ‘people tp play 
the most effective role in the search for general and complete 
disarmament, and peace ; and that India, non-aligned, ‘Is able to 
act in the strongest way possible i in ‘support of the struggles of 
colonialisin. 

` Afro-Asian and World Affairs is confident of the co- 
operation of people of goodwill in all the ‘continents. For the 
cause for which it stands is the common cause of all mankind. 


SCIENCE and PEACE 


Professor Linus Pauling 


How can nations co-live in an era in which great war has 

become impossible; Professor Pauling discusses this in his 

Nobel Lecture at Oslo University after receiving his second 
Nobel prize, this time for Peace. 


| BELIEVE that there will never again be a great world war—a war in 
which the terrible weapons involving nuclear fission and nuclear fusion would 
be used. And | believe that it is the discoveries of scientists upon which 
the development of these terrible weapons was based that is now forcing 
us to move into a new period in the history of the world, a period of 
peace and reason, when world problems are not solved by war or by force, 
but are solved in accordance with world law, in a way that does justice to all 
nations and that benefits all people. 
Let me again remind you, as | did yesterday in my address of acceptance 
of the Nobel Peace’ Prize for 1962, that Alfred Nobel wanted to invent “a 
substance or a machine with such terrible power of mass destruction that 
war would thereby be made impossible forever”. Two thirds of a century 
later scientists discovered the explosive substances that Nobel wanted to 
invent—the fissionable substances uranium and plutonium, with explosive 
energy one million times that of Nobel’s favourite explosive, nitroglycerine 
and the fusionable substance lithium deuteride, with explosive energy seven 
‘million times that of nitroglycerine. The first of the terrible machines in- 
corporating these substances, the uranium-235 and plutonium-239 fission 
bombs, were exploded in 1945, at Alamogordo, Hiroshima, and Nagasaki. 
Then in 1954, nine years later the first of the fission-fusion-fission superbombs 
was exploded, the 20-megaton Bikini bomb, with energy of explosion one 
thousand times greater than that of a 1945 fission bomb. 

This one bomb, the 1954 superbomb, contained less than one tone of 
nuclear explosive. The energy released in the explosion of this bomb was 
greater than that of all of the explosives used in all of the wars that have 
taken place during the entire history of the world, including the First World 
War and the Second World War. 

Thousands of these superbombs have now been fabricated; and today, 
eighteen years after the construction of the first atomic bomb, the nuclear 
powers have stockpiles of these weapons so great that if they were to be used 
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in a war hundreds of millions of people would be killed, and our civilisa- 
tion itself might not survive the catastrophe. 

Thus the machines envisaged by Nobel have come into existence, and 
war has been made impossible forever. 

The world has now begun its metamorphosis from its primitive period 
of history, when disputes between nations were settled by war, to its period 
of maturity, in which war will be abolished and world law will take its place. 
The first great stage of this metamorphosis took place only a few months 
ago—the formulation by the governments of the United States, Great Britain, 
and the Soviet Union, after years of discussion and negotiation, of a treaty 
banning the testing of nuclear weapons on the surface of the earth, in the 
oceans, and in space, and the ratification and signing of this treaty by nearly 
all of the nations in the world. 

| believe that the historians of the future may well describe the mak- 
ing of this treaty as the most important action ever taken by the govern- 
ments of nations, in that it is the first of a series of treaties that will lead to 
the new world, from which war has been abolished forever. 

We see that science and peace are related. The world has been greatly 
changed, especially during the last century, by the discoveries of s¢jentists. 
Our increased knowledge now provides the possibility of eliminating poverty 
and starvation, of decreasing significantly the suffering caused by disease, 
of using the resources of the world effectively for the benefit of humanity. 
But the greatest of all the changes has been in the nature of war—the several 
millionfold increase in the power of explosives, and corresponding changes 
in methods of delivery of bombs. 

These changes have resulted from the discoveries of scientists, and 
during the last two decades scientists have taken a leading part in bringing 
them to the attention of their fellow human beings and in urging that vigo- 
rous action be taken to prevent the use of the new weapons and to abolish 
war from the world. 


The first scientists to take actions of this sort were those involved in 
the development of the atomic bomb. In March 1945, before the first nu- 
clear explosion had been carried out, Leo Szilard prepared a memorandum 
to President Franklin Delano Roosevelt in which he pointed out that a sys- 
tem of international control of nuclear weapons might give civilisation a 
chance to survive. A committee of atomic scientists with James Franck as 
Chairman on HI June 1945 transmitted to the U.S. Secretary of War a report 
urging that-nuclear bombs not be used in an unannounced attack against Japan 
as this action. would prejudice the possibility of reaching an international 
agreement on control of these weapons. 
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in 1946 Albert Einstein, Harold Urey, and seven other scientists formed 
an organisation to educate the American people about the nature of nuclear 
weapons and nuclear war. This organisation, the Emergency Committee 
of Atomic Scientists (usually called the Einstein Committee), carried out an 
effective educational campaign over a five-year period. The nature of this 
campaign is indicated by the following sentences from the 1946 statement 
by Einstein : 


“Today the atomic bomb has altered profoundly the nature of the 
world as we know it, and the human race consequently finds itself 
in a new habitat to which it must adapt its thinking...Never be- 
_ fore was it possible for one nation to make war on another without 
sending armies across borders. Now with rockets and atomic bombs 
no centre of population on the earth’s surface is secure from surprise 
destruction in a single attack...Few men have ever seen the bomb. 
But all men if told a few facts can understand that this bomb and the 
danger of war is a very real thing, and not something. far away. It 
directly concerns every person in the civilised world. We cannot 
leave it to generals, senators, and diplomats to work out a solution 
over a period of generations... There is no defence in science ag- 
ainst the weapon which can destroy civilisation. Out defence is 
not in armaments, nor in science, nor in going underground. Our 
defence is in law and order...Future thinking must prevent wars.” 


During the same period and inlater years many other organisations of 
scientists were active in the work of educating people about nuclear weapons 
and nuclear war; among them | may mention especially the Federation of 
American Scientists (in the United States), the Atomic Scientists’ Associa- 
tion (Great Britain) and the World Federation of Scientific Workers (with 
membership covering many countries). 


* 


On I5 July 1955 a powerful statement, called the Mainau Declaration, 
was issued by fifty-two Nobel Laureates. This statement warned that a 
great war in the nuclear age would imperil the whole world, and ended with 
the sentences “All nations must come to the decision to renounce force 
as a final resort of policy. If they are not prepared to do so they will cease 
to exist.” 

A document of great consequence, the Russell-Einstein Appeal, was 
made public by Betrand Russell on 9 July 1955. Russell, who for years has 
remained one of the world’s most active and effective workers for peace, 
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had drafted this document some months earlier, and it had been signed by 
Einstein two days before his death, and also by nine other scientists. The 
Appeal began with the sentence: 


“In the tragic situation which confronts humanity, we feel that sci- 
entists should assemble in conference to appraise the perils that have 
arisen as a result of the development of weapons of mass destruction...” 
and it ended with the exhortation : 

“There lies before us, if we choose, continual progress in happiness, 
knowledge, and wisdom. Shall we, instead, choose death, because 
we cannot forget our quarrels? We appeal, as human beings, to human 
beings: Remember your humanity, and forget the rest. If you 
can do so, the way lies open to a new Paradise; if you cannot, there 
lies before you the risk of universal death.” 


This Appeal led to the formation of the Pugwash Continuing Com- 
mittee, with Bertrand Russell as Chairman, and to the holding of a series of 
Pugwash Conferences (eleven during the years 1957 to 1963). Financial 
support for the first few conferences was provided by Mr. Cyrus Eaton, and 
the first conference was held in his birth-place, the village of Pugwash, Nova 
Scotia. 


Among the participants in some of the Pugwash Conferences have 
been scientists with. a close connection with the governments of their coun- 
tries, as well as scientists without government connection. The Conferences 
have permitted the scientific and practical aspects of disarmament to be dis- 
cussed informally in a thorough, penetrating, and productive way, and have 
led to some valuable proposals. It is my opinion that the Pugwash Con- 
ferences were significantly helpful in the formulation and ratification of the 
1963 Bomb-test-ban Treaty. 


Concern about the damage done to human beings and the human race 
by the radioactive substances produced in nuclear weapons tests was ex- 
pressed with increasing vigour in the period. following the first fission-fusion- 
fission bomb test at Bikini on | march 1954. Mention was made of radio- 
active fallout in the Russell-Einstein Appeal and also in the statement of the 
First Pugwash Conference. In his Declaration of Conscience issued in Oslo 
on 24 April 1957, Dr. Albert Schweitzer described the damage done by fall- 
out and asked that the great nations cease their tests of nuclear weapons. 
Then on [5 May 1957, with the help of some of the sciencists in Washington 
University, St. Louis, | wrote the Scientists’ Bomb-test Appeak which with- 
in two weeks was signed by over two thousand American scientists and with- 
in a few months by [1,021 scientists of 49 countries, On 15 January 1958, 
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as | presented the Appeal to Dag Hammarskjold as a petition to the United 
Nations, | said to him that in my opinion it represented the feeling of the 
great majority of the scientists of the world. 


The Bomb-test Appeal consists of five paragraphs. The first two are 
the following. 


“We, the scientists whose names are signed below, urge that an 
international agreement to stop the testing of nuclear bombs be 
made now. 


“Each nuclear bomb test spreads an added burden of radioactive 
elements over every part of the world. Each added amount of ra- 
diation causes damage to the health of human beings all over the 
world and causes damage to the pool of human germ plasm such as 
to lead to an increase in the number of seriously defective children 
that will be born in future generations.” 


‘Let me now say a few words to amplify the last statement, about which 
there has been controversy. Each year, of the nearly 100 million children 
born in the world, about 4,000,000 have gross physical or mental defects, 
suchas to.cause great suffering to themselves and their parents and to cons- 
titute a major burden on society. Geneticists estimate that about five per- 
cent, 200,000 per year, of these children are grossly defective because of 
gene mutations caused by natural high-energy radiation—cosmic rays and 
natural radioactivity, from which our reproductive organs cannot be pro- 
tected. This numerical estimate is rather uncertain, but geneticists agree 
that it is of the right order of magnitude. 

Moreover, geneticists agree that any additional exposure of the human 
reproductive cells to high-emergy radiation produces an increase in the num- 
ber of mutations and an increase in the number of defective children born 
in future years, and that this increase is approximately proportional to the 
amount of the exposure. 


* ` 
The explosion of nuclear weapons in the atmosphere liberates radio- 
active fission products—cesium-137, strontium-90, iodine-131, and many 
others. In addition, the neutrons that result from the explosion combine 
with nitrogen nuclei in the atmosphere to form large amounts of a radioactive 
isotope of carbon, carbon-14, which then is incorporated into the organic 
molecules of every human being. These radioactive fission products are 


now damaging the pool of human germ plasm and increasing the number of 
defective children born. 
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Carbon-14 deserves our special concern. It was pointed out by the 
Soviet scientist O. |. Leipunsky in 1957 that this radioactive product of 
nuclear tests would cause more genetic damage to the human race than the 
radioactive fallout (cesium=137 and other fission products) ifthe human race 
survives over the 8000-year mean life of carbon-14. Closely agreeing nu- 
merical estimates of the genetic effects of bomb-test carbon-14 were then 
made independently by me and by Drs. Totter, Zelle, and Hollister of the 
United States Atomic Energy Commission. Especially pertinent is the fact 
that the so-called ‘‘clean’’ bombs, involving mainly nuclear fusion, produce 
when they are tested more carbon-!4 per megaton than the ordinary fission 
bombs or fission-fusion-fission bombs. B 

A recent study by Reidar Nydal, of the Norwegian Institute of Techno- 
logy. in Trondheim, shows the extent to which the earth is being changed 
by the tests of nuclear weapons. Carbon-l4 produced by cosmic rays is 
normally present in the atmosphere, oceans, and biosphere, in amount such 
as to be responsible for between one and two percent of the genetic damage 
caused ba natural high-energy radiation. Nydal has reported that the 
amount of carbon-14 in the atmosphere has been more than doubled because 
of the nnclear weapons tests of ihe last. ten years, and that in a few years 
the casbon-14 content of human beings will be two or three times*%he normal 


value, with a consequent increase in the gene mutation rate and the number 
of defective children born. 


Some people have pointed out that the number of grossly defective 
children born as a result of the bomb tests is small compared with the total 
number of defective children, and have suggested that the genetic damage 
done by the bomb tests should be ignored. I, however, have contended, as 
have Dr. Schweitzer and many others, that every single human being is im- 
portant, and that we should be concerned about every additional child that 
is caused by our actions to be born to live a life of suffering and misery. Pre- 
- sident Keenedy in his broadcast to the American people on 26 July 1963 said : 

“The loss of even one human life, or the malformation of even one 
baby—who may be born long after we are gone—should-be of con- 
cern to us all. Our children and grandchildren are not merely 
statistics towards which we can be indifferent.” 

We should know how many defective children are being born because 
of the bomb tests. During the last six years | have made several attempts 
to estimate the numbers. My estimates have changed somewhat from year 
to year, as new information became available and as continued bomb testing 


increased the amount of radioactive pollution of the earth, but no radical 
revision of the estimates has been found necessary. 
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lt is my estimate that about 100,000 viable children will be born with 
gross physical or mental defects caused by the cesium-137 and other 
fission products from the bomb tests carried out from 1952 to 1963, and 
1,500,000 more, if the human race survives, with gross defects caused by the 
carbon-!4 from these bomb tests. In addition, about ten times as many em- 
bryonic, neonatal, and childhood deaths are expected—about 1,000,000 cau- 
sed by the fission products and 15,000,000 by carbon-!4. An even larger 
number of children may have minor defects caused by the bomb tests; 
these minor defects, which are passed on from generation to generation 
rather than being rapidly weeded out by genetic death, may be responsible 
for more suffering in the aggregate than the major defects, . 

About five percent of the fission-product effect and 0'3 percent of 
the carbon-I4 effect may appear in the first generation; that is, about 10,000 
viable children with gross physical or mental defect and 100,000 embryonic, 
neonatal, and childhood deaths. 


These estimates are in general agreement with those made by other 
scientists and by national and international committees. The estimates are 
all very uncertain, because of the deficiencies in our knowledge. The un- 
certainty is usually expressed by saying that the actual numbers may be only 
one fifth as great or may be five times as great as the estimates, but the errors 
may be even larger than this. 


Moreover, it is known that high-energy radiation can cause leukemia, 
bone cancer, and some other diseases. Scientists differ in their opinion about 
the cancerogenic activity of small doses of radiation, such as produced by 
fallout and carbon-I4. It is my opinion that bomb-test strontium-90 can 
cause. leukemia and bone cancer, iodine-!31 can cause cancer of the thyroid, 
and cesium-137 and carbon-I4 can cause these and other diseases. | make 
the rough estimate that because of this somatic effect of these radioactive 
substances ‘that now pollute the earth about 2,000,000 human beings now 
living will die five or ten or fifteen years earlier than if the nuclear tests 
had not been made. The 1962 estimate of the United States Federal Radia- 
tion Council was 0 to 100,000 deaths from luekemia and bone cancer in the 
U.S. alone caused by the nuclear tests-to the end of [96]. 


The foregoing estimates are of 600 megatons of bombs. We may now 
ask : At what sacrifice is the atmospheric test of a single standard 20-megaton 
bomb carried out? Our answer, none the less horryfying because uncertain, 
is—with the sacrifice, if the human race survives, of about 500,000 children, 
of whom aboyt 50,000 are viable but have gross physical or mental defects; 
and perhaps also of about 70,000 people now living, who may die prema- 
turely of Jeukemia or some other disease caused by the test. 
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We may be thankful that most of the nations of the world have, by sub- 
scribing to the 1963 treaty, agreed not to engage in nuclear testing in the 
atmosphere. But what a tragedy it is that this treaty was not made two 
years earlier ! Of the total of 600 megatons of tests so far, three quarters 
of the testing, 450 megatons, was done in [96] and 1962. The failure to 
formulate a treaty in 1959 or 1960 or 1961 was attributed by the govern- 
ments of the United States, Great Britain, and the Soviet Union to the exist- 
ing differences of opinion about methods of inspection of underground tests. 
These differences were not resolved in 1963; but the treaty stopping at- 
mospheric tests was made. What a tragedy for humanity that the govern- 
ments did not accept this solution before taking the terrible step of resum- 
ing the nuclear tests in 1961 | 


| shall now quote and discuss the rest of the nuclear-test-ban petition 
of six years ago. 
“So long as these weapons are in the hands of only three powers 
an agreement for their control is feasible. If testing continues, and 
the possession of these weapons spreads to additional governments, 
the danger of outbreak of a cataclysmic nuclear war through the 
reckless action of some irresponsible national leader will $e greatly 
increased. 


“An international agreement to stop the testing of nuclear bombs 
now could serve as a first step towards a more general disarmament 
and the ultimate effective abolition of nuclear weapons, averting the 
possibility of nuclear war that would be a catastrophe to all hu- 
manity. 

“We have in common with our fellow mena deep concern for the 
welfare of all human beings. As scientists we have knowledge of 
the dangers involved. and therefore a special responsibility to make 
those dangers known. We deem it imperative that immediate ac- 
tion be taken to effect an international agreement to stop the testing 
of all nuclear weapons.” 


How cogent is this argument ? Would a great war, fought with use of 
the nuclear weapons that now exist, be a catastrophe to all humanity ? 

Consideration of the nature of nuclear weapons and the magnitude of 
the nuclear stockpiles gives us the answer: it is Yes. 

A single 25-megaton bomb could largely destroy any city on earth, and 
kill most of its inhabitants. Thousands of these great bombs have been fa- 
_bricated, together with the vehicles to deliver them. ° 


* 


` 


the 
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Precise information about the existing stockpiles of nuclear weapons 
has not been released. The participants in the Sixth Pugwash Conference, 
in 1960, made use of the estimate 60,000 megatons. This is 10,000 times the 
amount of explosives used in the whole of the Second World War. It indi- 
cates that the world’s stockpile of military explosives has on the average 
doubled every year since 1945. My estimate for 1963, which reflects the con- 
tinued manufacture of nuclear weapons during the past three years, is 320,000 
megatons. 


This estimate is made credible by the following facts. On 12 Novem- 
ber 196] the U.S. Secretary of Defence stated that the U.S. Strategic Air 
Command then included 630 B-52’s, 55 B-58’s, and 1000 B-47’s atotal of 1,685 
great bombers. These bombers carry about 50 megatons of bombs apiece 
—two 25-megaton bombs on each bomber. Accordingly these 1,685 inter- 
continental bombers carry a load totalling 84,000 megatons. I do not believe 
that it can be contended that the bombs for these bombers do not exist. 
The Secretary of Defence also stated that the United States has over 10,000 
other planes and rockets capable of carrying nuclear bombs in the megaton 
range. The total megatonnage of nuclear bombs tested by the Soviet Union 
is twice #hat of those tested by the United States and Great Britain, and it is 
not unlikely that the Soviet stockpile is also a tremendous one, perhaps one 
third or one half as large as the U.S. stockpile. 


The significance of the estimated total of 320,000 megatons of nuclear 
bombs may be brought out by the following statement: if there were to take 
place tomorrow a 6-megaton war, equivalent to the Second World War in 
the power of the explosives used, and another such war the following day, 
and so on, day after day, for 146 years, the present stockpile would then be 
exhausted—but, in fact, this stockpile might be used in a single day, the day 
of the Third World War. 


Many estimates have been made by scientists of the probable effects 
of hypothetical nuclear attacks. One estimate, reported in the 1957 Hear- 
ings before the Special Sub-committee on Radiation of the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy of the Congress of the United States, was for an attack 
on population and industrial centres and millitary installations in the United 
States with 250 bombs totalling 2,500 megatons. The estimate of casualties 
presented in the testimony, corrected for the increase in population since 
1957, is that 60 days after the day on which the attack took place 98 million 
of the 190 miYion American people would be dead, and 28 million would be 
seriously injured but still alive; many of the remaining 70 million survivors 
would be suffering from minor injuries and radiation effects. 
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This is a small nuclear atttack, made with use of about one percent of 
the existing weapons. A major nuclear war might well see a total of 30,000 
megatons, one tenth of the estimated stockpiles, delivered and exploded 
over the populated regions of the United States, the Soviet Union, and the 
other major European countries. The studies of Hugh Everett Il and George 
E. Pugh, cf the Weapons Systems Evaluation Division, Institute of Defence 
Analyses, Washington, D. C., reported in the 1959 Hearings before the Special 
Subcommittee on Radiatjon, permit us to make an estimate of the casualties 
of such a war. This estimate is that 60 days after the day on which the war 
was waged 720 million of the 800 million people in these countries would be 
dead, 60 million would be alive but severely injured, and there would be 
20 million other survivors. The fate of the living is sggested by the following 
statement by Everett and Pugh : ‘Finally, it must be pointed out that the 
total casualties at 60 days may not be indicative of the ultimate casualties. 
Such delayed effects as the disorganisation of society, disruption of communi- 
cations, extinction of livestock, genetic damage, and the slow development 
of radiation poisoning from the ingestion of radio-active materials may 
significantly increase the ultimate toll.” 


No dispute between nations can justify nuclear war. ‘Thereeis no de- 
fence against nuclear weapons that could not be overcome by increasing the 
scale of the attack. It would be contrary to the nature of war for nations 
to adhere to agreements to fight ‘‘limited’* wars, using only “small” nuclear 
weapons—even little wars today are perilous, because of the likelihood that 
a little war would grow into a world catastrophe. 


The only sane policy for the world is that of abolishing war. 


This is now the proclaimed goal of the nuclear powers and of all other 
nations. 


We are all indebted to the governments of the United States, the Soviet 
Union, and Great Britain for their action of formulating a test-ban agree- 
ment that has been accepted by most of the nations of the world. As an 
American, | feel especially thankful to our great President, John F. Kennedy, 
whose tragic death occurred only nineteen days ago. It is my opinion that 
this great inernational agreement could not have been formulated and rati- 
fied except for the conviction, determination, and political skill of President 
Kennedy. 


The great importance of the 1963 test-ban treaty lies in jts significance 
as the first step toward disarmament. To indicate what other steps need to 
be taken | shall now quote some of the statements made by President Kennedy 
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in his address to the. United Nations General Assembly on the 26th of Sep- 
tember, 1961: 

“The goal ( of disarmament ) is no longer a dream. It is a practical 
matter of life or death. The risks inherent in disarmament pale in 
comparison to the risks inherent in an unlimited. arms race... 

“Our new disarmament programme includes... : 

“First, signing the test-ban treaty by all nations...; 

‘Second, stopping production of fissionable materials and pre- 
venting their transfer to (other) nations...; 

“Third, prohibiting the transfer of control over nuclear weapons 
to other nations; — 

“Fourth, keeping nuclear weapons from outer space; 

“Fifth, gradually destroying existing nuclear weapons; and 

“Sixth, halting...the production of Strotrels nuclear delivery vehicles, 
and gradually destroying them.” 


The first of these goals has been approached, through the 1963 treaty, 
„but not yet reached. Six weeks ago, by the vote 97 to |, the Political Com- 
mittee of the United Nations General Assembly approved a resolution asking 
that the “I8-nation Disarmament Committee take supplementary action to 
achieve the discontinuance of all test explosions of nuclear weapons for all 
time. We must strive to achieve this goal. 


The fourth action proposed by President Kennedy, that of keeping 
nuclear weapons from outer space, was taken two months ago, in the United 
Nations, through a pledge of abstention subscribed to by many nations. 


Action on the third point, the prevention of the spread of nuclear wea- 
‘pons, could lead toa significant diminution in international tensions and in 
the chance of outbreak of a world war. The 1960 treaty making Antarctica 
a nuclear-free zone provides a precedent. Ten Latin-American nations 
have proposed that the whole of Latin America be made into a second zóne 
free of nuclear weapons, and a similar proposal has been made for Africa. 
Approval of these proposals would be an important step toward permanent 
peace. 

Even more important would be the extension of the principle of demi- 
litarisation to Central Europe, as proposed by Rapacki, Kennan, and others 
several years ago. Under this proposal the whole of Germany, Poland, and 
-Czechoslovakia, and perhaps some other countries, would be largely demi- 
litarised, and heir boundaries and national integrity would be permanently 
assured by the United, Nations. | am not able at the present time to discuss: 
in a thorough way the.complex problem of Berlin and Germany; but | am 
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sure that if a solution other than nuclear destruction is ever achieved, it 
will be through demilitarisation, not remilitarisation. 


President Kennedy, President Johnson, Chairman Khrushchov, Prime 
Minister Macmillan, and other national leaders have proclaimed that to 
prevent the cataclysm, we must move toward the goal of general and com- 
plete disarmament, we must begin to destroy the terrible nuclear weapons 
that now exist, and the vehicles for delivering them. But instead of des- 
troying the weapons and the delivery vehicles, the great nations. continue 
to manufacture more and more of them, and the world remains in peril. 

* 

Why is no progress being made toward disarmament ? | think that 
part of the answer is that there are still many people, some of them power- 
ful people, who have not yet accepted the thesis that the time has now come 
to abolish war. And another part of the answer is that there exists a great 
nation that has not been accepted into the world community of nations— 
the Chinese People’s Republic, the most populous nation in the world. ‘| 
do not believe that the United States and the Soviet Union will carry out 
` any major stage of the process of disarmament unless that potefitial great 
nuclear power, the Chinese People’s Republic, is a signatory to the disarma- 
ment agreement; and the Chinese People’s Republic will not be a signatory 
to such a treaty until she is acccepted into the community of nations, under 
conditions worthy of her stature. -To work for the recognition of China 
is to work for world peace. 

We cannot expect the now existing nuclear weapons to be destroyed 
for several years, perhaps for decades. Moreover, there is the possibility, 
mentioned by Philip Noel Baker in his Nobel Lecture in 1959, that some 
nuclear weapons might be concealed or surreptitiously fabricated, and then 
used to terrorise and dominate the disarmed world; this possibility might 
slow down the programme of destroying the stockpiles. 

Is there no action that we can take immediately to decrease the pre- 
sent great danger of outbreak of nuclear war, through some technological 
or psychological accident or as the result of a series of events such that even 
the wisest national leaders could not avert the catastrophe? 


- | believe that there is such an action, and I hope that it will be given 
consideration by the national governments. My proposal is that there be 
instituted with the maximum expedition compatible with caution a system 
‘of joint national-international control of the stockpiles of nuclear weapons, 
such that: use could be made of the American nuclear armaments only with 
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the approval both of the American government and of the United Nations, 
and that use could be made of the Soviet nuclear armament only with the 
approval both of the Soviet government and of the United Nations. A similar 
system of dual control would of course be instituted for the smaller nuclear 
‘ powers, if they did not destroy their weapons. 

Even a small step in the direction of this proposal, such as the accep- 
tance of United Nations observers in the control stations of the nuclear | 
powers, might decrease significantly the probability of nuclear war. 

There is another action that could be taken immediately to decrease 
_ the present great hazard to civilisation. This action would be to stop, 
through a firm treaty incorporating a reliable system of inspection, the pre- 
sent great programmes of development of biological and chemical methods of 
waging war. i 

‘Four years ago the scientists participating in the Fifth Pugwash Con- 
ference concluded that at that time the destructive power of nuclear 
weapons was far larger than that of biological and chemical weapons, but that 
biological and chemical weapons have enormous lethal and incapacitating 
effects against man and could also effect tremendous harm by the destruction 
of plants end animals. Moreover, there is a vigorous effort being made to 
develop these weapons to the point where they would become a threat to 
the human race equal to or greater than that of nuclear weapons. The money 
expended for research and development of biological and chemical warfare 
by the United States alone has now reached [00 million dollars per year, an 
increase of sixteenfold in a decade, and similar efforts are probably being 
exerted in the Soviet Union and other countries. : 

To illustrate the threat, | may mention the plans to use nerve gases 
that, when they do not kill, produce temporary or permanent insanity, and 
the plans to use toxins, such as the botulism toxin, viruses, such as the virus 
of yellow fever, or bacterial spores, such as of anthrax, to kill tens or hun- 
dreds of millions of people. 

The hazard is especially great in that, once the Enewiedys is obtained 
through a largescale development programme such as is now being carried out, — 
‘it might well spread over the world, and might permit some small group of 
evil men, pehaps in one of the smaller countries, — to launch a devastating 
attack, 

This terrible prospect could be eliminated now by a general agreement 
to stop research and development of these weapons, to prohibit their use, 
and to renounee all official secrecy and security controls over microbiological, 
toxicological, pharmacological, and chemical-biological research. Hundreds 
of millions of.dollars per year are now being spent in the effort to make these 
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malignant cells of knowledge. Now is the time to stop. When once the 
cancer has developed and its metastases have spread over the world, it will 
be too late. 

- The replacement of war. by law must include not only great wars but 
also small ones. The abolition of insurrectionary and guerrilla warfare, 
which often is characterised by extreme savagery and a great amount of 
human suffering, would be a boon to humanity. 


There are, however, countries in which the people are subjected to 
continuing economic exploitation and to oppression by a dictatorial govern- 
ment, which retains it power through force of arms. The only hope for 
many of these people has been that of revolution, of overthrowing the dic- 
tatorial government and replacing it with a reform government, a democratic 
government that would work for the welfare of the people. 


| believe that the time has come for the world as a whole to abolish 
this evil, through the formulation and acceptance of some appropriate articles 
of world law. With only limited knowledge of law, | shall not attempt to for- 
mulate a proposal that would achieve this end without permitting the pos- 
sibility of the domination of the small nations by the large nations. | sug- 
gest, however, that the end might be achieved by world legislagjon under 
which there would be, perhaps once a decade, a referendum, supervised by 
the United Nations, on the will of the people with respect to their national 
government, held, separately from the national electionsin every country 
in. the world. . 

It may take many years to.achieve such an addition to the body of world 
law. In the meantime, much could be done through a change in the policies 
of the great nations. During recent years insurrections and civil wars in 
small countries have been instigated and aggravated by the great powers, 
which have moreover provided weapons and military advisors, increasing the 
savagery of the wars and the suffering of the people. In four countries 
during 1963 and several others during preceding years democratically 
elected governments with policies in the direction of social and economic 
reform have been overthrown and replaced by military dictatorships, with 
the approval, if not at the instigation, of one or more of the great powers. 
These actions of the great powers are associated with policies of militarism 
and national economic interest that are now antiquated. | hope that the 
pressure of world opinion will soon cause them to be abandoned, and to be 
replaced by policies that are compatible with the principles of morality, 
justice, and world brotherhood. 

In working to abolish war we are working also for human freedom, 
for the rights of individual human beings. War and nationalism, together 


at 
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with economic exploitation, have been the great enemies of the individual 
human being. I believe that, with war abolished from the world, there 
will be improvement in the social, political, and economic systems in all na- 
tions, to the benefit of the whole of humanity. 

| am glad to take this opportunity to express my gratitude to the Nor- 
wegian Storting for its outstanding work for-international arbitration dnd 
peace during the last seventy-five years. In this activity the Storting has 
been the leader among the parliaments of nations. I remember the action 
of the Storting in 1890 .of urging. that permanent treaties for arbitration of 
disputes between nations be made, and the statement that “The Storting 
is convinced that this idea has the support of an overwhelming proportion 
of our people. Just as law and justice have long ago replaced the rule of 
the fist in disputes between man and man, so the idea of settling disputes 
among peoples and nations is making its way with irresistible strength. More 
and more, war appears to the general consciousness as a vestige of prehis- 
toric barbarism and a curse to the human race.” 

Now we are forced to eliminate from the world forever this vestige 
of prehistoric barbarism, this curse to the human race. We, you and |, are 
privileged*o-be alive during this extraordinary age, this unique epoch in the 
history of the world, the epoch of demarcation between the past millenia of 
war and suffering and the future, the great future of peace, justice, morality, 
‘and human well-being. We are privileged to have the opportunity of con- 
tributing to the achievement of the goal of the abolition of war and its re- 
-placement by world law. | am confident that-we shall succeed in this great 
task; that the world community will thereby be freed not only from the suffer- 
ing caused by war but also, through the better use of the earth’s resources, 
-of the discoveries of scientists, and of the efforts of mankind, from hunger, 
disease, illiteracy, and fear; and that we’shall in the course of time be enabled 
to build a world characterised by economic, political, and social justice for 
all human beings, and a culture worthy of man’s intelligence. 


cn (Courtesy : The Nobel Foundation) 
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International Trade and the Problem of the 
| Developing Countries 


Harsh Deo Malavia 


T wo-ruirps OF humanity today live at or below the subsistence level. 
This is the most crucial problem of our time, transcending in impor- 
tance and gravity all other social and economic problems of the century. 
It is the living symbol of the fact that the disparities in the economy of the 
world are clearly the most disruptive agents working against the achieve- 
ment of world order and peace through a world community. 


The disparities that lie at the root of the economic problgms of our 
- time are paradoxical. In the highly developed countries of the West lack 
of demand slows down production and full capacity is frequently not uti- 
lised; in the under-developed countries production lags far behind demand. 


The terms of trade favour the manufactured products the prices of 
which rise or at least are maintained, as prices of the primary commodities 
fall behind. Productivity in agriculture is lagging in areas where its in- 
crease is most imperative and is the lowest where the proportion of popula- 
tion dependent on agriculture is the greatest. Increase in agricultural pro- 
duction is highest where stocks of food are already excessive. Growth of 
population is most pronounced where malnutrition prevails. Shortage of 
capital is worst where capital is most needed. The rate of saving is lowest 
where incomes are at or below subsistence level. 


The pronounced difference in liquidity between nations, and short- 
term capital movements, create disparities in the balance of payments among 
the various national economic units, impairing the exchange of goods and 
services. 


The disparities are clearly reflected by the fact that the share of the 
United States, Western Europe, and Japan in the total national incomes 
of the seventy states affiliated with the International Monetary Fund (which 
represent a large cross-section of the world) is 75 percent, although these 
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three represent only 25 percent of the total population of the countries within 
the Fund. 

Terms of trade, difficulty of capital formation in less developed coun- 
tries, and paucity of capital imports, all combine to aggravate the human, 
political, and economic implications of the problem. i 

Despite the technological progress of modern times, there may be, 
more poverty-stricken people in the world today than there were fifty or a 
hundred years ago. i 

The United Nations Conference on the Application of Science and 
Technology for the Benefit of the Less-Developed Areas held in Geneva 
in February 1963 sharply revealed the extent ‘of the gulf separating the 
developed and under-developed parts of the world. In the developed West, 
the average per capita income varies between 900 dollars in Europe and 
2500 dollars in North America. In most countries of Asia and Africa it 
is between 50 dollars and 100 dollars. In Western countries the average 
life expectancy has reached between 68 to 71. In the under-developed 
areas it stands between 29 and 39. 


The under-developed areas are hit hard by the price pattern and price 
fluctuations set up and dictated by the imperialist West. The changes in 
prices of primary commodities as a group have been about 50 to 55 percent 
greater than those of manufactures as a group. While the prices of manu- 
factured products have been maintained or even risen, the prices of pri- 
mary products have continuously declined. This fact has created balance 
of payments difficulties for the primary-producing countries, particularly 
in view of their fixed obligations. 


Since 1951, the underlying world trend of prices of primary commo- 
dities, measured in the aggregate, has been. irregularly but steeply down- 
ward. And since 1957 there has been a decline of nearly 5 percent in the ` 
prices of exports of the countries producing primary commodities. The 
nett loss after deducing the decline of prices of imported products in these 
countries in the year 1958 alone exceeded the total financial assistance re- 
ceived in that year by the less developed countries. 


Even in times of boom in the highly developed industrial countries, 

there was no improvement in the terms of trade for the under-developed 

nations. The decline in prices has a cumulative effect because price de- 
clines discourage large stock holdings and the unloading of these stocks fur- 
ther enforces the downward trend of prices. Thus, while the trend of the 

1930’s was reversed in almost every other respect in the post-war period, sur- 

pluses of primary commodities have continued to depress their price levels. 


The under-developed nations of the world are caught in the scissors 
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of. declining prices of primary produce and rising costs of manufactured 
commodities and of capital equipment required for their development. 


i The first industrial revolution was based on a very high rate of savings 
and private accumulation of capital. The distribution of the national in- 
come in those times was instrumental in accelerating the formation of capital, 
by assuring a high rate of profit, and keeping wage rates on levels just suff- 
cient for the maintenance and reproduction of the labour force. These 
levels were possible because there was always a reserve army of unemployed 
workers to be called on. It was a dismal, grim period. The conditions 
were possible only within the framework of a society in which democracy 
was a mere slogan to hoodwink the people and the broad masses of the popula- 
tion were either deprived of political influence or inarticulate. 


The process of primary formation of capital under the circumstances 
narrated above is extremely slow in under-developed countries and is made 
even more difficult by the increasing pressure of population growth. The 
propensity to save is, of course, reduced if the population exparids more 
rapidly than the national income, so that real income per capita decreases, 
The rate of saving will be low because of the relatively small excess of real 
income over and above the subsistence level. The. process of: accumula- 
tion is further retarded by the fact that institutional saving in these Countries 
is in its embryonic stage and the use of money as a medium of exchange is 
limited. The margin above bare existence in these populations is so small 
as to defy any attempt to squeeze out of them savings for capital formation 
and subsequent investment. 


It does not need much intelligence to realise that if the present disparities 
continue between the developed and the under-developed areas, if we cannot 
change the relationship between the advanced and backward regions soon 
enough, the chances of a peaceful and well-ordered human society may be 
forever lost. For it is plain enough that the newly liberated Afro-Asian huma- 
nity, who have just recently gained their freedom from imperialism ‘and co- 
- Yonialism, fought for their liberation not only for its emotional value, but also 
for raising their living standards, and to gain economic freedom. If the éco- 
nomic power of the retreating enslavers of Africa and Asia, through market 
manipulations, through world monopolies like in oil, through various other ways 
collectively understood by the term neo-colonialism, continue to dominate the 
economies of their former colonies and manipulate directly or indirectly 
to maintain them as hewers of wood and drawers of water, as raw material 
appendages for their industrial economies, then it is certain that it will not 
be tolerated by the awakened peoples of Africa and Asia, and’ also of Latin 
America, and world peace will be gravely threatened. 
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The less developed countries came across serious difficulties on the 
way to the achievement of economic independence in their lack of capital, 
lack of qualified man-power and technical know-how, trade barriers, etc. 

The preponderance of agricultural produce and raw materials in the 
economies of Afro-Asian countries make them unbalanced and one sided, 
and many years will have to elapse before our economies can be balanced 
through proportionate industrial development. Thus, for example, rice 
occupies 78 percent in Burma’s exports, rubber and oil comprise 77 per cent 
of Indonesia’s exports, and tea, rubber and coconut products account for 
96 percent of Ceylon’s exports. Being thus wholly dependent on prices of 
these products for their export earnings, any drop in prices of raw materials 
on the world market, which in turn follow the vagaries of uncontrolled 
fluctuations under capitalism in the Western countries, has a most disastrous 
effect on the economy of the Afro-Asian countries. 

The conclusion, therefore, is inescapable that the efforts made within 
our countries to quicken our progress may remain fruitless unless a change 
takes place in the existing system of international economic relations, es- 
pecially in the movement of prices in the world market and in the conditions 
of trade with the majority of industrially advanced countries. It is well- 
known that in exchange of definite amounts of raw materials, the indus- 
trial powers of the West export today only two-thirds of the manufactures 
they were exporting eighty years ago. As far back as 1949, the economists 
of the United Nations made this calculation Since then no change for the 
better has taken place in our trade with Western countries; on the contrary, 
the position has grown worse, whereas the industrial powers were able to 
sustain and even to screw up the prices of their goods. 

Thus the Afro-Asian nations are constantly being paid less for their 
exports and forced to pay more for their imports. 

Against this background of ever falling prices of Afro-Asian exports 
and the continuously rising prices of imports, all our attempts to earn foreign 
exchange prove to be a mirage. What we succeed in acquiring by broad- 
ening our exports or by attracting foreign credits, we lose in the world mar- 
‘ket when we encounter the competition of the economically powerful states. 
Thus in 1957, according to the statistics of the United Nations, the dete- 
Tioration of the conditions of world trade cost the under-developed countries 
3000 million dollars. This figure is much higher than the total amount 
of credits advanced by the Western powers to the under-developed countries 
in the same year. In the following year, in 1958, the losses of the under- 
developed countries in the world market amounted to 2000 million dollars 
and there is no guarantee that in the years to come these countries will not 
again be victims of the same movement of prices. 


” 
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Among the factors which work against our countries, apart from 
the fluctuation of prices in the world market, are the economic policies 
deliberately pursued by a number of states with highly advanced eċo- 
nomies. The Afro-Asian countries have been facing serious difficulties 


in the European markets in the disposal of some of their export staples. 


These difficulties can be traced direct to the unfavourable economic Policy 
pursued by certain European countries. 


It is not so often realised that the access of the primary produ- 
cers to the world market and consequently their capacity to obtain 
larger export proceeds with which to finance their plans of economic 
development are both limited by revenue duties which are imposed 
‘mainly for the purpose of raising revenue. The imposition of revenue duties 
on primary products has been largely restricted to Western European coun- 
tries. These revenue duties are to be understood in a broad sense. They 
include import duties, internal excise taxes on goods which are not domes- 


tically produced and also levies which take the form of price-fixing by state 


monopolies, as in the case of tobacco in some Western European 
countries. . 

The West European countries refer to the alleged threat posed by the 
imports from the Afro-Asian countries with cheap labour. Cheap labour 
means low production costs and thus a high competition potential of Afro- 
Asian products. Consequently, they say, there is a gret threat to the ad- 
vanced countries with high wages. 

_ Here thus is.the logic of those who erect trade barriers against our 
export of agricultural products and manufactures, and would perpetuate 
our role as agrarian raw material appendages of the industrial powers. 


This discrimination against our exports, whatever the reason given 
-for justifying it, can only create a vicious circle of poverty for our countries. 
Our countries will remain impoverished so long as they lack’an advanced 
industry. But industrial development in its turn comes up against the ques- 
tion of markets. If we are not able to keep up a‘normal export of our 
manufactured goods, our young industry will have no prospects for extensive 
dévelopment. And without that we shall remain cheap labour countries. 
: This is the vicious circle, and in order to extricate ourselves from it we must 
do everything to bring about the removal of the discriminations employed 
` against us and to ensure that the highly advanced countries of the West should 
at least observe the principles of equality in trade proclaimed by them in 
. the. GATT Charter. 


_»%. The continuation of such practices forebodes ill for ihe future and, ` 


as we have pointed out, threatens world peace. It is high time that arti- 
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ficial trade barriers which stand in the way of the development of the under- 
developed countries are removed. 

It is in this context that the decision of the sixteenth UN Gaci As- 
‘sembly to hold a World Trade Conference in 1964 has been widely wel- 
comed. Even a cursory glance at the first draft of the programme of the 
United Nations Conference on Trade and Development enables .one to 
realise the extent of the unsolved issues in international economic relations 
and the impossibility of settling them in a haphazard manner by depending 
on the free interplay of market forces. It also reveals the paradox that 
while in other spheres of human endeavour a high degree of international 
cooperation has frequently been achieved, in the sphere of the economy, 
‘which affects the most basi .eeds of mankind, there are major gaps in the 
cooperation between indivi” ual countries. The establishment of a socialist 
sector in the world econc y and the disintegration of the colonial system 
underlined the requirements of rapid and comprehensive economic expan- 
sion. Questions of the rate of growth have also become important in the 
theory. and practice of industrialised capitalist countries. In the international 
division of labour, countries which have entered on the path of inde- 
pendent political and economic life are seeking a fairer and more advanta- 
geous position. The economic potential of socialist countries is at the same 
time steadily increasing. Their share of the world output has already reached 
37 percent and will reach one-half of the world’s total industrial produc- 
tio. ‘n the near future. 

Specialisation of production and the international division of labour 
has already now reached such a-degree that virtually no country in the world 
is capable of ensuring a rapid and effective expansion of its economy merely 
through its own resources. 

Different countries enter the world market with different criteria sid 
aims. The idea cropped up several times at the first session of the Pre- 
paratory Committee of the United Nations Conference on Trade and De- 
velopment that certain principles of economic relations between countries 
should be formulated and that these principles would in practice respect 
the sovereignty and national interests of all countries. 

_ In considering the agenda of the Conference, two conflicting views 
are usually put forward as to the aim of the Conference. Those countries 
which are interested in maintaining their positions of power attempt as far 
as possible to narrow the range of problems to be dealt with by the Con- 
ference to aeclose circle of practical obstacles which impede the expansion 
of trade of the developed countries. As against this, the socialist coun- 
tr , together with numerous developing countries, are striving for a broad 
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conception of the Conference, which would embrace all major problems of 
world trade in their broad ramifications and create the conditions for their 
solution both from the point of view of immediate needs as well as from the 
long-range viewpoint. 

The approved draft agenda of the Conference represents a compro- 
mise between the two attitudes. It contains a broadly conceived intro- 
ductory part, which should make it possible later to take up specific prob- 
dems in their broader ramifications. By following this approach the Con- 
ference could consider the perspectives of disarmament, of the decolonisa- 
tion of the economy and of the gradual normalisation of international trade. 
The Conference could thus outline the prospect of a gradual elimination 
of discrimination from normal economic relations between countries. These 
are highly topical questions. The policy of economic aggression and pres- 
sure has of late been revived as the world witnessed in the case of the eco- 
nomic .blockade against Cuba or in the case of the NATO embargo on the 
export of oilpipes to the socialist countries. These symptoms have once 
again seriously threatened the hopes of normalisation of the economic re- 
lations between countries. The socialist countries have reached the stage 
in their development when their economy can take advantagesof inter- 
-national trade. Such an orientation, however, requires the existence of a 
necessary atmosphere of assurance that trade is going to develop normally, 
that socialist countries are going to be able to import what they need and 
that discriminatory practices are not going to prevent them from earning 
the means to pay for their imports. 

The problems of the economic development and expansion of trade 
of the less developed countries have an undoubted priority on the agenda 
of the Conference. After all, they represent the most serious dispropor- 
tions in the world economy and trade, and it is moreover becoming apparent 
that the present haphazard marketing system is. further deepening these dis- 
proportions. The result is that the share of the less-developed countries 
in world trade is declining and that the conditions under which these coun- 
tries can trade are deteriorating: they receive in return for their products 
steadily fewer goods in the form of their imports. 


The ‘Cairo Conference of Non-Aligned Nations emphasised the role 
‘Of the home resources and domestic strength of each individual country in 
economic expansion. It underlined the necessity of defending their newly- 
won independence and to strengthen it by building firm economic founda- 
tions. It rejected political conditions attached tothe granting of aid and 
supported the demand for equality in international economic relation i 
particularly in international trade. l 
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The implementation of these demands cannot be easily pressed for in 
institutions set up under a different set of international relations and balance 
of power in the world and whose mechanism despite the facade of noble 
preambles is in its substance conservative and geared to the defence of for- 
merly gained positions. 

The forthcoming Conference should, therefore, concentrate on the 
following three major issues : 


l. Finding out the ways and means of stepping up the exports of 
the economically less developed countries and methods of pro- 
tecting these exports from undesirable fluctuations, 

2. Finding out the ways and means of fully normalising the trade 
between countries with different social systems and of exploiting 
all opportunities for promoting trade between them, and 

3. Solving the problems created for world trade by the setting 
up of integration groupings which overlook the interests of 
third countries and which place serious obstacles to their trade. 


Tt is obvious that these problems can no longer be solved merely by 
the so-caMed free trade based in substance on “equal conditions for un- 
equal partners” and enabling therefore the strongest to expand. The neces- 
sity for purposeful actions, whether in the national policy. of individual 
countries or in joint schemes comes to the fore more than on other occa- 
sions. 

Talking of purposeful action in the policy of individual countries, 
it would be educative for us and for the world at large, to draw lessons from 
the attitude of the USSR and the socialist countries towards the developing 
countries. 

The liquidation of the colonial regimes in the majority of Asian and 
African countries has provided a new foundation for the establishment or 
extension of economic cooperation between the UssR and those countries. 

- The logic: of anti-imperialist struggle, the need for an early liqui- 
dation of the harmful aftermaths of the colonial epoch, make the young 
developing countries, which are still in an unequal position. in the world 
capitalist economy, keenly interested in the unselfish assistance of the Soviet 
Union and other socialist states. The socialist states, for their part, see in 
the young states an ally in the struggle against kopeta and.colonialism 
and for the consolidation of peace on earth. 

Speaking at the meeting of friendship between the peoples of the Soviet 
Union and Cuba, Nikita Khrushchov said that “our aid is not prompte 
by considerations’ of expediency but reflects the fundamental, princi 
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tures of the policy of the countriés of socialism. And can it be otherwise, 
when our ideal is equality and brotherhood of all peoples, abolition of all 
exploitation, both class and national ?” 

An important feature of socialist aid to the liberated countries is its 
equal and unselfish nature. The socialist countries do not make economic 
aid and technical assistance to other countries conditional on any political 
demands which would violate the sovereignty and insult the dignity of peo- 
ples. They do not seek any advantages for themselves in the countries to 
which they give aid. They need neither military bases, nor shares, nor con- 
cessions. The projects built with the aid of the socialist countries, and their 
entire produce, belong, from the very outset, fully and unconditionally, to 
the country in which they are established. 

The Soviet Union does not regard its aid to the peoples which have 
freed themselves of colonial oppression as a means of imposing on them a 
particular way of socio-economic development. Socialism does not need 
to be imposed from without. The peoples which have over the years ex- 
perienced the most repulsive aspects of capitalist ‘civilisation’ are led by 
the very logic of development to realise the indisputable advantages of 
socialism. ° 


The Soviet Union has granted close to 3,000 million roubles of credits 
to young states. Soviet credits have become an important factor in the inde- 
pendent economic development for several of these states. They ensure a 
considerable part of capital investments and provide a source of foreign 
currency necessary for the development of national economy. In Indonesia, 
these credits will account for 15 percent of state capital investment in indus- 
try in 1961-68, and in India they will account for about 12 per cent of state 
capital investment under the third Five-Year Plan for 1961-1966. ‘In Af- 
ghanistan, Soviet aid ensured about a third of the total capital investment 
under the first Five-Year Plan (1956-1961). 

Soviet credits are granted on favourable terms. They are granted 
at a low rate of interest and are advantageous to both sides. The Soviet 
Union supplies Asian and African countries with complete sets of equip- 
ment, and machinery, and provides scientific and technical aid in exchange 
of their traditional exports, which are used for meeting the requirements of 
the Soviet people. The economic and technical aid of the socialist states 
thus constitutes a big contribution to the development of the national eco- 
nowy of the liberated countries. 

Another feature of Soviet aid to the liberated countrtes is that it en- 
sures the development of industries which are of key importance for the 
“~untry concerned. In India, for instance, Soviet aid is aimed at the de- 
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velopment of metallurgy and heavy machine building, the prospecting, ex- 
tracting and refining of oil, and power generation. In Indonesia it is metal- 
lurgy and the production of mineral fertilisers. In the UAR the Aswan 
High Dam is being built, which will make it possible to increase the culti- 
vated area by a third, and agricultural production by 50 percent. 

In response to the wishes of the governments of the young states, 
Soviet economic and technical aid is given primarily to the state sector of 
their.economy. The state sector is called upon to play the decisive role in 
the development of national economy, in the rapid reconstruction of their 
industry and agriculture. It is only with the support of a strong state sector 
that’ young countries can uphold their economic independence in the strug- 
gle against powerful monopoly organisations of the imperialists which seek 
to preserve and consolidate their control over the national economy of the 
erstwhile colonies and semi-colonies. 

In the Soviet Union and other socialist states, the liberated countries 
have found true and unselfish friends. Protected from foreign interven- 
tion by the mighty shield of the world socialist system, they are able to con- 
centrate their efforts on the solution of fundamental domestic socio-eco- 
nomic problems. At the same time, their economic cooperation with the 
countries of socialism contributes to the development of the material foun- 
dation for the complete independence of peoples who have cast off colonial 
oppression. 

The purpose of the new economic relationship which the newly li- 
berated areas are seeking to establish and attain in international economic 
Telations is to have higher capital formation for their economic advance- 
ment and freedom so that they may reach a stage of take-off, or what may 
be called a self-generating economy. 

We have seen what impediments come in their way and how the eco- 
nomic cooperation with the UssR and the socialist countries helps them in 
their quest. Aid is also extended to the developing areas from the Western 
countries. This aid, as we have pointed out earlier, is by no means intended 
to consolidate the former’s freedom by development through industrialisa- 
tion, etc. It is aid with strings attached and the object is to bring the aided 
country under the “sphere of influence” of the country giving the aid. In 
short, the object continues to be furtherance of the interests of the 
powerful industrial economies at home, and to further the cold war and 

‘tension. 

The flow of capital available to the developing states for self-deve- 
lopment continues to be meagre and cannot solve their pressing problems 
with the necessary speed and urgency. The improbability of such an in- 
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crease is obvious so long as 150 billion dollars and untold efforts by scientists 
and technicians are spent annually on the arms race. 

Disarmament, therefore, becomes vital in order to expand the inter- 
national economic relations and meet the shortage of capital. Therefore, 
the securing of peace throughout the world and the implementation of the 
principle of peaceful co-existence of states with different social systems is a 
necessary precondition for achieving social progress in the under-developed 
areas. The national liberation movement of the peoples is indissolubly 
linked up with the struggle for peace all over the world and with the ideas of 


Seal 


total and complete disarmament. Peace and disarmament, as well as the 


policy of peaceful coexistence are the only guarantees of achieving a better 
future for humanity. 

The present is the first generation of mankind in which the elimina- 
tion of poverty and disease has become objectively possible. The first pre- 


condition for that is peace, and just and fair economic relations between 


the different nations. 


NEED THERE BE NEED? 


Professor J. D. Bernal 


WE KNOW much better today than before what the needs of mankind 
are—one of the great developments of modern times is the consciousness 
of human-needs and of our duty to do something to meet them. A 
little over a hundred years ago needs were in a form that you would think 
would inevitably appeal to all Christians and humane people, and much closer 
to us than now—in the great famine in Ireland for example—none the less, 
churchmen, politicians, economists and ordinary decent people considered 
not only that there was nothing that could be done about the famine, but 
also that & was wrong to try and do anything about it. lt was upsetting the 
laws of economics, and if economics taught us that half the population of 
lreland had to starve, that was just too bad. 


Now we don’t think that any more, and | believe this is a great advance. 
Zut apart from what we think, the facts are different. The facts are that 
we are now in a position where—in respect of material needs, in respect-of 
what might be called the simple Gospel needs of feeding the hungry and 
giving drink to the thirsty, clothing the naked and so forth—the means to 
relieve these needs for every human being are not only to hand now, but 
have been to hand for at least thirty or forty years. Neverthleless the hun- 
gry are stil there and very little effectively is being done to feed them. It’s 
not because the food isn’t there or that it couldn’t be brought very easily to 
those who need it. 


just to give an example of how it could be done—by the stroke of a 
pen, or two pens let us say that an agreement was signed today or to- 
morrow between Mr. Khrushchov and Mr. Kennedy to abolish all weapons 
and spend the money on relieving world needs. They could even sign a 
document to say that from that day on nobody need lack food, because if 
the agreement was signed there is enough food available—a great deal in the 
United States, considerably less of it in the Soviet Union at the moment— 
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but enough food is available to relieve everybody of the necessity of keeping 
stores of food for the current year; and, during the year the food could be 
despatched. A great deal is already stored in ships which are simply moored 
because there’s no reason for them to go anywhere, and the rest of it is stored 
in caves for butter and silos for grain. And there is the so-called Bank of 
Food, that is large tracts of good land which the government pays farmers to 
keep untilled. Besides that, in one year’s time, it would be possible, merely 
from the products of motor-car and tractor factories which are not now op- 
erating to capacity, to provide enough tractors and ploughs to double the 
food production in all the rest of the world and in the process to relieve 
unemployment. 


The Word’s Arms Bill 


We can put it in a different way: we can say that the amount of maney 
spent on armaments today is equal to the total national income, not of any 
one country, but of the combined continents of Asia, Africa, and South and 
Central America. If you want the figures, arms now cost about 120 billion 
dollars a year, while the incomes of these continents are 60, 20 and 30 billion 
dollars respectively. In other words, if—the money was not spent on arms, 
and if—and this is a somewhat bigger if, instead of spending it on arms it 
was spent on helping the people in the poorer continents, then it would 
mean immediate doubling of their standard of living. | am not suggesting— 
and | will come to that—that this is the way it should be done, but just to 
give you the scale of the problem, to bring out the crude, practical facts, the 
food is there, the fertilisers are there, and the machinery is there. 

But satisfying immediate demands for food is a very small amount of 
what could be done, because if we look into the possibilities of scientific 
- research on the various types of ways of improving conditions, we see that 
it is not a question of doubling, it is a question of getting ten-fold or more 
of these present material requirements within a few years. In fact, the tra- 
gedy that the scientist most feels and quite rightly—is not so much his own 
tragedy but that of all the world with its enormously greater possibilities 
than actualities. | have been in a sufficient number of typical underdeveloped 
countries—India, China, Africa and Latin America—and | have seen some- 
thing of the conditions of life and production in these countries. This typical 
picture just comes to my mind: a number of men sitting cutting with little 
shears on a dusty plain what | would hardly have noticed was grass, sitting, 
and moving on, and cutting a bit more simply to feed some half-starved goats 
and cattle. And this in a country where in fact there was so much water 
available at the right season of the year, that I’ve also seen—on the east coast 
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of India—a very large a part of the country under water, with every river 
pouring its precious mud into the ocean. 


That, from the crude physical scientist’s point of view is an easily re- 
movable kind of trouble. But if in fact the conditions | have described were 
possible to remove economically as well as technically, this need would not 
exist. If it paid to provide these people with money to buy the food, they 
would have got the food. But they have no money and thus do not deserve 
any, so it does not really pay to provide them with food, and therefore they 
have to do without. That is the argument that applied in the time of the 
Irish famine. It is one of the characteristics of all famines—I was in Bengal 
for a short time during the famine of 1944—that somehow or other rich peo- 
ple never starve. What is lacking, as the economists point out, is not that 
people just need things but that they lack what is called ‘effective need’. 
An effective need is that of a person who has got the money in his pocket to 
pay for what he wants. Of courte in a famine prices go up, and naturally 
you have got to be pretty rich to afford food then. On these strictly eco- 
nomic lines, hundreds of millions have starved and most pople still go hun- 
gry. But the essential thing is that we have got to find a different way of 
satisfying eneed than following the lines of nineteenth century economics. 
We have to look at the whole problem in that way. I could give very quickly 
pictures of what science could do, but only in the barest outline because 
what | think we should be more concerned with is not so much what could 
be done, but what will.be done, and how it will be done. 


Abundant energy 


The most direct use of modern science is the production of energy, 
the common currency not only for all action and movement, but also for the 
production of all materials, including metals, plastic and food. We know 
now that we can have all the energy we want, first by splitting heavy atoms— 
fission energy—and later from combining protons—fusion energy or slow 
hydrogen bombs. But though these energies will be needed in the long 
run, just now we could well have waited sometime for them. Our scientific 
timing is not very good—atomic energy was discovered | should say about 
twenty or thirty years too soon—because, at the time it was discovered, and 
now, the world was divided in such a way that the great bulk of the new 
power of atomic energy is tied up in military preparations—which let us hope 
will never be used. But these military preparations almost completely sterilise 
atomic energy, except for a very small number of civil power stations, most 
of which are in this country. But the other reason iè that at the same time 
that atomic energy was discovered, all the old kinds of fuel, particularly oil 
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and natural gas, were discovered to be many, many times more abundant 
. than anyone had thought. This is just another consequence of science; 
the fact was that before the war they had had only fimited methods of sur- 
veying or drilling and no proper understanding of the interior of the earth. 
We haven’t got it yet, but we understand enough to know that the oil resour- ` 
ces of the world are many times—probably a hundred times what they 
were thought to be twenty years ago. And in fact there is now a glut of 
oil; in quite minute places like Qatar—places that no one had ever heard 
of—almost every desert is full of oil. It is the nature of deserts to be full 
of oil because they are depressions in which the stuff has accumulated over 
geological eras. 


Energy into food 


There is no shortage of power in the world, and another thing we ‘know 
from science now, is that power can be transformed into any kind of ma- 
terial goods, particularly into food. It can be done in a very crude way, for 
in most of the world, the world of the poor, the two-thirds of the world’s 
population suffering from need live in hot, sunny climates and do not pro- 
duce more food simply because they have not enough water. It iftcludes an 
enormous desert belt stretching from the Atlantic to the Pacific. it was al- 
Masudi, | think, who rode the whole way from Morocco to Pekin in the tenth 
century, and only met fertile country when he crossed the Nile. Some of 
these deserts, like the Sudan, are hot, others like the Gobi are cold, but all 
could produce as much food per acre as Britain if they could only get water. 
With electric pumps inland and de-salting stations on the coast, water could be 
turned directly into food. More direct methods will certainly come. There 
is a proposal to produce protein in quantities of millions of tons from the 
bacterial breakdown of paraffins in crude oil. This could be enough to top 
up the protein ration for all the peoples in the less developed countries and 
thus deal with the major present cause of malnutrition. 

in similar ways all other physical needs could be satisfied— materials 
like metals can be made, and as for the most useful, steel and aluminium, 
this globe of ours is more than a quarter iron and one-eighth of it alumi- 
nium—so there’s no shortage of metal—it has only got to be reduced from 
ore to metal with electriciy—with power. And if you did not want to use 
metals, you could make unlimited quantities of plastics out of air and water. 
All these goods have been limited in the past because of the shortage of 
power. No we could have as much power as we can use, so power will be- 
come like air. (No one has worked out how to make a profit out of breath- 
ing air—there was too much of it.) But we will reach that situation: coun- 
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tries will have as much power as they can consume. Yet it is not-safe to 


consume too much for it would lead to rather unfortunate results. For all — 


the power you have put in comes out as heat in the end, and if we doubled 
power every five- years as we’re tending to do you'd have to fit the earth with 
a radiator to get rid of it. Otherwise it would warm up, which would be 
disastrous because it would melt all the ice in Greenland and the Antarctic 
and flood, for instance, most of England, if not Wales or Scotland. 

But without going to these extremes, which are feasible and could and 
may be seen quite soon, there is no longer any need for material scarcity 
whatever. This reverses all the basic ideas of economics—economics was 
always described as the science of scarcity and it was right‘to do so, because 
before there was sufficient knowledge, there was real scarcity: Now, all 
scarcity—and this is really the most- important thing—all scarcity, all felt 
need in the world, is henceforth due to human interference, human stupidity 
and human greed. The means are there, the knowledge is there, and what 
is needed is the will to apply it. The difficulty is a human difficulty and not 
a material difficulty. 


Substitues for intelligence 7 

Titre is, too, another change which is much more important than 
abundant energy, more so than atomic energy or thermo-nuclear energy, 
and that is the invention of the new automatic. devices, the new substitutes 
for intelligence—the dullest part of intelligence. The old Industrial Re- 
volution, in a very limited way, relieved men and women too, from heavy 
toil, from driving piles, from pulling tubs of coal along mine run-ways. All 
this was not necessary once the steam-engine and later the internal combus- 
tion engine had been invented. But the advent in our time of the new elec- 
tronic devices, the computors, the automatic and cybernetic devices, re- 
moves the necessity- for all dull mental work. -All the adding of columns of 
figures, all accountancy, all administration, all typing, printing, can be done 
very much better, and will be very rapidly passed over to electronic devices. 
We are moving into an age when skill and not mere force has been made auto- 
matic. And that means a relief to man from all strictly inhuman occupations. 
Once there was a steam-engine, it was silly as well as wrong to put a man 
on atread-mill; but it is equally wrong now to sit him at an office desk adding 
up figures. The new electronic devices are going to transform the world 
and we must face the complete alteration of our way of life which will be 
brought about by removing the chief evil of the modern factory system 
— machine minding. Any job that is dull and repetitive can be better done 
"by an electronic machine than by a human being and better and far quicker 
‘than the dullest, the most conscientious human being could possibly do it. 


r 
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The brain is an extraordinarily elaborate organisation. It has about ten 
million, million cells, and it is much more complicated, has a much better 
memory, and can do all kinds of things that no machine that we can think 
of today can do. But it, works very slowly. It thinks at the rate of a hun- 
dred thoughts a second. We used to say as fast as thought, but anyone who 
deals with electronic machines, will say as slow as thought. While the man 
is thinking his thoughts in a hundredth of a second, the machine has run 
through roughly a million thoughts, because it works in hundred-millionths 
of a second, And it can do much more: it can look at many more possi- 
bilities; one of the primitive machines for instance, called Leo, which J. 
Lyons & Co. Ltd. the caterers, had the cleverness to buy in the paleolithic 
period of about ten years ago, pays the salaries, with all the deductions and 
allowances of all the employees, keeps the records of all the Swiss rolls sold 
in all the shops, and is able to see that they don’t go to the wrong places and 
are not allowed to go stale. You couldn’t do that with human beings, but 
the machine does it and does it ‘in half of its time. The other half, and | 
have reason to know this, is sold to scientists to do odd scientific jobs with. 
This is just one early example of the biggest transformation much, bigger 
than the old Industrial Revolution, that is in principle, of how mep are to 
be freed from the need to do dull work. 


a 


The Knowledge of Knowledge 


But even these developments are not the most important that have 
come about in our time. More important than these is the knowledge of 
knowledge itself: the knowledge that if you don’t know the answers, you 
know how to find them out, and this is shownin the other aspect of human 
affairs, one that affects all of us as individuals—the questions of health and 
and disease, the questions of life. and death. We have seen already the 
primitive stages of enormous transformation——the curse of diseases like 
diphtheria and tuberculosis have almost entirely disappeared. The chance 
of a child dying between the ages of five and eighteen are practically limited 
to road accidents, the major cause of death for this age-group. Disease has 
disappeared from youth, and is disappearing from middle-age. it has not 
yet disappeared from old age. That is because it isa more difficult problem. 
We can defend—Pasteur started it—the human organism from simple, ex- 
ternal. enemies like bacteria. We can do a little more with rather more sub- 
tle little enemies like viruses—diseases like measles are on the way out— 
but. we haven’t been able to touch the diseases that kill old people, bron- 
chitis, heart diseases, cancers and so forth. We could of course already do 
a great deal more with our knowledge than we do, We could for instance 
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stop poisoning people simply by the sulphur-dioxide we are putting into the 
air from factories and power stations. We are killing thirty times as many 
people—mostly elderly people—in this country as in Sweden from bron- 
chial diseases, pneumonia and so forth. All these are unnecessary: one 
can say, by and large, that individually most deaths are murders, murders 
that are brought about by conditions imposed on people, very subtle mur- 
ders——it’s hard to catch the murderer. Those deaths that aren’t murders 
are suicides, and these are more difficult to detect because they are suicides 
which are strictly caused by ignorance. We are all eating and smoking and 
doing things which will bring about our premature deaths; but we do not 
know, out of the things we are doing, which are the wrong ones. And so 
we are in that sense guiltless of suicide. But our society isn’t guiltless, society 
is just as guilty as if it were the individual cutting his own throat. Society is 
seeing to it that people are committing suicide because it is not trying to find 
out the means of preventing it. If you have a factory and you have an ex- 
posed belt, you may say it’s up to the man to avoid that belt, and if he gets 
caught up in it it’s his own carelessness. But that’s not the view of the factory 
inspector: the law says we cannot blame a person for his carelessness, the 
factory Qwner has got to put a protection on that belt. And the protection 
we need to have for everybody is to find how to stop evils that we accept as 
necessary, those evils that our state is too lazy or too mean to buy enough 
scientific research to stop. It’s only this year that the first piece of orga- 
nised basic research on heart disease, which kills one-third of the people in 
this country, has been properly started. 


Widening responsibilities 


Now all these advances in power, in automation, in medicine, are of 
the kind that will happen in England or in Europe, but—and this is my main 
purpose—what about the great majority of the human race, what about 
the people in all the other parts of the world ? They are placed very differ- 
ently. The things that happen to us in the way of a better life, cannot 
happen to them. Their infectious diseases have been, to a certain extent, 
dealt with, but the other main things—the spread of education, the even 
simpler provision of food—have not been dealt with. And this is the real 
problem, how to deal with it in the present day world, how to achieve for 
everybody what only the favoured few have achieved. And people all over 
the world now’see that and know what they are missing. It is very credi- 
table that we know it ourselves; it would be more creditable if we knew 
what to do about it and were set about doing it. The fact is that in the past 
people had no moral responsibility for what happened beyond the bounds 
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of their own village or town. Everybody and every community had to look 
after itself. Transport was difficult, and you could not get the stuff around. 
_ Ifthere was a famine in one province, it was the business of the other provinces 
to keep ther food and not to waste it on the other people. .But now we 
realise that we are in a world that has got this general moral sense of every- 
one being responsible, and feeling responsible, for the whole population of 
the world. And the problem is to turn that felt responsibility, that moral 


responsibility, into an effective responsibility, so that something is actually 
‘done. 


Ways of tackling the food problem 


A number of people have gone into this question, and we all know of 
the work of the Food & Agricultural Organisation of the United Nations. 
Besides, a large number of pioneer investigators like Josue de Castro of Brazil; 
Dumont in France, and Lord Boyd Orr here, have really gone round to the 
Places where there is present hunger, and looked into the farming and know - 
what should be done. But we must realise that what has to be done first 
and foremost is a social and economic action, rather than a technical ohe. 
Put it this way—this is the way in fact in which it was put by Profess@ Maha- 
lanobis, the statistician who looks after the affairs of India, recording the 
lives and deaths of four hundred million people—supposing you have ano- 
ther fourteen million to be fed—as they have in India every year—you will 
need food for them. What can you do? You could buy the food for them, 
but you can’t pay for it, though with luck you can borrow the money and 
buy the food. Then at the end of the year the food will be used up, there'll 
be another fourteen million people and you have to buy twice as much food 
for them for the next year. It would be better if it was given to them—it’s 
- charity, but it doesn’t get you any further. All right, instead of that, you 
buy fertiliser—practically the whole of Asia and Africa and Latin America 
use hardly any fertiliser at all—not because they don’t know about fertilisers. 
but that they cannot afford them. So you can buy fertiliser—it wouldn’t 
cost as much as the food, though it would cost a good deal, and again you 
would produce the crops, but you would need more fertiliser for next year. 
You can go a step further: you could buy the factories to make the ferti- 
liser. I.C.I. is prepared to sell you a factory for, say, twenty, or thirty million 
pounds —two years delivery—and to a certain extent that’s been done. 
But what you’ve really got to do is to take the last step further back—you 
have got to get an engineering industry and a steel industry so that you can 
build your own factories for your own fertilisers and your own 
tractors. 
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This is even now recognised by such a direct organisation.as Oxfam: 
they spend ten percent of their money on such devices for helping people 
to help themselves. But no Oxfam, no pennies, are going to provide en- 
ough to industrialise about two-thirds of the world which still needs to be 
industrialised. And this is the problem. How can it be solved ? At the 
present moment, and this is.a mystery which only the economists can ex- 
plain, throwing money away is very widely practised: take the figure I’ve 
- just. given—120 billion dollars, or if you prefer, 40 thousand million pounds, 
is thrown away every year on armaments. These armaments—of course 
very happily are not much used for the moment. A few rifles may be 
used here and there, and an odd machine gun, but the big stuff is left there 
until it becomes obsolete; and it’s becoming obsolete faster and faster. 
They’re even obsolete before they're made, like the Skybolt. Nevertheless, 
the money’s all gone. Now why is it—and this is what the economists must 
explain to us—eccnomically right to waste money that way on armaments 
and economically wrong to waste money on providing factories and things, 
to enable the people of the world to get some food? l 


Releasing resources 

Th® fact remains that it is so, and that in the ordinary political way you 
will find every parliament in Britain or the United States will always vote 
the military credits of more than ten per cent of the national income un- 
animously or nearly so, or turn out of the party anyone who does vote against 
them; and as for spending on the need of the underdeveloped countries, 
they will be prepared to talk about raising one per cent for them, though in 
fact they don't even do that. In fact, the idea that you could take the money 
spent on armaments and spend it on answering human needs, is much too 
crude—you couldn't do it all at once, it would be too much—they are too 
poor to take it. It would be like feeding a starving man a three-course 
meal, Forty billion pounds is about ten times more than you could possibly 
spend at the outset on helping the underdeveloped countries. | would sug- 
gest a very cautious, intermediate kind of operation: reduce armament ex- 
penditure to a third—give less.than a thirdto underdeveloped countries 
and keep the rest of it for capital expansion and for welfare or tax reduction 
in countries like this. You would then be able to provide for all the im- 
mediate needs of all the continents of Africa, the Middle East, Central and 
Eastern Asia—the whole underdeveloped world. 

| worked out, no so long ago, a kind of balance sheet for the world, 
but | made some bad mistakes for reasons | didn’t understand at the time: 
j put down for Latin America, which ought to be an extremely rich part 
of the world, full of mines of all kinds and wonderful possibilities of agricul- 
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tural produce, that they would only need about 200 million dollars foreign 
credits. In fact, they get more than that now, but the amount exported 
as cash to Swiss banks by wealthy people in Latin America is more than the 
credits that go into the country. The peoples of Latin America are getting 
poorer and poorer. The fact is that most of that part of the world is still 
what we may call a mediaeval or feudal state; the land is owned by very nice 
people—but in Chile, for instance, which is one of the richest parts of the ` 
world, you see not only all the peasants with ox-carts, but many of them 
have solid wheels of a kind that went out in Europe two or three hundred 
years ago. And they thresh just as in the Bible, on an open piece of ground 
with the oxen walking on the corn; no combines for them, no tractors for 
them. And yet the country ‘produces an enormous amount of wealth. 
Where does the wealth go? It goes straight out of the country. The mines 
of all kinds are owned by foreign companies, all the minerals go out and all 
the profits go out of the country in dollars. | would not say that nothing 
is left for the people, the people have the right to work in the mines and 
plantations—otherwise they would be unemployed. This is the kind of 
combination of native landlordism and foreign exploitation—the major im- 
pediments to national self-sufficiency which perpetuate need. ¢! know 
this very well because | was born and brought up in Ireland—I know what 
landlords are like. The Irish landlords were even nicer people—they were 
wonderful in the hunting field and at shooting, fishing and the few things 
gentlemen could do, and they did not oppress the Irish unless they were so 
ungrateful as to rebel, they liked them, but they were unable to do anything 
for them after they had collected the rent. 


Real independence 


The first thing to do to set people on their feet is to see that they are 
ina position to help themselves, and that means in the first place politi- 
cal freedom. In the last few years a new continent has been coming into 
the human community—the oldest continent—and to-day Africa has 
very largely gained its political freedom, almost completely so except 
for the Union of South Africa and Angola. Sometimes it got it relatively 
easily, sometimes it had to endure a murderous war of independence such 
as the brave Algerian people had to suffer. Nevertheless most countries in 
Africa got their political independence, but they haven't begun to get any 
‘real economic independence. | know how difficult that is. In Ghana | saw 
something of the efforts to get that economic independence and the diffi- 
culties put in its way. But of course in a world organised the way it is, it’s 
extremely difficult to get away from the network of vested interests that 
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control trade and finance. All these countries depend for their very exis- 
tence on what they can get for their raw material exports. Ghana for ex- 
ample lives on the price of cocoa; if the price of cocoa goes down the coun- 
try is ruined, if the price of cocoa goes up they can afford a few more schools. 
But neither the people nor the government of Ghana can control the price 
of cocoa—it is controlled elsewhere by very good and nice businessmen who 
must think first and foremost of their shareholders’ interests. The two 
things which all underdeveloped countries most need are to be secured aga- 
inst the export of capital from their own countries when they really need 
to import it, and to control their own export prices. At present there are 
a set of Balkan states in Africa, where you can hardly move a hundred miles 
without going from one kind of country to another—they’re all free, but 
one is effectively still part of the French Empire, another ofthe British Com- 
monwealth and so forth. Each is technically quite independent, but keeps 
the habits of the home master-country. If you go from Ghana to Togoland, 
for instance, you have to cross a frontier in which one frontier guard wears 
a‘kind of British policeman’s uniform, the other (and they happen to be 
cousins) wears a French kepi—the tribes have just been cut up like that. 
There is a clear need for a really effective United States of Africa which has 
its own Common Market and can control its own prices. It has been done, 
but when there were a set of foreigners owning the country, for instance 
owning all the rubber in Malaya and the Dutch Indies. But it is far more 
difficult for dozens of weak governments in small states all at sixes and sevens 
with each other, and so the peoples stay poor and the governments cannot 
plan to develop their resources for their own benefit. 


Knowing the situation 


One of the first things for those who want to help their neighbours 
to do is to understand and to read for themselves and to try to find out what 
the situation is. Responsibility for one’s neighbours is rather different 
now from what it used to be. There’s a new kind of responsibility which 
is a responsibility to know and to act according to the best of one’s know- 
ledge. It’s too simple to say there are some people who haven’t got any- 
thing to eat, let’s give them something’. That’s only a first step—a very good 
first step, but it’s only a first step—we have to know what the situation is, 
we have to learn that, effectively, the people who are going to grow the food 
they eat and make the clothes they wear, are the people in the countries 
themselves. But they have to be helped and that help must come, -at first, 
partly from outside and it is only later that they will be able to pave their 
way unaided, 
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There is an enormous need for education in these countries, and here 
Britain has a Special responsibility. This set-up was largely a product of 
the British rule in India, in Africa. The monuments of Africa are very 
strange—if you go to the oldest building in tropical Africa, Elmina, where 
the Portuguese built a prefabricated castle in 1482, you can see an elegant 
‘building in the-best seventeenth century style—it looks like a Dutch pic- 
ture by Vermeer. But what is this beautiful building ? It is a slave market, 
and underneath are the caves where the slaves were held until the ships 
came round to take them off. The whole of Africa was mined for people 
to send to plantations and their descendants are still alive. It’s a hundred 
years since the slaves were liberated in the Civil War in the United States, 
but they’re still not in the same position as the original white settlers, not 
to mention far later emigrants and their descendants. All the evils of sla- 
very came about from the past actions of our ancestors. Therefore we have 
a special responsibility to get rid of it. As | said, the first part of the res- 
ponsibility is to study it, the second part of it is to act in our own countries, : 
not only nationally but internationally, and to see that this kind of bad situa- 
tion is replaced by a better one. 


$ 


Wanted — a planned operation 


One of the special aspects of modern civilisation is means of commun- 
cation, television, films and so forth, the printed word. People in Africa 
and Asia now know very well what they’re not having; and what they can’t 
see-—and they’re quite right in not being able to see—is why they shouldn't 
have it too. They don’t want to wait, as Africans have had to do in the 
United States. They were told to wait until it all comes right of itself, but 
a hundred years is rather a long time to wait, and they don’t want to wait 
any longer, and there is no reason why they should. If we all saw toit, if 
we all got together and discussed and worked out what should be done to 
‘ see'that the whole world became a world of people on the same economic 
and cultural level, we could achieve it. We've gone part of the way, al- 
though ! know there.are some people in backward countries like the Sou- 
thern States of the U.S. or in South Africa who don’t agree with this, but 
the myth of racial inferiority is really not held by any reasonable people. 
Let us draw the corollary—if there’s no racial inferiority, then we should 
set ourselves as a job, as a planned operation, to see that the effective de- 
pression of living standards, the effective deprivation of food, health, of the 
means of working, of education as well as of contributing to world culture, 
which is now the fate of two-thirds of the world’s population, are all re- 
moved as rapidly as possible. And the main burden of what { have said, is 
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that the speed can be very great indeed, a generation or two at most. Given 
the will we could do it. | 

So far | have been talking about the world as if it were one place. We 
know very-well.that the world is deeply divided. The essential factor that 
at the moment is holding up this operation of lifting the condition of the 
under-privileged peoples of the world up to the highest level is the mutual 
hostility of peoples which is now focussed in the simple hostility of the Cold 
War. But at-long last .men are beginning to see that the Cold War is-some- 
thing which is not intrinsically necessary, and which is already beginning to 
melt out. Even if we feel, as we felt a few months ago over Cuba, that the 
Cold War might develop into a hot war at any time and that none of us might 
be here at all, I think that lesson showed up to some extent the unreality 
ofthe whole thing. Why is the Cold War such a danger ? It is not only just 
the money that is spent on it, it is the attitude of mind that considers suc- 
cess in the Cold War is more important than helping the people of the world 
to achieve their own possibilities. That is one part of it--we’ve got to get 
together: to stop the Cold War, we've got to think out a scheme for letting 
the whole world raise itself.. 


Education for all 


| have been: enormously impressed, especially when I’ve been in. Africa, 
Latin America and most of all in China, at the great potential there is ‘in all 
these countries—the human potential—the avid desire for education, the 
way in which people knock .up their own bush schools. In a place up“in 
the country of Ghana called Bolga-Tanga, they have very nice round hut- 
systems made of mud. The hut is made in the traditional way, with the mud 
beautifully smoothed over and polished, and covered with a special kind of 
paint, but on all this paint when | saw it, were drawn in chalk, alphabets, 
multiplication tables, maps of the world, little sentences by children who a 
year before knew nothing of book-learning. It was the children living there 
who were doing it. They had found a home-made blackboard for them- 
selves in the houses they lived in. | have seen very much the same in little 
village schools in the remote parts of ‘China and in India—that desire multi- 
plied . millions of times will bring education to all. [| remember in 1946, 
which now seems a very long time ago, there was a big conference in London 
on education in Asia, and a former director of the Indian educational system 
pointed out that it would take two thousand years for elementary education 
to be achieved in India. India was a poor country, the British had been there 
_ for two hundred years and only ten percent of the population had learnt 
to read. At that rate, therefore—a rate which you could hardly expect to 
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improve upon—it would take a thousand years to finish the job. But the peo- 
ple of India aren’t going to wait for that; they're going to do it themselves. 
What we've got to do is to let them doit, to remove the obstructions that ` 
are preventing them from doing it; and in doing that we achieve two things— 
for ourselves as much as for them. | 


A new morality 

We begin to understand that it is extremely difficult to be moral in an 
immoral world. It is extremely difficult to accept the morality of that 
hymn—especially the verse which is no longer in the hymn-book: “The rich 
man in his castle, the poor man at his gate, God made them high and lowly. 
And ’stablished their estate’’. We've got away from that kind of thing. In 
the same way you cannot really achieve personal morality in a world where 
it is possible to relieve all human want and misery but this is not done. In 
the past you could accept it because there were no means to alter it. The 
difference in morality now is that we have the means to alter it, and if you 
don’t find out what they are and don’t do anything about it—you’re res- 
_ponsible, though you may not have been responsible before. It’s the dis- 
tinction between ignorance and invincible ignorance: if you didn’t know- 
something was asin, then of course you couldn’t be guilty; but if you deli- 
berately took pains not to learn whether it was, that was an ignorance which 
was itself a form of guilt. Our duty therefore nowadays includes first the 
understanding and then the changing of the world we live in. | would pre- 
fer however to look at it as a purely human consideration: | see in these 
nearly three thousand million people there are in the world enormous po- 
tentialities ; | see the enormous possibilities for human development, for 
thought, for science, for poetry, which is stifled at the moment by sheer 
poverty. And | want to see mankind realise its full potentialities. 
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Political Issues and Political Forces in 
Pakistan 


Sisir K. Gupta 


PaxisTan not only shares in full measure the commonly known poli- 


tical problems of the emerging nations but also has a few unique problems 
to tackle in the political sphere. The geographical peculiarity of the state 
and the continued involvement of India and Indo-Pakistan problems in the 
political life of the country are the two major elements in the Pakistan situa- 
tion which make it somewhat more than normally problem-ridden. An 
attempt is made in this paper to analyse the political problems in Pakistan 
from the view point of the political modernisation of that country. It must 
be made glear at the outset that political modernisation does not necessarily 
imply a democratic system of government, though it may well be that a 
democratic system is often the most conducive to political modernisation. 
Primarily, political modernisation implies a political system under which 
effective demands are generated on a differentiated basis without challeng- 
ing the legitimacy of the Government, and it is possible to aggregate such- 
demands. The problem of political modernisation in the developing coun- 


tries like Pakistan is one of devising a political system which will facilitate 


the absorption of social change without violent outbursts and upheavals. 
We shall be concerned in this paper with some of the elements in the Paki- 
stan political situation which are relevant frém these points of view. 


i 


If political processes in pre-Independence India did not involve the 
politicalisation of the large masses of India, in the areas which constituted 
Pakistan they were even less significant! One of the first things to be 
remembered in regard to the political evolution of Pakistan is that even the 
Pakistan movement originated in the Muslim minority areas of India rather 


1. An indicator of this was the continued strength of the Unionist Party in the Punjab 


legislature and the grip of the Jagirdars over the politics of Sind. 
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than in the Muslim majority areas that now constitute Pakistan.? It, is 
true that separation as such was first mentioned from a responsible forum 
by Sir Mohammad Iqbal of the Punjab but basically the problem of Mus- 
lim separatism in ‘India was the problem of the Muslim minority areas. 
In the 1937 elections to the Indian provincial assemblies, the Muslim League 
did not fair well in any of the provinces now constituting Pakistan and could 
not form a single government in the Muslim majority provinces. As ag- 
ainst this, it demonstrated a great deal of strength in such areas as U.P. and 
Bombay.* It is also interesting to note that quite a few of the top political 
leaders of post-Independence Pakistan from these areas—Zafarullah Khan, 
Feroze Khan Noon etc.,—decided to join the Muslim League only when ' 
the Indian constitutional problem was brought to a head after the Second 
World War. The point to be made here is that the Muslim League was 
entrusted with power in those areas of India where it had made’ the least 
organisational impact on a popular level and where it had a very short his- 
tory of active functioning.4 The commonly shared political’ problem of 
the new nations in the form of the confinement of politics to a small group 
of urbanised Western-educated elites thus was particularly acute for Pakistan. 

Another related problem -which must also be mentioned in ‘this sec- 
tion is that the political leadership in the early years of Pak istan Y tended to 
be vested in the hands. of the “outsider” —the refugee from India whose 
constituencies were left behind and whose environments in India were en- 
tirely different from those in Pakistan.5 In the first govern ment of Paki- 
„Stan as in the first government of India, there were two crucial men, one 
from Bombay and one from U.P.—Jinnah and Liaquat Ali in Pakistan, 
Nehru and Patel in India ; the only difference was that Bombay and U.P. 
remained with India. This predominance of the outsider in the early years 


nerriet 


2. Jinnah said in his first Id message after the birth of Pakistan : “I recognise that it is 
' the Moslem minority provinces in this sub-continent who were the pioneers and carried 
the banner aloft for the achievement of our cherished goal of Pakistan.” 


3. For the election results, see Indian Annual Register, 1937. It is of some significance 
that many authors have regarded the failure of the Congress to have a coalition with 
the League in U.P. in 1937 as the major cause of India’s eventual partition. - 


4. The point has been forcefully made by an American author in a recent book on Paki- 
stan: “In most of Pakistan the Muslim League rolled over local opposition only 
in the eleventh hour heat of communal war. ` When external perssures subsided the 
western elite from Delhi and the United Provinces found themselves in alien terri- 
tory and the old animosities came alive.” W. A. Wilcox, Pakistan : The consolida- 
tion of a Nation, Columbia University, 1963, P. 91. 


5. Smith noted : “It is not irrelevant to the development of the geographical two units 
that emerged, that this leadership was drawn from throughout what had been India 
‘with a handful from Bengal. Islam in Modern History, Mentor, 1959, P. 224, 
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of Pakistan created immense emotional and practical problems and also 
weakened considerably the control of the national leadership over national 
politics. With the passage of time, this apparent imbalance in Pakistan’s 
political life has been corrected but in that process many precious years were 
lost and a tradition of acute political factionalism and intriguing was left 
behind. 


It should be noted that the movement for Pakistan was not a move- 
ment for the regional independence of eastern and north western India and 
the Muslim element rather than the regional element in the Pakistan move- 


ment was more emphasised in all pronouncements from the platform of the 
Muslim League. l 


This brings us to our next important point in. regard to Pakistan, 
namely, that it has been impossible for Pakistan to eliminate the rest of 
India from its consciousness and settle down as a self-contained nation.’ 
India and Islam have continued to be the predominant issues in Pakistan 
public life, thus retarding what has been called political modernisation 
above. To the extent that the solidarity symbols of the days of the Paki- 
stan movement continued to be pressed into service in the post partition 
days, it prevented the growth of differentiated social and economic issues 
in Pakistan’s political life. Instead of seeking a different basis for the legi- 
timacy of the Pakistan state, the emphasis continued to be on the negative 
non-and anti-Indian aspects of Pakistan. In effect, the legitimacy of Pak- 
istan was identified with the legitimacy of the pre-partition slogans on which 
the appeal for Pakistan was based. Those who challenged the legitimacy 
of those slogans in the new context and attempted to infuse other issues in 
politics were accused of challenging the legitimacy of the state and thus 


prevented from playing the vital role in national political life that they alone 
could play.® ` 





6. Ideologically it was not a territorial or an economic or a linguistic or even, strictly 
a national community that was seeking a state, but a religious community. The, 
drive for an Islamic state in India was in origin not a process by which a state sought 


Islamization but one by which Islam sought a state. Islam in Modern History, op. 
- cit. 216. 


7. Keith Callard wrote: “The struggle for independence had been designed to con- 
vince the Congress politicians and the world outside and the variety of the two nation 
theory which is the justification for partition. Ten years after independence Pakistan 
is still concerned with proving the fault of ‘Muslim nationhood.” ` Pakistan— 

- A Political Study, London, 1957, P. 15. 


8. It is not widely known that even H. S. Suhrawardy was detained by the-Government 
‘of Hast Bengal on the charge that he was‘acting as an. Indian agent.. 
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| It is of course to be taken into account that Pakistan was born with 
a-major problem of national identity. To the extent that the partition en- 
-ded the fantasy of India’s unity, it also ended the fantasy of India’s Muslim 
‘unity; thus posing a fundamental problem of identity for Pakistan. It 
is in order to resolve this crisis, that Islam and anti-Indianism were ele- 
vated to the status of the symbols of the Pakistan state. It is necessary to 
spell out the political consequences of this particular action. In the first 
place, it implied a perennial problem of accommodating the non-Muslim 
minorities in Pakistan in a meaningful political role in the Pakistan poli- 
„tical system. Secondly, it implied an automatic erosion of the appeal of 
socially conscious political elements in Pakistan. Both the left-wing in 
Pakistan politics and the secular popular leaders with a mass appeal were 
disabled. In fact, unlike India, in Pakistan the socialists and the com- 

munists (to the extent that they existed) were positively discouraged by the 
leaders of the government as well as by the apparatus of the state from fun- 
ctioning vigorously.° Again, the former participants in the national move- 
ment who had a great deal of local appeal in Pakistan like Ghaffar Khan, 
"G. M. Syed, etc., were in effect debarred from public life. The third im- 
‘portant effect of the elevation of Islam as a viable symbol of the Pakistan 
state was that it lent a great deal of strength to the religious leaders and the 
Mullahs. The religious leaders and the Mullahs in Pakistan existed at 
‘a level of mass consciousness where the established political parties, that 
is the Muslim League, had hardly any counteracting impact. In the ab- 
sence of the secular and left-wing elements in politics to articulate social 
‘issues and demands and in the absence of a solid organisational base of the 
Muslim League, the Mullahs became the vehicle of the articulation of gri- 
évances in public minds. Thus political opposition expressed within 
the symbolism of Islam became little meaningful for the process of Pak- 
istan’s political modernisation. The continued availability of the tradi- 
tional elites in Pakistan for leading mass political actions led to a pheno- 


. +9, For a discussion of this problem see: W. C. Smith, op. cit. Chapters on Pakistan 

ve: ‘and India. 

10. The Socialists faded away after showing some signs of political life in 1947-48, the 
Communists were allegedly involved in the Rawalpindi conspiracy of 1950 and have 
never been legalised after that in West Pakistan. 


“Ik. Referring to the anti-Ahmediya agitation Smith said: “,..it appears as a great 

a „popular protest. Its organisers for their own purposes had been able slowly to crys- 
tallise around a carefully chosen i issue, emblematic of Islam, the growing and power- 
ful discontent of the populace over the ‘genral deterioration of affairs in Pakistan after 

‘its early promise. The formal religious issue manifestly symbolised for the people 
their deep dissatisfaction. op. cit. P. 232. 
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menon of a major mass upheaval in the form of the anti-Ahmediya riots 


_in Lahore in the Punjab in 1953.2 Governments began to be judged in 


their performance by the basic criterion of how much conformism to Islam 
and Islamic prescriptions it had been able to show. To add to its prb- 
lems, there could be no uniform interpretation of Islam and a continuous 
tussle existed among the various exponents of Islamic principles over their 
interpretation.?® 

Another factor to be remembered in dealing with Pakistan politics 
is that whenever within the framework of the Islamic symbols vigorous 
opposition to the government showed signs of crystallisation, the need to 
survive against India’s supposed hostility was stressed. It is within the 
framework of anti-Indianism alone that the opposition could assert. ` In 
fact, opposition against the government has often been expressed in fan- 
tastic demands for action against India. It is obvious how any political 
opposition to the government expressed merely in Islamic or anti-Indian 
terms could be positively harmful for the modernisation of politics in Paki- 
stan. = 

One of the special factors to be noted in this connection is that a gap 
in Pakistan’s public life has been created by the absence of functional orga- 
nisations and associations.4 Pakistan started with a relatively weak in- 
dustrial base and neither the interests of the employers nor those of the 
employees could find an organised expression. There has been a great 
deal of industrialisation in Pakistan but it has been confined to consumer 
goods industries and on all available indications, an industrial elite is yet 
to emerge as a major factor in Pakistan’s political life. The working class 
has remained disorganised and trade unions have not grown on an All- 
Pakistan level in a manner or on a scale that would permit a role for them 
in the political life of the country. The interests of the landlords have also 


‘not been articulated through functional associations, though almost all the 


major parties of West Pakistan have been predominated by landed interests 
for long. Even in East Pakistan, where the middle peasant has been more 
involved in political processes and in effect has provided a new —_ 





12, For any social scientist interested in the political processes of the developing coun- 
tries, the Report of the Court of Inquiry into the Punjab Disturbances is a document 
of extreme importance. 


13. In the Court of Inquiry into -the Punjab Disturbances was presented ‘The sorry 
spectacle of Muslim devines many of whom agreed on the definition of a Muslim, 
and who yet were practically unanimous that all who disagreed should be put to 
dealth. Smith, P. 235. 


14, In a discussion of this problem, see Myron Weiner, “The Politics of Soth Asia” i in 
Politics of the Developing Areas, Ed.-Almond G Coleman, Princeton, 1960. , 
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to the province, their political participation has been largely based on non: 
economic and non-social slogans. ; 

-It was an inevitable corollary of this situation that politics and .poli- 
tical parties made themselves irrelevant within a few years of Independence. 
The Muslim League declined rapidly after Partition and with the virtual 
elimination of the Party from East Pakistan in the 1954 general elections, 
it ceased to be a national forum and a uniting factor. Many political 
scientists specialising in the South Asian region have drawn pointed atten- 
tion to the fact that unlike the Indian National Congress, the Muslim Lea- 
gue never developed an adequate machinery for the aggregation of various 
interests within Pakistan.’ Unfortunately for Pakistan, the Muslim 
League attempted for a while to. discourage the formation of other political 
parties, in spite of this great inadequacy of its own role in Pakistan. It 
was in 1951 that a nebulous Jinnah Awami League was formed; but it 
was not before the 1954 elections in East Pakistan that opposition elements 
could hope to challenge the authority of the Muslim League® The 1954 
elections, however, also marked the collapse of centralised politics in Paki- 
stan and for all practical purposes, East and West Pakistan began to have 
entirely autonomous party systems.’? In East Pakistan, the political parties 
differeced from one another in many respects but still together reflected.a 
distinct political culture of that region. Likewise in West Pakistan, the 
opposition-to the Muslim League was expressed through the Republican 
Party (which had little or no hold on East Pakistan), and. which in basic 
political terms, had more in common with the Muslim. League than with 
any political party in East Pakistan. 

The collapse of centralised politics in Pakistan reflected in essence 
the stupendous problem of national integration that Pakistan faced. The 
apparent bases of conflict between East and West Pakistan are well known 


15. The 21 point programme of the United Front in East Pakistan did contain a num- 
ber of items of social and economic significance. The main appeal of the Front 
however was based on its pledge to restore Bengal to its rightful place in Pakistan. 


16. Callard, Pakistan—A Political Study, op. ct. Pp. 56-57. 
17. Myron Weiner, South Asia, op. cit. P. 219. 


18. Apart from the Jinnah Awami League, there were a few minor parties. Of them 
the only one with any following was the Azad Pakistan Party of Mian Iftikharuddin. 
But only two members of the C.A. belonged to this group, 


19. Of all the East Pakistan parties only the Awami League had some existence in West 
Pakistan: for all practical purposes, however, it was another East Pakistan party 
in Pakistan. Foran account of Pakistan politics after 1954 see : Sisir Gupta, Political 
Trends in Pakistan, Foreign Affairs Reports, December, 1956. 


20. Foran-account of the origin-of the Republican Party, see Callard, op. cit. Ppe 62-63. 
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and need only to be mentioned : the Bengali-Urdu controversy, the pro- 
blem of representation of the two wings in any centralised institution, the 
problem of a great deal of regional imbalance in Pakistan’s developmental 
efforts and the problem of the cultural differences between the two wings 
of Pakistan.” The geographical monstrosity of East Pakistan being se- 
parated from West Pakistan by a thousand miles of Indian territory has 
often been mentioned as the basic reason of the lack of integration in Paki- 
Stan. Indeed, this particular factor makes Pakistan’s problem of integra- 
tion acute and unique. However, it should also be noted that behind the 
problem of integration in Pakistan has been the conflicting attitudes and 
values of the articulate elite in the two wings. It is interesting to note that 
even after the land reforms of 1958 in West Pakistan, the ceiling on land 
holdings in that region is at five hundred to a thousand acres whereas the 
ceiling in most parts of East Pakistan is about 33 acres. Obviously, an 
elite based on an ownership of 500 to 1000 acres of land is bound to have 
different political attitudes than an elite based on 33 acres! 

Apart from the manifest problem of Bengali sub-nationalism in Pak- 

istan, there are the linguistic cultural divisions within West Pakistan itself. 
There have, for example, been various forms of Pathan movements in the 
north western areas; the Sindhis had felt grievously hurt culturally and 
economically by the separation of Karachi from their province; the Punja- 
bis have, of late, developed a new enthusiasm for the Punjabi language. 
At any rate, much of Pakistan’s politics has been determined by such group 
loyalties in West Pakistan, notwithstanding the hurried unification of the 
region in 1956. 
l As a result of the growing problem of national integration in Pak- 
istan, political slogans and political issues have tended to be confined to 
regional or linguistic issues, thus further accentuating the problem posed in 
the initial sections of this paper. It is wthin the framework of the new 
solidarity slogans based on language and regional loyalties that politics 
has tended to function in Pakistan, in this process even the solidarity de- 
manded by religious loyalty has been undermined. 

Another important problem of Pakistan public life may be mentioned, 
although it is not. so unique a phenomenon the lack of effective communi- 
cations between the people and the organised political groups. To quote 
Prof. Myron Weiner: “In Pakistan...no party is sufficiently well-orga- 
nised: to perform a function of effective two-way communication. As å 


21. These problems are described in detail in Keith Callard’s Pakistan—A Political Study, 
op, cit, Chapter V. 
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consequence, a degree of unpredictability exists in Pakistan politics which 
is expressed most clearly in the concern which Pakistan’s political parties 
feel during the elections. Not only was the Muslim League literally wiped 
out as a legislative party in East Bengal’s 1954 elections but even more strik- 
ing, no one, not even the triumphant parties had any idea of the magnitude 
of the League’s impending defeat.’*? In conclusion, it should also be 
pointed out that as a consequence of this irrelevance of political parties 
and the lack of clearly defined issues in public life, the organised agencies 
of the state, namely the Civil Service and the Army, naturally began to play 
a very important role in the country’s government and politics.“ The 
passing away of Jinnah and Liaquat Ali Khan from the political scene only 
paved the way for the inevitable assertion by the state apparatus in a coun- 
try with a weak political infrastructure.” 


HI 


The political developments in Pakistan in the last 16 years have to be 
evaluated in the context of the basic problems enumerated above. The 
imposition of the Martial Law in 1958, often called as the revolution in 
Pakistan, is usually regarded as the great dividing line in Pakistan’s poli- 
tical history.“ There is no doubt that the events of October 1958 mar- 
ked the climax of a series of events in the earlier years and meant a quali- 
tative change in Pakistan’s governmental system. The imposition of the 
Martial Law ended the parliamentary democratic system in Pakistan and 
also eliminated the largely irrelevant pattern of party politics in the coun- 
try. It also marked the culmination of the growing authoritarian trends 
in Pakistan and the overt participation of the Army in politics. It should, 
however, be noted that the military take-over in Pakistan was not an abrupt 
development, nor did it signify the elevation in the status hierarchy of Pak- 
istan of any under-privileged group. As has been mentioned above, the 
Civil Service and the Army have been participating in politics for long. 
It has been claimed that the then Governor-General of Pakistan, himself 


22. Myron Weiner, South Asia, op. cit. P, 234. 


23. For an account of the growing intrusion by the Civil Service in Pakistan’s political 
life, see Khalid Bin Sayeed, Pakistan, the Formative Phase, Karachi, 1960, Chapter 
XIV. Also Callard, Political Force in Pakistan, New York, 1959. 


24. Coleman says: “The political infra-structure of Pakistan, like that of Indonesia, is 
relatively undeveloped”, Almond G. Coleman, op. cit. P. 572. 
25. In Pakistan itself it was called the “Revolution” for many years and many Western 


observers welcomed it as a great event. Even some Indians had at one stage believed 
that some of the measures adopted by the regime were revolutionary. 
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a Civil Servant, had offered to hand over the country to the Army as far 
back as in 1954.%° More than anything else, what is relevant from the 
view point of the discussion above is that while the Army take-over might 
have ended apparent symptoms of instability by ending Pakistan’s political 
parties and by eliminating the ambitious political leaders, it did not mean 
the introduction of any new process of generation of demands in Pakistan 
society. Nor did it bring into power any new modernising elite. The 
modernising potential of any military rule depends on the likely social ori- 
gins of the military group in a transitional society, the nature of the pro- 
fession and the context in which they operate. The top officers’ group in 
most armies in the developing regions, including Pakistan, often represents 
the land-owning class and may be committed to the preservation of all 
erstwhile privileges and social relationships. 

A military revolt like the one in Pakistan, which brought into power 
the top elements in the army hierarchy without involving the lower ones, 
must of necessity be of limited social significance. As has been noted by 
a group of American social scientists, “‘it is by no means fore-ordained that 
their (the military’s) potential for modernisation will automatically and con- 
structively harness the military to the modernisation process...In some 
instances, its political weight has been used to preserve the status of groups 
rooted in the traditional society who conceived it to be in their interest to 
forestall the course of modernisation.”®” It is interesting that in recoun- 
ting the possible reasons for the imposition of the Martial Law in Pak- 
istan, Prof. Myron Weiner said: “it looked as if the election scheduled 
for 1959 and widely heralded as Pakistan’s first opportunity to establish 
stable rule promised more instability and uncertainty rather than less. The 
anti-military leftist oriented National Awami League and the Muslim or- 
thodox Jamat-e-Islami were energetically organising themselves for the 
coming election campaign; and both represented a substantial threat to 
the Army and to the existing frame-work.’’*? It should also be mentioned 
here that while the military may be strong in their capacity to manage vio- 
lence or in their sense of nationhood as a supreme value, they are often 
weak in other skills and attitudes needed in modernising a society. The 
remedy is said to lie in the association of a secular intelligentsia with an 
authorative rule of the military. In Pakistan where the intelligentsia has 





26, The point has been forcefully made in a semi-official biography of President Ayub 
Khan: Mohammad Ahmed, My Chief, Karachi, -1960. 
27. Millikan and Blackmer (Ed) : The Emerging Nations, Massachusets Institute of Tech- 
nology, 1961. 


28, Myron Weiner, South Asia, op. cit. P. 238. 
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been largely committed to Western parliamentary values in politics, it was 
not easy to bring about this kind of co-operative’ relationship between them. 


President Ayub Khan had also tried to initiate an alternative political 
system in Pakistan through the institution of basic democracy. In a coun- 
try with a very. low degree of politicalisation and the virtual non-existence 
of political attitudes at the village level, it naturally became impossible to 
make the village democracies effective instruments of social change or of 
‘articulation of demands. In the absence of any meaningful party politics 
at the national level and the possibility of any linking up of village and na- 
tional level politics, the basic democracies gradually faded away. Pre- 
sident Ayub Khan has recently admitted that the scheme has ended in failure. 
In summing up the political significance of military rule in Pakistan the 
now-defunct Civil and Military Gazette wrote in August 1962: “The mis- 
chief done during the working of the so called democracy could not be un- 
done by more or less four years of its suspension. During this interlude 
there was executive stability but little political vitality.” 


The present constitution in Pakistan has a large element of authori- 
tarianism inherent in its provisions. The powers of the President are en- 
ormous and it has been maintained by various political elements that it is 
‘very much short of a democratic constitution. The denial of adult fran- 
. chise to the people and the system of indirect elections, the inadequate ap- 
plication of the principle of separation of powers and particularly the res- 
traints of the judiciary, the fact that fundamental rights have been made 
non-justiciable and the difficulties in amending the constitution are among 
the various features which have made many Pakistanis feel that “‘this con- 
stitution only puts a new garb on Martial Law. All the despotic powers 
which are held by the Chief Martial Law Administrator had now been care- 
fully but cunningly vested in the President.’ 


‘The major political issue in Pakistan at this time is whether the con- 
stitution is adequate to safeguard the democratic rights of the people and 
whether a new constitution is needed for this purpose. It is only the Con- 

‘ventionist Muslim League, of which President Ayub Khan is a member, 
that stands by the present constitution. All other -political elements, in- 
cluding the Councillors’ Muslim League, the Awami League, the National ` 
Awami Party and other political groups are opposed to the present constitu- 





29. The Civil and Military Gazette, Lahore, 14 August 1962. 


30. The New Constitution of Pakistan—Martial Law in New Garb, by the Committee for 
Restoration of Democracy in Pakistan, London, 1962.° 


- 
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tion! Indeed, they have often talked of the formation of a united front 


for the re-introduction of democracy in Pakistan. a 
There have been signs of the restoration of health in Pakistan polt- 
tical life in some ways for one thing, the predominance of the issue of de- 


‘mocracy and constitution in Pakistan is of great significance. Likewise 


a slow process of social change has also been at work in Pakistan and a 


‘new middle class composed of men in various professions, -business, civil 


service and education has grown. expanding the size of the policised or’ 
politically socialised people in Pakistan. Some observers have-also noted 


‘that there has been a great intellectual ferment, particularly in East Pak- 


istan; which has contributed to the growth of secular issues in public ‘life. 


However, it should also be noted that faced with these new trends, the Go- 


vernmient of President Ayub Khan has found it necessary often to fall back. 
on the old symbols of Pakistan’s nationhood and of the legitimacy of the 
Pakistan state—symbols which it had once attempted to discard. For 
example, Pakistan ceased to be an Islamic Republic in 1958 but the name 
has again been restored earlier this year. Also, the issue of relations with 
India is being given as much importance, if not more, as it was during the 
days of the political instability of the previous regimes, The problem of 
national integration remains as acute as ever before, though the abolition 
of Martial Law has removed a great irritant fron the point of view of East 
Pakistan. The changing pattern of Pakistan’s foreign relationships has 
also added a new dimension to Pakistan’s political life, although thinking 
on foreign relations in so far as it is expressed publicly has been largely in 
the traditional over-simplified frame-work of the supposed hostility of India 


` towards Pakistan. 


IV | x 

In the spectrum of the politics of the developing countries,- Pakistan 
occupies a unique position. Largely as a reflection of the stupendous struc- 
tural problems she faced, but partly also as a result of the failure of the hu- 
man elements, politics in Pakistan has often appeared to many as of little 
meaning for the country’s progress and stablity. Yet, there is no sub- 
stitute for politics if modernisation is to be carried out in a peaceful and 
systematic manner. The progress that Pakistan has achieved in the eco- 
nomic sphere and which has influenced to some extent her social structure 
has been the result of the existence of such agencies of the state as the Civil 


31. Most of the political parties in Pakistan are also opposed to the Government?s policy 


of restricting the freedom of the press and of -detaining political prisoners. 
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Service and the Army and the tremendous economic and other forms of 
support that she has been able to secure from external sources. The situa- 
tion in Pakistan, as in many other developing countries, becomes difficult 
because it has yet to develop a viable political system internally—a political 
system which can guarantee both stability and growth. Pakistan has al- 
ready gone through some very critical phases and it will be fascinating to 
observe how it attempts to resolve these fundamental problems in the years 
to come. The achievement of such preconditions of political modernisa- 
tion as national integration and the acceptance of secular values in public 
life will‘demand the skill and imagination of the present and the future 
leaders of Pakistan. Indeed, if they can achieve these goals, it will be even 
more miraculous a feat than what India’s continued adherence to demo- 
cratic institutions appears to many. 


AFRO-ASIAN SOLIDARITY AND THE UNITED 
ARAB REPUBLIC 


Ahmed Hassan EI-Feki 


WHEN one talks about Afro-Asian solidarity, one does not merely shout 
a slogan, one speaks of a reality.’ This reality is deeper than what “some 
people in their fashionable cynicism may pretend to think sometimes, for 
mere slogans cannot inspire millions of peoples in the two continents with 
their diverse languages and cultures to come together in a meeting of minds. 


What is the solidarity of the Afro-Asian peoples ?What is it that brings 
them together, spurts them to common action, inspires them to think and 
feel alike, ànd to attack common problems with concerted programmes of 
action ? The spontaneity of Afro-Asian solidarity is, perhaps, best revealed 
in the identity between the objectives of this sentiment and the foundations 
of the foreign policy of the United Arab Republic. 


The Charter of the United Arab Republic states : 


|. War on imperialism and domination. To fight against imperial- 
ism with all the potentialities of the country and in every possible 
way, to expose in all its shapes and appearances’and to wage a 
battle on it in all its remaining past colonial possessions. 


2. To struggle for the consolidation of peace, because the atmos- 
phere and security of peace alone can offer a favourable chance 
for the protection of national progress. 


3. International cooperation for the economic development of coun- 
tries and the prosperity of the peoples because prosperity like peace 
is no longer divisible and can be achieved only by collective co- 
operation. o 


The foreign policy of the U.A.R., however, does not stop merely at 
calling for the liquidation of imperialism and supporting the struggle of 
nations, but goes as far as taking a positive part in solving the disputes and 
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differences arising between the Afro-Asian countries. It does so with a 
view to consolidate and safeguard world peace, as well as to realise the prin- 
ciple of positive action in the solution of international problems by peace- 
ful means. The best proof of this policy is the response of the U.A.R. to 
act for resolving the dispute between India and China. . 


“The UALR. participated in the Calsinbo eae and in this con- 
nection, | would recall what President Nasser said in his Press Conference 
of October 1963: 


‘In my opinion, the Colombo States should’ undertake other efforts 
to brng about peace between India and China and to put into effect 
the proposals they have made. It is our opinion that all forces should 

- withdraw behind the lines in which they were on September 8, be- 
fore the events which took place between India and China. The 

.. Colombo ‘Conference states should not despair until they find so- 
lution between the two countries.” 


The world today is undergoing important and profound changes to 
which both India and the United Arab Republic have contributed in no small 
way. Through the consistent pursuit of their policies of nongalignment, 
inspite of all the attempts to dislodge them from their respective positions, 
they have helped to extend the area of peace throughout the world. 


“Since 1952, when the July Revolution took place in Egypt, there has 
emerged at the helm of affairs a dedicated leadership intent on securing for 
Egypt and the Arab nation a sense of dignity. This had to be done in order. 
that our national dignity should not only provide for our nation a place in 
history but that it should become meaningful to the individual in our society. 
Hence the revolutionary government of Egypt at no time lost sight of its 
two-fold objectives, namely, national liberation and together with it a social 
revolution. To elaborate, the major urges and motivations of the revo- 
lutionary movement of the United Arab Republie are the following : 


|. To consolidate our freedom and eliminate all the remaining 
_ vestiges of colonialism and imperialism. 
2.° To ensure lasting peace through complete and universal disarma- 
ment, prohibition of nuclear war, and the solution of international 
disputes by peaceful means. 
3. To secure for all countries and peoples justice, equality of treat- 
_ ment, and enjoyment of the fundamental human rights. 
4. To speedily improve our economies through collaboration and 
| _to remove unjust trade restrictions, tariffs, “quotas etc.,. which dis- 
criminate against the developing countries. 


wos 
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5. To build in each of our countries stable, progressive and socialistic 
societies where the rights of man are constantly expanded. 


It is these objectives that gave an impetus to the Egyptian society, 
and rendered it capable of withstanding all pressures and marching forward 
towards our aim.of Arab freedom, socialism and unity. l 

In this respect it became self-evident that the pursuit of our aims and 
their realisation had to take into serious consideration the nature of the 
forces that were attempting to deflect us from the path that the Revolution 
had chartered for our people, One of the most obvious disruptive imperia- 
list forces in our area remains the Zionist threat. | 

‘Israel’, the offspring of the Zionist movement, constituted not only’ 
a territorial aggression against the homeland of the Arab peoples but was 
utilised as a whipping hand in the service of the imperialists and their de-- 
signs in this area. It became imperative for us, therefore, to strengthen 
our defences and to break the strategic hold and monopoly that the im- 
perialist powers sought to impose on the Arab nation. In this endeavour 
our struggle for independence and freedom was no longer confined to the 
physical evacuation of foreign troops but also the real though imperceptible 
presence of foreign influence and control. To achieve this difficult task 
in the complex world in which we live, the policy of non-alignment, or as 
we call it positive neutrality, was the most effective instrument in building 
our defences, strengthening our independence and maintaining our initia- 
tive and. dynamism. 

Furthermore, Egypt’s pursuit of the policy of non-alignment animated 
throughout the Arab nation a new sense of self-confidence, of hope. and a 
realisation that their long cherished dream of Arab unity was no longer a 
far-fetched possibility but an objective that can and must be achieved in the - 
short span of our lifetime. Our experiment paved the way to an overall- 
Arab awareness that national liberation and social and economic develop- 
ment are interrelated. The United Arab Republic was no longer only one 
of the Arab governments but it was something more. It was the vanguard 
for a total transformation of the Arab scene. In fact the United Arab Re- 
public was never conceived in the Arab mind merely as the largest Arab. 
state with the largest Arab population, but much more importantly as a 
spearhead of a popular movement aimed at achieving a united socialist society. 
To the valiant fighters of freedom and socialism everywhere, the growing 
strength of the United Arab Republic was the most decisive blow that the 
imperialists and the reactionaries could receive. The policy of non-alignment 
was a projection in the international field $! a great revolutionary situation 
within the Arab nation. 
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In this respect the U.A.R.’s involvements in world ‘affairs no longer 
emanated from the normal urge of a state to work for peace or from the 
awareness of the dangers of a nuclear war but also from a conscious deter- 
mination on the part of the United Arab Republic to make a positive and 
constructive contribution in bringing about world peace. It is here that 
the U.A.R.’s efforts in the Afro-Asian Group in the United Nations, its strong 
support to the anti-colonial movements in Africa, its commitment to African 
unity and its genuine interest and participation in all efforts to bring about 
Afro-Asian solidarity are indicative of the U.A.R.’s determination to bring 
about a world order which would guarantee the progress and development 
of the Afro-Asian world and the peace among nations. 

The principles which govern our political outlook as regards non- 
alignment are best expressed in the words of President Nasser : 


“We are against war. We side with peace. We must act to see 
that peace prevails on this earth because there is room in it for all. 
We are, therefore, against military pacts because they mean. war. 

“We will not belong to any camp. We will not belong to the Eas- 
tern camp or the Western camp, but we extend our hand to all. At 
the same time, we shall meet friendship with friendship and hostility 
with hostility. 

“We strive to eliminate tension now that mankind has reached 
the stage in which it must end the cold war and lay the foundations of 
peace. We support self-determination and render assistance to all coun- 
tries struggling for their independence. We endeavour to put a stop 
to the policy of force followed by the big powers. We endeavour to 
liquidate spheres of influence, making way for genuine independence. 
We are struggling to bring about disarmament. Hence our adherence 
to the policy of positive neutrality and non-alignment for maintaining 
peace and preventing war for the benefit of all mankind,” 


It is here that we find that the policy of non-alignment moves into di- 
rection, exploring new areas whereby these objectives will be achieved with- 
out the wanton interruptions of the cold war, by lack of confidence and mutual 
suspicion, and by imperialism and racialism. 

The concerted efforts which had been put up by the participants of the 
Belgrade Conference of Non-aligned Countries have been going on, and in 
this view we find that President Nasser and Mrs. Bandaranaike agreed that 
it was their firm conviction and belief that a better understanding between 
nations could be created and the present international tension relaxed and 
eventually resolved by following a policy of non-alignment. A Second Con- 
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ference of the Non-aligned Countries would now be held sometime in the — 
near future and consultations are taking place between the U.A.R., India 
and the other leading non-aligned countries on this question. 

Disarmament and stimulation of world trade and a measure of per- 
spective planning in addition to the encouragement of understanding among 
the powers are the areds towards which our policies are oriented. The 
United Arab Republic together with India and other nations have, since the 
Bandung Conference, evolved a close collaboration which has become use- 
ful not only for our external policies and for understanding each other but 
also helpful in formulating adequate responses to the various problems th ° 
face mankind just as they face us. 


The United Arab Republic, conscious of its own revolutionary role 
in the Arab framework, cannot remain indifferent to the yearnings and as- 
pirations of the Arab people. The United Arab Republic derives much of 
its stamina and strength from the unflinching support that the Arab people 
and the Arab masses give to its policies and to its sense of direction. This 
is natural as Egypt is an integral part of the Arab nation having one destiny 
and seeking to build one Arab society. Some parts of the Arab nation still 
fall undeg colonialism and reactionary rule and are governed by vested in- 
terests which seek to arrest the urge for social reconstruction and national 
unity. The United Arab Republic, having achieved many steps towards a 
socialist society and having put at the disposal of the Arab nation its power 
and the prestige that it has, will never hesitate for standing beside all the forces | 
that work for Arab liberation, Arab socialism and Arab unity. This is why 
the United Arab Republic consistently supported the liberation movement 
of Algeria, finding itself in total identity with the socialist policies and en- 
deavours undertaken by the progressive government of Algeria. 

The United Arab Republic has shouldered and continues to shoulder 
its responsibility to consolidating the republican regime in the Yemen against 


imperialist intrigues and reactionary attempts in staging a come-back. The 
revolution in the Yemen was one of the healthiest developments in Arab 
contemporary history as it liberated Yemen from the clutches of an archaic 
regime into the broad day light of the twentieth century. 

In Palestine, where the Zionists-aided by the imperialists had estab- 
lished their black-mailing pocket in the area, remains one of the major con- 
cerns of the government and the people of the United Arab Republic. All in 
all, the United Arab Republic affirms without any equivocation that it will 
sustain every éffort and movement in any part of the Arab nation aimed at 
bringing about socialism, freedom and unity, because the United Arab Re- 
public realises that this is the historic will of the Arab people and that unity 
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and socialism are in the intrinsic interest of the Arab people, their dignity 
and their happiness. 

lt is true that the movement for socialism and unity faced many ob- 
stacles and difficulties but they only helped steel our will and clear our vision 
towards the new society for which we all aspire. 

The United Arab Republic is conscious that such a viable, progressive, 
dynamic, united Arab nation will be a bulwark for the humanist values that 
are cherished everywhere by progressive mankind and which in the final 
analysis are the real investment in true solidarity. 

The Afro-Asian People’s Solidarity Movement has its international 
Secretariat in Cairo. The United Arab Republic welcomes all efforts and 
movements that seek to bring about national liberation of peoples, mutual 
understanding among countries and improvements in the standard of living 
of people in Asia and Africa. For many years Cairo has been the seat of 
many offices of the African nationalist movements from where the objec- 
tives of African nationalism were communicated to the world and the United 
Arab Republic put at their disposal all that they required morally and ma- 
terially to make the world conscious of Africa and to realise for the African 


nations independence, freedom and unity. Š 


Today most of these African nationalist movements have achieved their 
independence. Recently Kenya and Zanzibar have become equal and free 
in the community of nations. The United Arab Republic appreciates the 
fact that African independence would have to be followed up by African 
unity and African development. For this: reason the United Arab Republic 
has participated in all genuine attempts to bring about among the African 
states a principled unity which will expedite the liquidation of the last ves- 
tiges of colonialism and imperialism in Africa as in Mozambique and Angola 
and the end of the most obnoxious form of racialism practised in the world, 
namely apartheid in South Africa, Southern Rhodesia and Palestine. 

What I am trying to say is that Cairo is not only the official capital of the 
United Arab Republic, but because of the historical responsibility that the 
U.A.R. shoulders, Cairo has become a sort of a spiritual haven for all those 
who work unceasingly for the dignity of man at all levels. 


For me, as a representative of the U.A.R. in India, for the last five years, 
it has been a gratifying experience to witness the constant growth of rela- 
tions between India and the United Arab Republic and the mutual apprecia- 
tion of our respective functions in the international field and an eagerness to 
further extend the measure of participation of our peoples ih the benefits 
that technology and science have introduced. Both our countries have had 
a steady advance in the field of cooperation on all levels, economic, trade, 
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cultural and scientific. The intimate association and identity of outlook 
between our two nations have had far-reaching consequences in the national 
interests of our two countries, in the interest of Afro-Asian resurgence and 
solidarity and in the larger interests of mankind. | 

The African and Asian countries are experiencing today a moment in 
their history that puts them at the crossroad. Either we progress consis- 
tently, modernise our outlook, reinvigorate our values and affirm our strong 
belief in the vital importance of man or we allow the reactionaries, imperia- 
lists and racialists to play havoc with our destiny. The United Arab Re- 
public is determine that the first course will and must be followed. lt is 
also determined not to allow those disruptionist elements to have any say 
in determining our course of action. 

Hopeful signs that the tide of history is on our side should stimulate 
us for further dedication but must also protect us from complacency and re- 
signation. Evolution and progress might be the natural course of develop- 

ment but the human will is necessary to prevent a standstill and stagnation. 

Long live the friendship between India and the United Arab Republic— 
a bulwark against reaction and imperialism and a corner-stone to build the 
edifice of a new and dynamic society. 


Pan-Americanism -a brief survey 
Lajpat Rai 


Pan-Americanism is a word which carries an unpleasant aura about it. 
It is reminiscent of the pre-World War I expressions like Pan-Slavism 
and Pan-Germanism which represented the imperialist aspirations of the 
Great Powers. 

“Map of South America”, wrote the famous Nicaraguan poet Ruben 
Dario, ‘forms a head, the sombrero* of whichis that of Uncle Sam. Pan- 
Americanism is the shade on the lands of sunshine and colour cast by: Uncle 
Sam’s sombrero.” 

According to William Z. Foster?: 

“Historically, Pan-Americanism contains two mutually antagonistic 
elements: first the striving of the Latin-American peoples, supported by 
the democratic forces of United States and Canada to develop friendly co- 
operation with peoples of all the Americas; and second, the efforts of the 
predatory capitalist interests in the U.S.A (with the help of Latin American 
reactionaries) to use Pan-Americanism as a potent means to establish their 
domination throughout the Western Hemisphere.” 

Carleton Beals, in his well-known work, America South, characterises 
the concept as a “farce”, symbolising the domination of the United States 
over the countries of the South. “It symbolises big business, loans, the 
Big Brother patronage idea. It is drapery for the Monroe Doctrine.’” 

Hubert Herring another authority on Latin American affairs regards 
Pan-Americanism as nothing but a trade term made in the United States. 

“It means buy from us. Conversely it means don’t buy from Eng- 
land, It proclaims that those who happen to live in this hemisphere must 
buy one another’s pots and pans. Pan-Americanism is just another unilateral 
creed, camouflaged as a cooperation of all nations of this continent.’ 

Pan-Americanism is actually the greatest contradiction in terms. 


* Sombrero is a broad-brimmed Latin American hat. 
1. William Z. Foster, Outline History of the Americas, P. 254, 
2. Carleton Beals, America South, P. 492. 
3, Hubert Herring, Harpers Magazine. 
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It is based on two contradictory ideas—the avowed friendship of the 
rations of the hemisphere and the selfish predatory mercantile interests of 
one great power as opposed to the rest of them. 

Says Carleton Beals : 

“It has fallen between two stools; in a mediocre and super-diplomatic 
fashion prattling friendship, in equally mediocre fashion furthering selfish _ 
interests which violate true friendship.” 

That Pan-Americanism is based on the idea of United States hege- 
mony and domination can be clearly seen from the early statements of its 
American Ambassadors. Henry Clay, the co-author of the idea with Sec- 
retary of State James G. Blaine, declared : s 

“It is in our own power to create a system of which we shall be the 
centre and in which all South America will act with us.’ 

The United States Secretary of States in 1884, Richard Olney declared: 

“The United States has proclaimed itself the protector of this Western 
world, in which she is by far the strongest power. Today, the United 
States is practically sovereign on the entire continent, and its fiat is law upon 
the subjects, to which it confines its interposition.” l 

The above two frank statements reveal more about the true content 
of Pan-Americanism than all the verbiage about community of interests 
and ideas of American States’ geographical and spiritual unity of Western 
nations, joint defence, and economic integration of the hemisphere etc., etc. 


i 


The idea of the Western hemispheric cooperation actually originated 
with the leaders of the Latin American Revolution. As early as 1797; 
Francisco Miranda, famous as the “Precursor of Revolution”, formed: an 
all-inclusive plan for “The Great American Union”. , 

Later on Bolivar, San Martin, O’Higgins, Alvear and many other 
revolutionaries expressed similar ideas. According to Luis Quintanilla’: 

“Pan-Americanism: at its inception was indeed a Latin American 
affair. Expressions like “Congress of America’, ‘Congress of the Nations’, 
‘General Federation’, ‘General Congress’ ‘Grand Confederation’, ‘Per- 
petual Alliance and Confederation’, ‘American Alliance’, ‘The Greatest 
Nation in the World’ (meaning all America), ‘The American Pact’, ‘A Cor- 
dial Confederation’, ‘A truly American League’, ‘A Society of Sister Nations’, 


4, J. Clay, quoted by Carleton Beals, America South, P. 496, 
5. Luis Quintanilla, ‘Latin America Speaks, P. 93-94, ° 
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and Bolivars ‘Perpetual Union, League and Confederation’, were po- 


pular in the political vocabulary of early nineteenth century Latin America.” | - 


The first practical: attempt to realize the hope for hemispheric 
cooperation was made by Bolivar, in convoking the famous Congress of 
Panama. Its expressed purpose was to create a unity of the Western na- 
tions standing as a bulwark against incursions from Spain and other po- 
tential aggressions. All the nations of Latin America were invited to send 
delegates. + Nine Central American nations and Peru attended while Argen- 
tina, Brazil and Chile were unrepresented. United States delegates arrived 
too late to attend the Conference as invitation to them were sent too late. 
According to J. F- Rippy® Bolivar was hesitant in inviting the United 
States for two reasons: first he instinctively feared the growing power of 
the United States and second that he did not want to antagonise England, 
who for her own selfish reasons had given a certain amount of help to the 
Latin American revolutionaries. 

Bolivar, the visionary entertained great hopes for the Panama Con- 
gress, even contemplating it as the beginning of some sort of World League 
of States. He proclaimed : “Would it not be splendid if the Isthmus of 
Panama could be to us what the Isthmus of Cornith was for the Greeks. 
May we some day be forunante enough to install there an august Congress— . 
to deal with and discuss the high interests of peace and war with the nations 
of the other three parts of the world.” 

The Panama Congress adopted four treaties and a resolution to unite 
the Western nations into a ‘Perpetual Union, League and Confederation’ 
“which will defend the independence and sovereignty of all the American 
nations, shall have.an inter-American army of 60,000 men, shall apply the 
principle of conciliation and arbitration in international disputes and shall 
work for the complete abolition and extirpation of the African slave trade.” 

The practical results of the Panama Congress were, however, insig- 
nificant. Only one country Columbia, ratified the decisions of the Con- 
gress. 

In 1831, on the initiative of Mexico, another Latin-American Congress 
was called, but only a few governments accepted the invitation and hence 
the proposed Congress was cancelled. Later efforts were made in 1844, 
1856, 1864 and 1880 to call all-American Conferences, but due to lack of 
adequate response, they proved to be fruitless. Actually till 1865, Latin 
America remained in a state of turmoil, with unstable governments coming 
in and going out of existence. Even chaotic conditions prevailed in some 


eet 


6, Quoted by J, F. Rippy, Latin America in World Politics, P, 66. 
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of the countries of the South and Central America, and therefore, no thought 
could be given to things other than the immediate problems of administra- 
tion of the respective countries. 

This led to the initiative for Pan-Americanism of a different sort, 
passing eventually to the United States. 


hi 


For about two generations after the enunciation of the Monroe Doc- 
trine, Great Britain continued to exercise general economic and political 
hegemony over most of South America. The British exploited their strong 
political influence in South America by helping themselves to the lion’s 
share of the countries foreign commerce. 

By 1880, the United States had come forward as the native imperia- 
list power of the Western world and suddenly started to challenge the U.K. 
monopoly both in the economic as well as in the political field. The United 
States thus began a relentless drive for the Western hemispheric control 
with the first aim of eliminating the British influence. 

Says William Z. Foster : 

“Atethat time, U.S. policy towards Spanish Agneta had two sharp 
prongs—to subjugate Latin American peoples and to drive out British im- 
perialism: From then on the history of this vast area was increasingly that 
of a battle for imperialist control between the U.K. and the U.S.A. with 
the former getting more and more the worst of it, and o Germany, 
France and Jtaly playing lesser roles in this greedy struggle.” 

By the.end of the nineteenth century United States had adie 
the U.K. in both investments and the control of Latin American trade, 
especially in the highly strategic area of the Caribbean Sea, 

The position of U.S. investments was as shown in the following table : 
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Total U.S. investments : Million 








Dollars 

Country 1897 1908 1914 

Cuba and oiher West Indies Countries 49 226 336 
Mexico - 200 672 854 
Other Central American Countries 21 4i 93 
South America 38 130 366 
TOTAL | 308 1069 1649 


le a ee I a a a n= IPOS rte a PP PPP Mi rh yn tear 


7. William Z. Foster, Outline Political History of the Americas, P. 257, 
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Regarding trade, the U.S. share both in exports as well as in imports 
of the region, had increased from 12.5 in 1880 to 40.1 in 1914. The youth- 
ful United States imperialism was seeking to drive out the old British im- 
perialism. from all vantage positions in the economy of the region which 
the latter had occupied in the past. 

This battle was fought in the political field as well, and the first heavy 
blow struck by the United States in opening its political struggle against 
British influence was the formation of the Pan-American Union (at first 
called the Commercial Bureau of the American Republics) in 1889. 


IV. 


_ It was in 1881, that the first Conference of American States with the 
U.S. in the lead was called. The U.S. Secretary of State, James G. Blaine 
extended invitations to all independent governments of the New World 
to assemble in Washington “for the purpose of considering and discussing 
methods of preventing war between nations of America”. The war of the 
Pacific between Chile, Peru and Bolivia was in progress, so the delegates 
did not actually assemble till 1889. In this Conference a loose inter-Ameri- 
can Organisation was set up and was given the title of International Union 
of American Republics, with a Secretariat known as Bureau of American ` 
Republics. In 1910, the name of the Bureau was changed to Pan-American 
Union. ` | | 

From the very beginning the Latin American nations were suspicious 
of United States professions in the formation of the International Union 
of American Republics and the Pan-American Union. In the second meet- 
ing of the Pan-American Union in Mexico City in 1910, many Latin States 
asked for a clarification of the Monroe Doctrine and Argentina proposed 
a resolution asking that “no nation may intervene in the internal as well as 
the external affairs of another State’. In an impassioned speech the Ar- 
gentinian delegate said : 

“The U.S.A. is like a giant octopus stretching out its greedy tantacles 
to grasp every independent nation of Latin America. Today Haiti, Domi- 
nican Republic and Nicaragua are at the mercy of the Yankees, tomorrow 
it may be our turn. The first principle of any inter-American Organisa- 
tion should be: non-intervention.”8 

At the Sixth International Conference of the American-States in 1928 
once again some of the Latin American states proposed that the Conference 


. 8. Renee of iam Sais 18091231 published by the American, 
Institute, Mexico, P. 111. 
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formulate the exact interpretation of the Monroe Doctrine and the noto- 
rious “Roosevelt Corollary” and suggested a joint’ restatement of the doc- ' 
trine, making U.S.A: and the Latin American countries jointly responsible 
for its enforcement and for determining when it had been violated. 


This ‘insolance’ outraged that U.S. delegation leader who stood up 
to remind the Conference that the U.S. yet was the “great power in the hemi- 
sphere” and that the Monroe Doctrine and Roosevelt Corollary were the 
declarations of the U.S. government ‘in which other governments “‘did not 
and could not have any say”. This léd to the Mexican delegate Dr. Peeza 
to walk out of the Conference, thus bringing it to an abrupt end. 

In the Seventh International Conference of the American States which 
met in Montevedeo in 1933, some of the Latin American delegates raised 
the question of intervention once again. The Chilean delegate gave the 
following facts about the U.S. intervention in Latin America : 

1831 U.S. Marines attacked the Falkland Islands. | 

1896 U.S. open aggression on Mexico and the annexation of its 
territories of Texas, New Mexico, Arizona and California. 

1856 U.S. Marines’ landing in Columbia. 

1857 Military intervention in Nicaragua. 

1858 U.S. Marines’ landing in Uruguay. 

1891 Landing of U.S. forces in Valparaiso, Chile. 

1898 Armed ‘intervention in the Cuban War of ‘Independence. 


He also emphasised that in view of the above facts, Latin American 
countries could not be satisfied regarding U.S. intentions until the U.S.A. 
disowned the Monroe Doctrine and particularly the Roosevelt Corollary 
which was a “sheer insult” to the Latin nations of the hemisphere. The 
Roosevelt Corollary in part stated’: 


` “Tf a nation (Latin American L.R.) shows that it knows to act with 
reasonable efficiency and decency in social-and political matters, if it can 
maintain law and order and meets its obligations it need fear no interfere- 
ence from the United States. Chronic wrongdoing or impotence which 
results in general loosening of ties of civilised society, may in Latin America 
ultimately require intervention by some civilised nation, and in this western 
hemisphere the adherence of the United States to Monroe Doctrine may 
force the United States, however, reluctantly, in flagrant cases of such wrong 
doing or impotence, to the exercise of an international police power.” 


The United States could not agree to either of these proposals and 
the Conference ended by passing a vaguely phrased resolution “that offen-' 
ded .noone.and accomplished. nothing”. : 
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In the same Conference, the U.S. Secretary of State Hull explained 
the. U.S. stand on this vital question of ‘intervention’ by pointing out that 
there were two types of intervention resorted to by nations in the world. 
One was the permanent intervention for the purpose of acquiring new ter- 
ritory and the other a temporary one “in order to protect lives, assets and 
for other humanitarian reasons”. According to Hull it was permanent 
intervention that should be condemned and not the temporary one “which 
could be beneficial for all concerned”. 


This was an official confession of the interventionist policy of United 
States in the affairs of Latin American countries, which the former wanted 
to use as an instrument of Pan-Americanism and as a policy “beneficial to 
all the countries of the hemisphere”. 

In the Chapultec (Inter American Mexico) Conference in 1945, the. 
United States presented the delegates with the famous “Clayton Plan” and. 
recommended it at the conference as “the basis of hemispheric unity—both 
in the economic as well as other spheres”. 

This plan, called the “Economic Charter of the Americas” had three 
major policy slogans : “Free Trade”, “Free Investment” and “Free Enter- 
prise”. 

The “free trade” aspect of the ‘charter’ called for a mutual lower- 
ing of the tariffs among the American nations, exposing them to the severe 
competition from the highly organised industries of the United States. This 
was aimed at making the South American market as the exclusive preserve 
of the United States industries. 

The “‘free investment” aspect of the programme would give the United 
States, the only American country with sufficiently large sums of capital 
for extensive foreign investment, the right to.enter with its capital into 
various countries virtually upon its own conditions. 

According to C.R. Rodriguez, a Cuban economist®: 

“The Clayton Plan, in the name of Pan-Americanism seeks to con- 
vert Latin America into a vast colony.” . 

The “free enterprise” aspect of Clayton Plan would deny the people. 


of Latin America the right to nationalise and thus keep into their own hands 
the basic resources and the industries of their countries. 


V 


The Plan also recommended an arms-standardisation project and 
the constitution of the Inter-American Defence Board. According to this 
scheme all, the American countries had to standardise “the materials of; 
all units of the various armed forces and. the facilities for its. production”: 
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There were also measures to ensure joint systems of compulsory. service, 
offering training etc., with exchange of military officers and students.’ 
This “triple freedom” formula which was sought to be sold to Latin 


American countries in the name-of Pan-Americanism was described by 
Victor Codovilla thus” : l 

“The well-known theory of Hemispheric unity or Pan-Americanism 
' has its expressions in the countries of Latin America in the following forms : 
in the imposition of the so-called American democracy; of the American 
economic system, of American culture, of the American military strategy and 
tactics of the American foreign policy. The slogan of the movement is 
America for the Americans (of the North).”’ 


In 1948, at the Bogota Conference of the American States the loose 
union of American Republics was renamed as the Organisation of American 
States (O.A.S.) while its Sécretariat continued to be known as Pan-Ameri- 
can Union. According to the Constitution of the O.A.S., the constituent 
members are committed to the following principles : 

1. Collective security against outside aggression. 

‘2. A common defence system. 

a Safeguarding of democratic institutions in the- region. 
4, Economic cooperation. 

5. Peace between member states through arbitration. 
6. Fight against ideologies alien to the hemisphere. 


In the above array of principles to which the organisation of American 
States is committed, the principle of non-intervention in the internal affairs 
of the member states finds no place despite the fact that Latin American 
countries since the inception of the Pan-American Union had been fighting 
for its inclusion. Intervention still remains the inalienable right of the United 
States in the affairs of the member countries. The most recent examples 
of such an intervention was in Guatemala in 1957 and in Cuba (in various 
forms) since 1959. 

Since the inception of the Pan-American. Union, Latin America never 
faced actual external aggression except in a. minor way from Britain and. 
France in 1892 and 1893. Since that time this principle has only adorned 
the constitution. According to Porter and. Alexander," the Latin Amer- 
ican armed forces are incapable of contributing to any significant measure, 


9. Laurence Duggan, The Americas, P. 186. 
10. Victor Codovilla, America’s Latin American Colony, P. 17. 
11. Charles O. Porter and Robert J. Alexander, The Struggle for Democracy in Latin 
America, P. 188#189: 
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in the hemispheric defence, which “fundamentally depends upon’ the stren- 
gth of the United States armed forces. These armies have also little to 
do in defending their countries against their immediate neighbours, since. 
the inter-American system now in existence has shown itself rather efficient 
in muffling out warfare in the area and will be efficient so long as the United 
States is of preponderant strerigth iri the hemisphere. The Latin American 
armies are, however, highly effective ini tyrannising over their’own civilians. 
To the degree we help to do so by arming them and otherwise supporting’ 
them, we are weakening the defence of the hentisphere, not ‘strengthening. 
it.” l l an 

But the defence of the hemisphere is only a cloak to carry out the real 
objective of the U.S. monospolists namely to keep the ‘alien’ ideologies out 
of the continent in the name of the defence of democratic institutions enun- 
ciated in the Clayton Plan. By alien ideology is meant any set of policies- 
adopted by any Latin American government which might .touch the pri- 
vileges of the United States: interests. i 

Says Salvador de Madariaga : 

“Many U.S. representatives in Latin America believe that a (Latin 
American) country’s pro-United States attitude must be expregsed by its 
reliance on private initiative and its hospitality towards foreign investments. 
If on the other hand, a government decides to reserve the exploration of its 
oil field to itself, or relies on public “regional development programmes”, 
these are (to be considered) manifestations of anti-American tendencies, 

- perhaps of pro-Communist orientation.’’!2 

It was in consonance with this attitude that the United States govern- 
ment put all sorts of pressures on the Mexican government after the Revo- 
lution of 1910 and later in the 1930’s when oil companies were nationalised 
by Mexico. 

Using once again the Organisation of American States as an instru- 
ment to fight “alien ideology” in Cuba, the United States Government has 
adopted an aggressive policy towards a small neighbour. At Punta del- 
Este meeting of the O.A.S. the Chief U.S, delegate Dean Rusk demanded. 
from the Conference “a collective break of diplomatic relations with Cuba” 
and urged the Conference to pronounce Cuba’s regime “as incompatible 
with the inter-American system”. He also asked the members of the Or- 
ganisation to “stop trading with Cuba and to set in motion individual and 
collective acts against this centre of world communism in the Americas”. 

To see that this was done, United States used another principle of 
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pan-Americanism namely of “economic cooperation”. Columbia was given 
a loan of 22 million dollars and Venezuela of 18 million as soon as they 
broke diplomatic relations with Cuba from the Alliance for Progress funds. 
Argentina was promised 150 million dollars and Ecuador 17 million if they 
did the same. Economic cooperation was thus reduced to an instrument 
of pressure to gain political advantage., 

Such is the reality of Pan-Americanism. Speaking in frank terms 
E. Martin. United States. Assistant. Secretary. of. State, recently said : 

“The present task of the United States should be summed up as fol- 
lows : weakening the attrative force and possibilities. of the Cuban regime; 
training Latin American military and police forces to deal with uprisings; 
efforts by the Organisation of the American States to stimulate individual 
and collective actions towards this end, aid to U.S. partners through the 
Alliance for Progress.” 

Thus Pan-Americanism is not a system of unity of western hemis- 
pheric nations as dreamed of by Bolivar and the fathers of Latin American 
independence. As Williams Z. Foster put eae 

“It serves to keep the Latin American countries from “falling fully 
under the influence of the U.K. and other European powers like Germany, 
France an@ Italy and acts as an effective sounding board for cynical and 
hypocritical U.S. imperialist policies in Latin America.” 
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NON-ALIGNMENT AND THE STRUGGLE 
AGAINST THE COLD WAR 


Anthony Greenwood 


Text of speech delivered at the inaugural session of the Seminar on 
International Affairs and World Peace held in Delhi in December 1963. 


ALTHOUGH lam Chairman of the Labour Party | am not a delegate from 
the Party and | therefore speak as an individual. But | know I can, as Chair- 
man, bring my Party’s greetings to the people of India. We have always been 
proud of having been able to play a part in restoring their freedom to them. 

As an individual | want to thank you for your courtesy in inviting me 
and to congratulate Diwan Chaman Lall and his colleagues on the enterprise 
and devotion they have shown in organising this Seminar. | 

~ Nothing could -have illustrated more vividly the need to thigk in terms 
of peace and understanding than the tragic, violent end of President Kennedy 
at a time when he and Premier Khrushchov had established a relationship 
of trust and respect which meant so much to the ordinary people of all coun- 
tries. 

The history of India gives abundant proof that you can kill or imprison 
men’s bodies but you cannot kill or imprison the ideas for which they stand. 
We must pray that President Johnson will carry through to triumph the cam- 
paign against racialism, and for civil rights, which President Kennedy had be- 
gun. 
For a seminar on world peace there could be no more suitable forum 
than Delhi. As far back as 1957 Prime Minister Nehru was giving us warn- 
ing: 

“There are those”, he said, ‘‘who have begun to look on the 
hydrogen bomb and the capacity for mass destruction as a ‘deterrent’ 
to war. It may be conceded that this may be the case in the beginning 
and in the short term. But fear is no basis on which to build peace and, 
what is more, we cannot be certain that the hydrogen bomb will 
function as a deterrent against its use by the possesser of it. Some 
miscalculation, panic, or some internal changes within a country, and 
even fear over-reaching itself, can trigger this force, Nothing deters 
global conflict thereafter.” 
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“Fear is no basis on which to build peace” might well be the slogan 
of this important gathering. The world, moreover, will long remember 
with gratitude the Indian Government’s stand for sanity, its repudiation of 
nuclear weapons, its role in Korea, Suez and the Congo—and the spirit 
which, even at the moment of invasion, made it back China’s admission to 
the United Nations. 

At the time of the Sino-Indian hostilities it, was fashionable: to regard 
them as proof that. non-alignment does not pay. But sensible people know 
that if India had been aligned at that time a border dispute between the states | 
could have become a war.to the death between two ideological power blocs. 

_ dt is important that those of us who care passionately about peace 
should not be disheartened or diverted by temporary setbacks. Rather 
we should take heart from the fact that there is a growing awareness of the 
appalling consequences of nuclear war, and from the fact that the great tides 


of history—-to use Anuerin Bevan’s famous phrase—are flowing in our direc- 
tion. The growing awareness of the need for planning in the Western bloc, 


and the increasing urge towards liberalisation in the Eastern bloc, must lead’ 
the world ultimately to socialism, to democracy and to peace. 

But let us not underestimate the dangers which still exist just because 
we are relieved and encouraged by the test ban treaty. So far we have gone: 
only a short distance along the road to disarmament and the world’s arms 
bill goes up and up. | 

Colonialism and racialism still contain the seeds of war: Southern 
Rhodesia, Angola, Mozambique, and South-Africa are problems of world- 
. wide importance. We must resist. moreover with all our might any acti- 
vities calculated to divide the world on the basis of colour, or any attempts 
to create a new colonialism under the guise of economic help or military 
support. The freedom of all men, as well as the peace of the world, must 
be our goal; the two are indivisible. 

The greatest value of the test ban treaty is that it has given usa breath- 
ing space and a new atmosphere of trust. In that atmosphere let us deter- 
mine to get away from the more blatant foolishness of the Cold War. Let 
us accept and welcome the fact that the two giants, Russia and America, 
have given proof that they want peace. . 

‘And when either President Johnson or Premier Khrushchov: seneede 
a point let us refrain from heralding it as a sign of weakness or an act of humi- 
liation. If we do so herald it we shall only produce stubborn and dangerous 
intransigence. And let us remember that all world leaders—whatever their 
form of government—are in varying degrees limited by public opinion in 
their own countries, 
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When we meet in the Commissions will be the time to discuss details, 
but in the meantime let me stress some of the principal policies-we believe 
should be pursued. 

First, we must stop the spread of nuclear weapons to countries which 
do not already have them. In this respect | believe that the British Labour 
Party has made a signal contribution. We believe that. Britain must aban- 
don her attempt to be an indépéndent nuclear power. So'long as we possess 
nuclear weapons we have no moral right to urge other nations to forego 
them or to abandon them. 

We do not want NATO to be dependent upon a nuclear strategy and > 
we have strongly opposed the proposal for the M.L.F: We are’ bitterly op- 
posed to nuclear weapons getting into German hands. And we are against 
the proposal contained in the Nassau Agreement for Britain to have her own: 
Polaris submarines. 


We believe that Britain can best serve the cause of peace by sending to 
the United Nations a Labour Foreign Secretary to urge upon the world our 
positive policies for peace and the relaxation of tension. 

That brings me to the second urgent need—the need for disengagement 
in the trouble spots of the world and the creation of nuclear free aones and 
areas of controlled disarmament. Disengagement in Europe is vitally im- 
portant, and the world’s disregard of the Polish Government’s Rapacki 
Plan and the earlier Gaitskell Plan put forward by the Labour Party is to be 
deprecated. If East and West want peace, negotiations on such a basis should 
begin at once. : 

But it is not only Central Europe where danger exists. Other storm 
centres are Latin America, Africa and the Middle East where the hostility 
to Israel is a source of grief to those of us who want nothing but good-for 
both Arabs and jews alike. | pray that the forthcoming visit there of His 
Holiness the Pope—whose untiring efforts for peace, like those of his great 
predecessor, we value so much—will help to bring real peace to-those trou- 
bled lands inthe Middle East. 

Latin America, Africa and the Middle East should be transformed into 
_ guaranteed nuclear-free zones, and the non-aligned countries should de- 

mand the implementation of the votes in the General Assembly of the Uni- 
ted Nations calling for Africa and Latin America to be nuclear-free zones. 
Those votes should be followed by positive negotiations at a regional level 
in which the nuclear powers should be involved—for the responsibility: for 
the dissemination of nuclear weapons is largely theirs. 


Finally let me say a word about the United Nations, loyalty to which 
we in the Labour Party regard as the keynote of our foreign policy,.and from 
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the days of the great Arthur Henderson we have been dedicated to the prin- 
ciples of true collective security. At our Annual Conference in Scarborough 
two months ago we adopted an 8-point resolution re-stating our attitude. 


That resolution read as follows: 


“This Conference believes that only through a major advance to- 
wards world government can a secure peace be established. It believes 
that a Labour Government should pursue the following policies within 
the United Nations : 

l. The establishment of a nucleus of a permanent international police 
force ; 

2. The creation of a world development.organisation with the necessary 
supervisory authority over the international economic agencies ; 


3. The setting up by the United Nations of a disarmament agency, not 
only to supervise the execution of a disarmament agreement, 
but to help secure it ; 

4, Reform of the United Nations financial arrangements so that mem- 
. ber states are obliged to pay their allotted share of the United 
* Nations operations, whether or not they approve of the particular 
projects ; 

5. Full support for the diplomatic activities of the Secretary General 
and his staff ; 

6. Reform of the Security Council and the Economic and Social Council 
so as to make them more representative particularly of the large 
number of new nations : 

7. Making the United Nations universal, including in particular the 
admission of the Peking Government of China; and 

8. The acceptance by member states of decisions of the Security 
Council and recommendations of the Assembly when carried by 
an over-whelming majority.” 


We cannot afford the risk of another war. Neither national prestige 
nor the advancement of an ideology are important enough to imperil hu- 
man survival on this Earth. Nor can morality justify the toleration of fa- 
mine, disease and ignorance so that the wealth which should be used for 
ending them may be diverted instead into the manufacture of the weapons 
of death and destruction. 

This year the world will be spending 40,000 millions sterling, 120,000 
million dollars on what is believed to be defence-—-money which could be 


we 
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used for irrigating the desert, draining the swamps, clearing the jungle, era- 
dicating beriberi, leprosy and tuberculosis, building schools, roads, hospitals, 
power stations and ports. 

Posterity will not forgive any nation which plunges the world into 
another war. But for all eternity men and women will praise and bless 
those nations which set the feet of suffering humanity on the road to peace. 


KENYVA—A New Nation Is Born 
` Hari Sharan Chhabra 


Kenya, which attained freedom on December 12, 1963, is the 35th 
independent state to emerge in Africa. With the birth of Kenya, young 
Africa has now pushed the remaining areas of white control all the way 
down to the Zambezi river. Some years ago, white men controlled nearly 
. the whole of Africa from Cairo to Capetown and from Dakar to Dar-es- 
Salaam. Only Ethiopia and Liberia were free. Now the aspirations of 
African nationalism have pressed the colonialists back toward the southern | 
end of the continent, where the first white settlers stepped ashore three 
centuries ago. i 

Kenya’s independence will, no doubt, bring a fillip to the independence 
movements in the remaining colonised areas, Southern Rhodesia, South 
Africa, British High Commission Territories and the Portuguese territories 
of Angola and Mozambique on the continent’s opposite coasts. 

The independence of Kenya is particularly significant as a key to 
Africa’s future, as she is the first free black state south of the Sahara with a 
. settled non African population. The transfer of power in Kenya was a difficult 
job, because in this process the status of racial communities had to b= 
reversed. The Africans were politically and economically the have nots and 
the settled Asians and Europeans were the haves. This situation brought in 
many constitutional complications, but fortunately enough a reasonable 
solution was found. Such an issue never arose on the west coast, it did not 
come up in neighbouring Uganda, because until October 9, 1962 she was a 
British protectorate in which land was difficult for non-Africans to purchase. 
It never arose in neighbouring Tanganyika, which being an international 
trust territory, the British Government had to protect the interests of the 
indigenous population. 

Before we come to the constitutional and economic developments some 
words about Kenya’s land and the people are necessary. 

The name Kenya was obtained from Mount Kenya, a formidable 17,040- 
feet peak arising almost directly on the Equator. According to one author, 
the word Kenya comes from a Bantu word meaning ostrich, which symbo- 
lises to Africans the alternation of black rock and white glacier on the 
mountain’s summit. 
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Land and the people 


Equatorial Kenya is almost the size of France, 225,000 square miles 
and has three main geographical divisions; 

1, The coastal strip, with its port Mombasa, which till last year be- 
longed to the Sultan of Zanzibar; 

2. The Northern Frontier Province which comprises more than half 
the country and is mostly a desert wasteland. Parts of this area 
are demanded by neighbouring Somalia to form her dream- 
land—-the Greater Somalia; and 

3. The central plateau with altitudes ranging from 3000 to 10,000 
feet, constituting more than 16,000 square miles. Here are the 
rich, fertile highlands, till recently owned exclusively by the 
European farmers. 


Not only is Kenya arid (except the highlands), it is poor. It has-no 
mineral wealth to speak of, no petroleum, no water power. The country 
lives by agriculture—imixed farming—and the chief exports are tea, coffee, 
pyrethrum and vegetable and animal products. Kenya has had a difficult 
economy and during the troubled Mau Mau years conditions grew worse. 
The economy has, however, received an appreciable lift during the past four 
years or so. 

Kenya has some eight million people, of whom 200,000 are Asians 
and 60,000 Europeans. The immigrant communities are important because 
they control the better part of the country’s economy. But the fact should 
not be forgotten that Kenya is an African country—98 per cent is the black 
population. 

Two-thirds of Kenya is arid supporting at most Hamitic and Nilo 
Hamitic pastoralists. The population is concentrated for the most part in 
the highlands. The Bantu form more than 70 percent of Kenya’s popu- 
lation. The coastal tribes Giriama, Digo and Furuma have, however, cus- 
toms in common with the central tribes, Kikuyu and the Kamba. The 
Kikuyu, the largest of Kenya’s tribes, live on the ridges which run eastward. 
The Masai reached furthest of the Nilo-Hamitic peoples, going well south 
into Tanganyika. Of the other Nilo-Hamites in Kenya the most important 
at the beginning of the century were the Nandi, who put up the longest 
and fiercest resistance to the incoming British. Luo are Kenya’s one 
representative of the Nilotic people and form the country’s second largest 
tribe. i 

The tribal affinities play an important role in Kenya’s social and political 
life. Prime Minister Kenyatta’s party, the Kenya African National Union 
(KANU) is supported by the Kikuyu, Luo, Kamba, Kisi, Meru etc., while 
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the Opposition party, Kenya African Democratic Union (KADU) draws its 
support from the Kelinjin, Masai etc. Kikuyu, the largest tribe have been 
the most enterprising. In their search for education, they set up their own 
schools independent of the missions and as traders they have rivalled the 
Asians. They also gave birth to the first political movement in the country. 
A point worthy of note is that most of Kenya’s problems today spring from 
the uneven development of its tribes. Some—and notably the Kikuyu— 
have adopted change, but others—and here the Masai are outstanding, have 
sought to maintain traditional ways. The Kikuyu, the Luo and the Kamba 
have mostly gone out to work in the European economy of farms and towns 
and hence KANU’s appearance as the voice of the urban proletariat. The 
relatively backward tribes, which support KADU, fear that they may be con- 
trolled and colonised by those who have adopted the techniques of a new 
world. This-explains to a large extent KADU’s clamour for regionalism. 


Historical Background 


The brief introduction about the land and the people: must now be 
supplemented by a short historical sketch. Kenya, lying. on the Indian 
Ocean, has been frequented by seafaring traders from time immemorial. Arab 
settlement on the Kenya coast is almost 2000 years old. Trade came to 
Kenya ports from India and from ports as far as China. The first modern 
explorers were the Portuguese: Vasco da Gama stopped at Malindi in 1498. 
But the Portuguese never penetrated inside. Then came the Christian mis- 
sionaries, who set up their missions inland. The British acquired Kenya as 
a part of British East Africa after establishing themselves in Zanzibar. The 
reason the British gave for their intervention and penetration was of course 
based on humanitarian grounds—to abolish the Arab slave trade. But they 
also had a utilitarian motive—they wanted to open up East Africa to trade. 
This was done through the British Imperial East African Company, which . 
was set up in 1888. The British Foreign Office took over Kenya in 1895 and 
it formally became a part of the British Empire. 

This acquisition was soon followed by railroad and white settlement. 
Kenya, they say, is a child of its railroad. This was originally built to tap 
and exploit Uganda; Kenya was a kind of by-product. The railway brought 
the Indian settlement. Although Indian traders were there in Zanzibar 
and coastal areas of Kenya already, the British Government had to bring in 
Indian contract labour for the railways. Many of the 30,000 Indians who 
worked on the railways returned to India, but the early years of the twentieth 
century. saw a wave of Indian migration to Kenya—the land.of opportu- 
nity. White settlement in Kenya began with Lord Delamere. In 1903 he 
was able to get from his Government a grant of 100,000 acres in the 
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highlands. Later he was able to persuade the British Government to make 
Kenya a white settlers’ paradise. There were 13 European settlers in 1901, 
3000 in 1911 and 9000 in 1921. A law was enacted, the celebrated Crown 
Lands Ordinance, which gave the Governor the right (with certain restric- 
tions) “to grant, lease or otherwise alienate in His Majesty’s behalf any 
Crown lands for any purpose and on any terms and conditions as he may 
think fit”. 


Kikuyus also live on these highlands, but one million of them are 
squeezed into 2000 square miles, while just a few thousand Europeans 
owned till recently 16,000 square miles. This is the direct cause of land hun- 
ger among the Africans and their basic grievance which resulted in the 
violent Mau Mau crisis. 


Constitutional Developments 


The non-African settlers in Kenya especially the Europeans, have 
created several complex constitutional problems in the country and this has 
led to a considerable delay in the emergence of its independence. The 
British Government throughout the sixtyeight years of control of Kenya 


has generally taken a pro-settler stand in political matters. p 


It is important to note that the Kenya legislature was dominated by 
the settlers until the 1920’s, though control remained with the officials, and 
the Colonial Office insisted on some representation of the Indians by 1907. 
This position of white supremacy was undermined in the interwar period 
by several factors. One of these was continued Indian protest against the 
concept of Kenya developed “primarily for European settlement”. Ano- 
other was the growing pressure of missionary representation of African in- 
terests and the beginnings of actual African political organisation, notably 
Mr. Harry Thuku’s Kikuyu Association started in 1920. 


During the war the African voice grew stronger, even though the 
settlers achieved ministerial positions in the Executive Council. Their - 
attitude to the highlands became defensive only. The Colonial Office en- 
forced reforms in trade union and labour organization; but even so the 
Reverend (later Archbishop) Beecher was pressing for better African re- 
presentation, and when in 1944 Mr. E.W. Mathu was nominated as the first 
African to represent his people in the Legislative Council, the movement 
that was to end with the transfer of power to African hands had its begin- 
ning. A new Governor, Sir Philip Mitchell, brought out with him the 
principle that Colonial Office rule must be maintained until Africans were 
adequately represented. In 1948 he reconstructed the legislature, creating 
an unofficial majority—but among the 22 unofficial members, 11 were 
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African and Asian. Though white faces predominated owing.to the pre- 
sence of 15 officials, the settlers: had lost their dominance.. e 


It was prolonged only by the outbreak of the Mau Mau revolt, which’ 
at once signalised African discontent, and expressed a movement of Afri- 
canism which had begun, in the wake of Indian independence, to sweep 
through the continent under the leadership of a new generation of foreign> 
educated African intellectuals. In Kenya Jomo Kenyatta was Soon. gaoled: 
for his alleged relationship with the Mau Mau outbreak. 


Prominent as the settlers were in suppressing Mau Mau the colony had 
to call on British aid, in troops and money, and this gave back the constitu- 
tional initiative to Britain. In the British political climate of the 1950’s, and 
' in face of the “wind of change” in Africa, this could only mean an attempt’ 

to create a multi-racial parliamentary democracy in Kenya. A brief 
apartheid-minded settler attempt to suggest a “regional Kenya” having a 
white highlands core governed by the farmers came to nothing. In 1952: 
an African was brought into the Executive Council after talks with the Cold- 
nial Secretary Mr. Lyttelton. This was not acceptable to African aspira-' 
tions, even when coupled with elections for the African members. Under 
a qualified* franchise devised by Mr. (later Sir) Walter Coutts, and with: 
most Kikuyu excluded, the nationalists, led by Mr. Tom Mboya, swept the’ 
board at the elections in March 1957, even defeating the “moderate” Mathu. 
No sooner elected, the Africans formed political parties and campaigned: 
for enough seats to give the Africans parity in the council. They refused: 
to accept office. ie 

The new Colonial Seran: Mr. Lennonx-Boyd, had to end the; 
“Lyttelton settlement” before it had run its term of 1960, owing to African. 
‘non-participation. In 1957 he added a second ministry in the Executive. 
Council for the Africans, and gave them six more elected seats; but to: 
balance this he introduced 12 ‘“‘specially elected members”, four of each: 
race, who were in fact elected by the Council as an electoral college. This. 
was a limited step in the direction of a common roll, even though Africans; 
felt it packed the council with “stooges” to spoil their tactics. : -s 


At the Lancaster House Conference in London, held bya new Secretary’ 
of State, Mr. Iain Macleod, a wholly new constitution emerged (and was: 
virtually imposed) in which the Africans got an African majority—33 elee~' 
ted seats out of 65. The Europeans, Asians and Arabs elected 20-members* 
under a system of indirect voting (first a communal election to ‘seléct'can-* 
didates, who are then chosen by all races voting together). National mem- ` 
bers were coopted by the Council, and members could still be nominated. ‘ 
The number of elected. members in the Executive Coungil was increaséd® 
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It was hoped that this step towards responsible government would hold 
for a time, and lead to racial cooperation and the training of African members 
and ministers in public business. But it was soon clear that rapid advance 
io complete African control under an African Prime Minister was inevitable, 
if peace was to be held. The Africans under Mr. Mboya, and the Kenya 
African National Union demanded the release of Mr. Jomo Kenyatta. As 
they refused to join a government, a temporary coalition was formed of 
Mr. Blundell’s New Kenya Party and Mr. Ngala’s followers, who duly 
founded KADU, the Kenya African Democratic Union. 

The ensuing period was important in two respects. It meant that the 
Europeans were living, in political terms, on borrowed time. But when 
this became clear there was a resurgence of tribal fears of the Kikuyu and 
Luo—the big tribes—by some of the smaller tribes, and a deep split in African 
‘nationalist leadership took place. It led to demands for a federal constitu- 
tion by the smaller tribes fearing for their land and influence at the centre. 
Then followed Mr. Kenyatta’s release in 1961, his attempt to unite the two 
parties, and his formal assumption of the leadership of the KANU—and a 
fight to the finish between the two African groupings which led both to a 
regional constitution and to the final triumph of KANU which opposed that 
type of constitution. 

The great weight of African membership in Legislative Council made ` 
it impossible to delay independence, once a constitution that would work 
- had been agreed. That constitution emerged from the long drawn out 
Lancaster House Conference of 1962. KADU were in a position to block 
independence indefinitely. KANU were convinced that independence was 
the only desideratum—they had seen constitutions come and go under the 
British, cumulatively to their advantage. They broadly agreed to a watered 
down version of the KADU demands, which set up seven autonomous 
regions deriving their powers from the constitution, not from the central 
„government, and with deeply entrenched safeguards against changing that 
constitution. 

KADU was able to win a decisive majority in the general elections held 
in May 1963 and Mr. Kenyatta who was appointed Prime Minister rightly 
took his victery as a national mandate to change the constitution to shaken 
the regions’ financial powers and to strsngthen central control of the police 
and the Civil Service. KANU leaders ran an effective government on the theme 
of harambee (working together) and at the pre-independence talks in London 
in November t963, they. broadly won from Mr. Sandys, the Colonial Sec- 
retasy, all their main objectives. The present constitution, therefore, though: 
embodying the Lancaster House complexities, and retaining region 
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administration does give the central government enough power to control 
overall administration, law and order and economic planning in spite of any 
regional harassment. 

Though in theory some changes could still be TET in the Senate by 
the KADU Senators, it is probable that, by taking matters gradually, KANU can 
in fact get further changes through the Parliament constitutionally. It has 
not yet gained the cooperation of the seventh (the Somali inhabited) region, 
and it remains to be seen if it can continue direct rule over that area. 


Pee 


Economic Possibilities 

While the people of Kenya have been immensely absorbed in the 
political and constitutional problems, some quiet, though noteworthy, pro- 
gress has been going on side by side in the economic and social field. Now 
that the political battle is won, the energies of the leaders of Kenya are 
_ directed towards economic emanicipation. 

There is hardly any doubt that Kenya’s economy is as unsound as- that’ 
of any new nation, but Kenya faces one more handicap. As already stated 
it has virtually no known national resources save her soil. In the agricul- 
tural field some notable progress has already been made. In the past 60 years 
the value ef her agricultural exports has risen from nothing to a level of some 
£ 33m annually. Cash crops have been greatly diversified and expanded 
and the subsistence needs of the country have been rationalised. Some 
12,000 African farmers annually pass through farmers training centres. Dur- 
ing the years 1962-63 the Government of Kenya has seriously realised the 
importance of breaking the European monoply on the best land in Kenya 
and schemes are in progress for buying up lands from the European farmers 
and distribution among the land-hungary Africans. The scheme, though ` 
` slow and expensive, has the blessings of African leaders. 

The Kenya Government is committed to a fairly expensive policy of 
social development. Money is being found for schemes such as educational 
expansion and extended health services. In the recurrent budget of £ 40m, 
the biggest single item of expenditure is on education—almost 15 per cent of 
the budget. 

The economy on the whole.is showing encouraging trends. There has 
been a growth in foreign investment, particualrly in the past year.. This-is 
largely due to the most peaceful process of transfer of power. There has 
been: a slight overall: improvement in employment, but Kenya: still has a 
formidable unemployment problem. 

Fhough Kenya’s industry and. trade is one of the most developed in 
tropical Africa, it still follows the pattern commonly found in a-compara- 
tively under-developed country, i.e., a general: trend towards the production 
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and export of primary commodities combined with the import and consump- 
tion of manufactured articles from abroad. Import substitution has begun 
(for instance, a first class oil refinery has now been built at Mombasa) but. 
is nevertheless still in its early stages and a great many more imported goods 
could ‘be manufactured locally. Various promising openings for the es- 
tablishment of new industries therefore exist. Most important of all, an’ 
entirely new mass market is growing up among the African population, whose 
income is. rising steadily, 

Almost all those who are in any way connected with industry in Kenya 
are fully convinced that the Jong term safety of investment in industry is 
sound. The Kenya leaders place a very strong emphasis on a programme of 
industrialisation, and recognise that such a programme will be heavily de- 
pendent on investment from outside. Legislation has now been drafted 
giving firm and detailed guarantees to overseas investors. 


Harambee Spirit 
'*-" Kenya’s struggle on her road to independence has been long and ar- 
duous, but the hardest work has just begun. Mr. Kenyatta and his collea- 


gues are engaged in the task of nation building with a healthy and pros- 
perous way of life. Achievement of independence is just the first $tep. 


During these post-independence weeks, one has seen that Prime Minister 
Kenyatta’s theme of harambee has worked as desired. Notwithstanding the 
mistakes of the past, the Kenyans are trying to build in Kenya a country in 
which race, tribe, colour or creed form no barrier to the membership of a 
society of free and equal citizens. A new era of understanding and coopera- 
tion has tọ start. The Kenya leaders have on several occations assured the 
immigrant communities that their future was bright and that “it is our busi- 
ness to protect their life and property”. Africanisation has to come through 
but this will not greatly alter the status of the Asians and Europeans. 


Prime Minister Kenyatta is himself anxious to submerge the racial 
bitterness of the past and to assure the immigrant races of a respectable 
place in the tasks of nation building. This is something which the Asians 
and the European settlers had never offered him. In a recent message to 
the settlers he said : 


“We are all human beings. We all make mistakes. But we can all forgive. 

z- That is what we need to learnin Kenya. Where I have harmed 
you I ask forgiveness. We must put the past- behind us. The 

. only settlers who will not be wanted are those who consider them- 
selves bwanas or masters, who look down at Africans as ‘boys’, 

_the term whites used until a short time ago in addressing an African 
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of any age. Anyone who still wants to be called bwana should 
pack up and go.” i 
The slogan harambee has made a further headway as regards the gov- 
ernment’s relations with the Opposition. Some of the present political and 
constitutional institutions have to undergo steady modifications, but the 
Kenyatta government has done nothing drastic, which will threaten the 
democratic and peaceful working of these institutions. The aim of KANU 
is certainly a one-party state. In such a state regionalism will have a dif- 
ferent connotation. It is hoped, however, that in any constitutional changes 
that may take place in Kenya, the leaders will bear in mind the need for 
winning the goodwill of all the peoples. The Kenya personality, which will 
thus emerge, will have a sound basis and foundation. 
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The Serpent and the Crescent : A History of the Negro Empires of Western Africa. by K. 
Madhur Panikkar, (Asia Publishing House Rs. 22 p. 356 pp. 


The region dominated by the Niger and its tributaries is, like the Nile valley, one of the 
centres of African civilisation. It is the habitat of the makers of West African history 
and the scene of the great negro empires of old. In his 356-page book Mr. Panikkar 
sets out to trace the history of these empires from the earliest times to the nineteenth 
century when West Africa like the rest of the continent fell under European subjugation. 
He discusses the politics, economy, administration society and civilisation, of the people 
of this region as well as makes interesting comments on the various influences 
real or imaginary that went into the making of their culture. Mr. Panikkar discounts 
foreign derivations generally attributed to the achievements of negro people and cites 
a mass of evidence to prove the indigenous origin of West African culture and civilisa- 
tion. 


The book is divided into two parts. Part 1 traces the history up to the nineteenth 
century. In Part 2 the author analyses the economy, administration, society and civilisa- 
tion, and the impact of Islam during the period under review. Some dynastic lists, a 
chronology of events, and a list of some of the major communties of West Africa are 
given in the appendices. 


Mr. Panikkar more or less sum’ up his themes in a 36-page introduction. He 
puts forward the thesis that West African civilisation failed to develop beyond the medieval 
stage because of its reliance on trade for economic prosperity. The items of this trade re- 
quired “mere collection” and this consequently acted as a disincentive to the organisation 
of production. This, the author contends, was a condition foisted upon West Africa by 
her North African connection which acted as “a destructive rather than a constructive 
element”. 

Taking up the empires one by one the author discusses Ghana, Mali, and Songhay. 
These empires spun the period circa 300 A.D. to 1590 when the Moroccan invasion and 
the resultant defeat of Songhay forces at Tondibi disrupted the state system they re- 
presented. There follows a period of general chaos when internecine struggles are waged for 
- the possession of Gao and Timbuktu, the two imperial cities of the Songhay empire. 
From the fifteenth century onwards the Europeans started appearing on the West African 
_coast at first in order to break the North African monopoly of the Western gold 
trade and from the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries onwards inaugurated the notorious 
Atlantic slave trade. This latter trade gave birth to well organised and well armed coastal 
states whose prosperity depended upon it. They acted as middlemen between the Euro- 
peans at the coast andthe African hinterland. For more than three centuries the. At- 
lantic slave trade dominated West African life, a boon to those engaged in it, but ,a factor 
of wanton destruction of human life, uncertainty and insecurity for the people. The 
trend was reversed when at the beginning of the nineteenth century Britain’s rising indus- 
tries led to the abolition of the trade and the resultant anti-slavery campaign. 


The economic crisis that results from the abolition of the Atlantic slave trade is a 
major factor in the story of nineteenth century West Africa. The states which had based 
themselves upon that trade now find themselves faced with a problem of adjustment. 
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Other factors operating are the resurgence of Islam, the rise of new powers like the Fulani, 
and a dominant nationalist spirit. Europeans in their new garb of “legitimate traders” 
seek direct trade links with the West African interior. In fact Europe was scrambling 
for Africa as a whole, and by the end of the century the parcelling out process was virtually 


over. 


Throughout the book emphasis is not on the activities of the foreign powers but 
on the West African people themselves. In the last four chapters of the book—Part 2— 
the author gives thematic treatment to the economy, administration, society and civilisa- 
tion and Islam over the whole region for the period under review. One interesting argu- 
ment put forward with respect to economy is that West Africa was from the earliest times 
“a colonial economy”, in which the dominant economic activity—trade is financed 
and controlled by North African merchants or their agents. Hausa and Yorubaland are 
given as exceptions to the ‘rule’. In discussing culture “it would be worthwhile to keep 
in mind the fact that West African civilisation was essentially medieval”. The author 
gives many other points to be kept in mind. Among them: “the conflict between 
Islam and paganism is at the root of the West African problem”. 


Mr. Panikkar’s book should arouse much discussion. He has handled his theme 
elegantly and put forward some thought-provoking theses. But the absence of bibliography 
or footnotes in a controversial and developing subject like African history must be- 
considered an obvious and serious defect. 


A. M. M. 


The Arabs and the World: Nasser’s Arab Nationalist Policy by Charles D. Cremeans. 
Published for the Council on Foreign Relations by Prager, New York, 1963, 338 pp. 


Perhaps nothing is more responsible for the blurred vision of the ‘Arab East’ in the 
eyes of Americans than their own systematic blindness or refusal to look at certain political 
realities in this region. These realities are as the title of the book suggests, that the Arabs 
have, if not a united, then at least a common and identical view of world problems, and 
that Nasser is the unchallenged chief spokesman of this view. In order to enlighten the 
Américan public opinion on these issues, and explain the mystic or mythos of Arab policy, 
Charles D. Cremeans sets out to give this penetrating account, which not only informs but . 
also stimulates. In the preface the author explains his approach as “analytical rather than 
historical”.. Indeed, it is an analytical’book and not one meant for kindergarten kids. It 
must be added in fairness that the author has presented the Arab appreciation of world 
politics “looking from the inside out”. 


The book begins with a retrospect of U.S. foreign relations with the ‘Arab east’ and 
with an examination of prospects for future relations between the two. In between, the 
author has portrayed the evolution of Nasser’s political views and how he personifies the 
nationalist ideas of the entire Arab world in its dealings in the community of nations: 
Cremeans is fully convinced of the righteousness of the cause that Nasser has espoused. 
Although his appraisal of Arab situation in Chapter IV and the position of Arab States in 
Chapter V is-calendarical and lacks the precision of delectable analysis, yet it would 
add immensely to the understanding of a person without a back-ground in West-Asian., 
history and institutions. ‘Chapter VII and VII constitute a lucid explanation of the deve- 
lopment and evolution of an independent foreign policy. His explanation of the breakup 
of Syrid provides only a superficial account and leaves a discerning reader dissatisfied. 
His obvious sympathy:for Arab nationalist aspirations does not allow his feelings to colour. 
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his judgement in analysing “the Arab-Israel conflict ” in Chapter X. And his tip to the 
U.S., in this connection, is refreshingly new. To keep out of the tiff, he says, the United 
states must take a “‘scrupulously neutral position’’ (p. 324). 


Thirteen chapters with a brief introduction is neither exhaustive nor exhausting and 
yet it provides a comprehensive and balanced analysis of the situation. Cremeans, in- 
terpretation of the situation is that nothing can stop the rolling advance of revolution in the 
“Arab east’, It is very much there to the discomfiture of the West and the Communists 
alike. But, on the whole, modern Russia, with no colonial records to its credit, strikes a 
sympathetic cord in the heart of the Arabs, for she apparently associates herself with these 
emerging regimes. In contrast, America clings to the dying conservative governments 
simply because they are pro-West. He writes : “The Arab nationalist has no patience with 
American cautiousness for change” (p. 21). Therefore, keeping in mind the universal 
aspiration of the Arabs for unity, the U.S. should go hat-in-hand with these revolutionary 
regimes and try to bring about a radical political and social change. He also gives a few 
tips to the U.S. “to participate creatively in the process of change” with the objective of: 
“the expansion of the area of freedom in the world” (p. 325). 


The real question with which the author is enamoured, to this reviewer, is not how to 
bring about a revolution (of course, a peaceful one) in the Arab east with American co- 
operation, but rather, how to check the infiltration of Russian influence. It is a negative 
attitude. His complacence, too, is beyond repair. He assumes that all that America has 
to do is to understand the spirit of revolution, which is not very difficult, for afterall the 
revolution in Afro-Asia is an extension of French and American revolutions! Is it all 
that simple? Oversimplification and generalisation is another flaw from which this, 
otherwise well written, book suffers. ə 


This book serves not only as a political biography of Gamal Abdel Nasser but also, 
serves as a biography of political events in the Arab east, especially of the last decade. It 
depicts the ambitions and aspirations of the Arab nationalist movement in broader pers- 
pectives. But, the spectrum is so wide within the Arab world, and the divergence so great 
that it would take a long time to have a completely unified policy of the whole region. The 
dilemma is not only limited to the Arab nations but also affects the nations dealing with 
them. 


It is not easy to deny the events of history even if people try to run away from them or - 
be cynical about them. The best way to peep into the future is to have a look into the 
past. And, if the momentous events of the Arab east are any indication, then Mr. Cre- 
means’ book is really a valuable addition to human and diplomatic understanding. Al- 
though the book is primarily meant to explain to the Americans the mystic that is orien- 
tal, yet it also adds to the understanding of the orientals about their neighbours. 


Raj Krishan Srivastay a 


The Common Market—European Community in Action by J. Warren Nybtroni and 
Peter Malof, 1963. 


What is there in the name one chooses to give to a thing ? Almost everything, the 
American writers and publishers sometimes seem to suggest. A name is given to a> 
series—the Vorstand Searchlight Books, the objective is proclaimed “to illuminate a ` 
segment of the globe or an activity...” and if you do not find even a candle light shown to 
you, you should take all this in good humour and praise the yankee style of “how to 
advertise and profit’. This is the story of the book under review writtenby two authors. ` 
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If you are not a beginner, and read this book, you find at the end that you have not been 
able to enrich your existing stock of knowledge of common market any more than if you 
had not read it. 


A postwar creation, the European Common market at the time of its birth had very 
few well-wishers. Even inside its own Western camp, it encountered much opposition 
from the side of those who are now too eager to enter it. That it has ultimately come out 
with flying colours, is disputed by none. Even the communists of common market coun- 
tries are no longer its impeccable and sworn enemies. Small wonder that such a big suc- 
cess story should tempt every sort of writer to try his luck. 


This book tries to present a short account, spread out in five chapters. This small 
book containing 133 pages, survey in the first chapter “the Europe in flux”, presents short 
European national profiles in another, describes the set up of the Common Market and 
the larger European Community in the next two chapters and finally it spells out * ‘the 
outlook” and implications. 


The story of Europe in flux is told in the same old Robinhood style—the Red menace 
and all that. Western Europe, the focus of this book is claimed to be “the main spring of 
the most volatile and dynamic forces for change now sweeping the continent” and yet in 
the same paragraph the author approvingly quotes Paul-Henri Spaaks’ observation that 
“the European nations are somewhat like scattered chicks, when they see a hawk hovering 
above them, they tend to come together”. What ‘chicks’ really ? They needed millions 
of colonial people to feed on and now the mere sight of a ‘hawk’ brings them together to 
be the main springs of the most volatile and dynamic forces ! 


The story sketches of nations of Western Europe are better done, but even here 
wherever tfe writers have tried “to illuminate a particular segment of the globe” as in case 
of Portugal, the attempt has simply become ludicrous. “A Corporate Republic” the au- 
thors describe Portugal, “it is ruled by benevolent dictatorship which though lacking the 
ruthlessness of a totalitarian system...”, but at another place the authors have frankly 
admitted that “forced labour has been a basic element in the economy of the colonial 
possessions”. Chicks of the same family ! 


- Barring such stinking embellishments, the authors have generally succeeded in many 
cases in providing the lay readers, with some useful information especially in regard to 
Britain, West Germany, France, Turkey etc. 


This is not to deny the merits of the book. The book is primarily meant oe non- 
specialist readers. I would regard it as the first merit of this small book that it does not 
fight shy of admitting that the Common Market has political overtones. Rather the authors 
frankly admit that “an apparent failure or unwillingness to recognise the Common Market 
as an essentially political movement, contributed to persistent misunderstanding of its 
basic impetus and character”. The blame for it is put more on the British policy than on 
others, Germans are shown to have been more concerned with the markets’ political rather 
than purely economic implications. It is good to make the non-specialist readers know 
why Britain is not opting for Common Market; “The Commonwealth no longer served as 
a reservoir of strength and united political support. The United States had made it plain 
that it could not recognise any special relationship with Britain outside a European con- 
text.” 


How is this going to affect the U.S.A. in the foreseeable future? It is likely “to ren- 
` der the continent increasingly less responsive to the leadership and influence of the United 
States. Superficially, this movement may take the form of stronger neutralist and third 
force tendencies.” The writers candidly admit, 


H. G. Pant 
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Whither India? A Se: Published by the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, Bombay. 
Price Re. 1/- 


One of the criticisms often levelled by foreigners against Indians is that they are a 
self-righteous and complacent people who find it easier to see other people’s foibles 
than look at their own faults. The criticism is probably not without some justification, 
but it certainly fails to take into account the amount of self-criticism and self-searching 
that still goes on in an important section of India’s intellectual and moral leadership, It 
includes prominent persons belonging to all political parties and also those who do not 
belong to any political party at all. What unites these people is their intense concern 
with moral problems and the fact that they partake, in varying measures, of what may be 
called the Gandhian spirit. 


Some of these people took part in a symposium on contemporary problems conduc- 
ted by the Gandhi Smarak Nidhi, an organisation devoted .to Gandhian studies. The 
symposium appeared in the Gandhi Marg during 1960 and 1961 as a series of articles. 
Now it has been- brought out in the form of a book by the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, 
Bombay. 

The major question raised by and discussed in these articles is whether the progress 
that has taken place in India during the last fifteen or twenty years is in the right direction; 
if not, what can be done to put the country back on the right path. 


The problem is seen by most of the contributors as essentially that of striking a syn- 
thesis between science and spirituality, material progress and individual emancipation. 
They all believe that such a synthesis is desirable. How far it is possible to bring it about 
in the social and economic conditions prevailing in the country today is a different ques- 
tion. A majority of the contributors voice a note of anxiety about the trend towards gross 
materialism and away from Gandhian values noticeable in many spherés of life in India. 
They relate this problem to a world-wide concern today with the production of goods and 
multiplication of wants. These writers also feel that a leadership, educated in the ways of 
the West, cannot adequately meet the moral and social problems created by wrong and 

‘completely unsuitable economic and political slogans and actions. According to them 
one of the greatest dangers in India is the emergence of an elite uprooted from the soil, 
out of sympathy with the mind of the people and out of touch with the real sources of mass 
motives. From this lack, arises their helplessness in dealing with upheavels which they 
can neither understand nor control. Their very sophistication and enlightenment, which 
makes them champions of science and progress in a comparatively backward society, also 
disables them from formulating and finding adequate expressions for the innermost long- 
ings and: aspirations of the masses. 


‘Gandhiji, as several contributors point out, was conscious of hee dangers did was 
responsible for evolving a political philosophy which sought to bridge the gulf between 
the leaders and the led, and also took care to avoid any concentration of political or eco- 
nomic power. Several contributors call for a more rigorous application of Gandhian 
ideas. In the formulation and implementation of the country’ s political and economic 
policies, As one of the contributors putsit: ‘‘nothingis needed more today than to get-back 


deliberately and with all our strength to the moral and ve values of the Gandhian 
era”. 


The Gandhian paaa is applied in the discussion of some of the concrete problems 
facing the country, such as regional and linguistic separatism, unemployment, and growing 
disparity between urban and rural levels of prosperity. Several solutions are offered. 
Some are the familiar ones like giving of greater power to the Panchayats, promotion of 
village industries and reform of public services. Among the less familiar sugggestions is one 
for the setting up of a National Commission for Moral Reconstruction. Leaders like Dr. 
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Radhakrishnan and Acharya Vinoba Bhave, it is offered, should be invited to work on 
this Commission, which will be charged with the responsibility of bringing about a moral 
and cultural regeneration of the people, specially of students and youth. 


Some of the problems discussed in the Symposium may be unreal; certainly not 
all the solutions offered are practicable. But the eminence and honesty of those who take 
part in it, and the deep moral fervour that informs their ideas and insights command at- 
tention. 


` H. M. 


The Foundations of New India by K. M. Panikkar, George Allen & Unwin Ltd., London, 
1963, 260 pp., price 25s. 

K. M. Panikkar has written may books to date. The most recent one “The Foun- 
dations of New India” has the Panikkar impress; a reasonably good language, a goodly 
number of generalisations, and a self assurance which writers do not display when writing 
on a difficult subject (such as the one Panikkar had chosen). To the class of generalisa- 
tions belong the passages relating to the impact of Muslim and British conquest on In- 
dia—an impact by any account is a complex affair and which does not easily lend itself 
to sweeping judgements. To the category of self-assurance belong the comments on 
Indian history, which it would appear would have been better tempered with caution as 
behoves a serious historian. 


Much of what Mr. Panikkar Says is not significant, half the book being a rehash 
of what he has said in his previous works. More is of a doubtful character. His use 
of the word “Islamic State” to describe the pattern of pre-Mughal and Mughal administra- 
tion is open to objection. There is no need here to marshal the evidence against his use of 
the term, which is readily available in the scholarly works of R. P. Tripathi, P. Saran 
and Ibn Hasan. These treatises show how insignificant was the theological influence 
in the administration of the state in Khilji, Tughalagq, and Mughal times. Mr. Panikkar 
however, prefers to ignore all this evidence. But then he is not a professional historian. 
He is writting for the layman who demands no rigid standard of scholarship. But the 
objection against the use of the word “Islamic state” is that it is false and will not do 
for the layman too. 


Mr. Panikkar is impressed by the differences in the ways of life and culture of the 
Hindus and Muslims. In the chapter “British heritage” he is at pains to highlight the 
deep gulf which existed and still exists between the two communities. Even before the 
British came, he believes, Muslim nationalism was fully developed. The foundations 
of Pakistan it would seem had been laid before the eighteenth centurey. This is seeing 
the past through present-day predeliction and is, needless to say, not a happy way of 
writing history. But Mr. Panikkar is in the distinguished company of Prof. R. C, Majum- 
dar in adopting such a technique. 


Now to Mr. Panikkar’s comments on the story of the development of Indian na- 
tionalism. We find that no examination of Dadabhai’s contribution to the nationalist 
movement is made in the chapter “New Society” in which he analyses the controbution 
and ideas of early Congress leaders. Further he has the regrettable tendency of dis- 
missing most of them as having no hold over the masses, as “strangers in their own land”. 
Did Mr. Panikkar mean to include in this group the name of Dadabhai ? He has not 
made it clear anywhere. And what about Surendera Nath Banerjea? Did he 
too belong to the “strangers in their own land” group ? His description of the behaviour 
and ideals of the middle classes of the nineteenth century India nowhere reveals the 
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complexity of the subject matter involved. He has only strewn liberally over the 
pages of his book views without regard for scientific examination, based on painstaking 
and patient research. 

The same tendency is visible elsewhere. The tactics used by Tilak to arouse the na- 
tional spirit of the people through Ganapathi and Shivaji festivals are termed “original”, 
and seem to hold Panikkar’s admiration. He never stops to inquire the conseqnuences 
which flowed from Tilak’s use of these devises. Tilak was certainly no communalist but 
his use of religious weapons in the political struggle -was unfortunate in that it ‘could 
easily make the Muslims suspect his bonafides. A united front against the British could 
not be built up in the face of these suspicions. 


As regards post-1947 events in India, Mr. Panikkar’s narrative is factual and not 
analytical. One cannot perhaps expect anything more from him. It might seem un- 
generous to criticise him on this score in this age of specialisation when scholars are en- 
gaged in writing specialised monographs on limited periods. But when one spreads 
one’s nets far and wide, depth of insight has to be sacrificed. : 


K. Parthasarathy 
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. the brave knight of PET P 


character and of pure heart.. 


It is difficult to believe that Jawaharlal is no more. How is 
it possible to think of India without him? He was the part of our 
life ; he was the shining soul of our people. In him centred our hopes 
and aspirations. His was the light that illumined our future, If 
Gandhiji was the liberator and creator of India, Jawaharlal was the 
loving guide who set India on the path leading to greatness and 
glory. His vision inspired and moved us. His wisdom imparted 
radiance to our minds and his determination confirmed our will. India 
had learnt to depend upon his sure judgment when knotty problems 
beset us. We leaned upon his strong arms when grave crisis 
threatened us, We had faith that our beloved peerless leader will 


not tail us, 
e 


India’s loss is immeasurable but the loss of the world is no 
less, - His was the clarion call which summoned the world to reason 
when passion and strife and doubt stalked abroad and menaced 
human civilisation with destruction. If there was one man who loved 
mankind passionately and longed for peace with the uttermost sincerity, 
it was he. His heart went out to those who were in anguish and 
needed succour. He regarded all humanity as one great family. His 
faith steeled the resolve of those in every land who fought valiantly 
against the dark forces of unreason, exploitation and violence, 


The brave knight of unsullied character and of pure heart has 
gone to his eternal rest. May his great dream of liberty, fraternity 
and justice so continue to bestir our souls that we may not falter or 
weary till man’s destiny is fulfilled, 


” 


28 May 1964 Dr. Tara Chand, M. P 


Sane 


Resolution 


The Institute of Afro-Asian and World Affairs places on 
record its sense of irretrievable loss and profound grief at the 
sudden passing away of India’s dearly loved and uniquely gifted 
Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru. In his death we have lost the 
foremost freedom fighter of India whose intrepid, determined 
and resourceful leadership brought victory in the struggle for 
independence. We mourn the untimely demise of one who was 
outstandingly courageous and a farsighted leader of the progressive 
and liberating forces of the world and the chief architect of the 
grand edfice of modern India. 


The Institute recognises in him a great advocate of world 
unity and peace-and a doughty champion of the solidarity of the 
Afro-Asian peoples, and acknowledges that it owes to him the 
inspiration to pursue the cause so dear to his heart. : 


In the anguish of the nations it joins the sorrowing world to 
send its message of heartfelt sympathy and condolence to his 
beloved daughter Shrimati Indira Gandhi and the other members 
of the family in their bereavement. 


_ The End of European World Domination 


E. J. Hobsbawm 


SARDAR Panikkar has called the four hundred years from the early six- 
teenth century the “age of Vasco da Gama’’; that is to say the age of European, 
or more precisely west European, world domination. We have now lived 
through to the end of this period. We are today living through its very last 
stages. What I want to do briefly and summarily in this article is to consider 
the decline and fall of European domination in historical perspective. 


| wish to establish the following points. First that the fall of Europe 
can be fairly precisely dated between the years 1905 and 1955. These years 
will, | am reasonably sure, enter history as ‘the world revolution’. Second, 
that the decline and fall of Europe is historically also the decline and 
fall of the economic and social system whose rise saw the triumph of Europe, 
namely capitalism. The ‘world revolution’ will therefore be seen as the fall 
not only ofeEuropean hegemony, but of world captalism. This does not 
mean that this or that territory may not for a long time remain formally or 
informally under European domination, or that world capitalism has ceased 
to exist. But neither Europe nor capitalism are any longer hegemonic. 
Third, that the fall of Europe is one aspect of the greatest social revolution 
seen in world history. 

This analysis does not imply that Socialism in any single version, or 
in any form hitherto familiar, will automatically become the new dominant 
economic and social system. Nor does it mean that any single power or 
geographical region will exercise the predominance held by western Europe 
and its overseas prolongations (e.g. the U.S.A.) in the past. But the ques- 
tion of what is succeeding European domination and capitalism is not the 
subject of this article. 

Let us first consider the main stages of European decline. If we look 
at a historical atlas we shall find that Europe expanded its political and mili- 
tary domination until about 1914. In fact, however, this process of expansion 
was accompanied by periodic earlier setbacks and retreats. 

The first of these occurred as early as the seventeenth century, and is not 
of long term significance. It was an incident in the so-called ‘European crisis’ 
of that century, which saw not only an advance of new empires (the Dutch, 
English and French) at the expense of old ones (the Spanish and Portuguese) 
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but a temporary recession of all European influence. The expulsion of 
Europeans from Japan, the moves against Christianity in China, the retreat of 
European settlement in the Portuguese parts of Africa, are examples. How- 
ever, under the new colonial systems expansion soon resumed, and we need . 
not consider the seventeenth century recession further except perhaps in 
connection with the regional history of east Asia. 

A more significant setback occu rred towards the end of the eighteenth 
and the begnning of the nineteenth centuries, i.e. in the age of the American 
and French revolutions. During this period most of the American continents 
became politically independent of Britain, France, Spain and Portugual, 
generally in the form of nominally sovereign republics. Equally significant, 
though not entirely comparable, changes occurred in Europe during the 
nineteenth century, with the national liberation movements in Greece and the 
Balkans. Since these movements were directed not against European but 
against Turkish domination, they cannot be strictly compared to the Am- 
erican ones. | mention them in this connection, because they also illustrate 
some of the consequences of what might be called ‘premature’ or ‘immature’ 
liberation movements. 

The movements of the period from about 1760 to 1860 show certain 
clearly marked characteristics. 

First, the masses of the population were rarely involved jn them. In 
the Americas they were mostly ‘white settler’ movements for autonomy, 
though of course in some countries, such as the north-eastern USA ‘white 
settlers’ were a fairly large mass). In Europe they were largely movements 
of the local gentry and intellectuals, so much so that, for instance, in sou- 
thern Italy it was actually possible to mobilise the revolutionary peasantry 
and the urban poor against the nationalists and liberals and on the side of 
the feudal regime, because as the Neapolitan poor said, “a Jacobin is a man 
with a carriage”. Second, the aim of these movements was, with rare ex- 
ceptions, exclusively political independence. In most cases the new coun- 
tries were quite content to turn themselves into economic colonies or satel- 
lites of some power or other—in Latin America mostly of Britain. Most 
of these countries therefore remained backward and undeveloped, or at 
best turned themselves into economies dependent on some advanced power. 

The exceptions to this generalisation are significant. At one extreme 
there was the USA which turned itself into a rival capitalist power, though 
only after defeating in civil war the southern states, which conformed to 
the Latin American pattern, being content to remain a raw-material-producing 
economy dependent on Britain. But the case of the USA is unique. 

At the other extreme there were some genuine mass independence 
movements, notably in Haiti and Ireland. In these cases, characteristically 
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enough, social problems such as slavery and the agrarian problem domina- 
ted the movements. But they failed. Haiti fell back into the backwardness 
which is still its fate. When Ireland won independence—which was admit- 
tedly not till much later—it became a stagnant little kulak republic. 

The third stage covers the period from the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury until 1905. The changes during this era were less dramatic, but potentially 
more signficant. There were two dramatic retreats of European power : in 
the USA and in Japan, both in the 1860’s. Both mark practically the only 
time in modern history when countries have actually succeeded in solving 
the problems of backwardness by adopting the techniques of capitalism as 
pioneered in north-western Europe. (One might add the lesser cases of the 
white British dominions somewhat later). For this reason they have re- 
mained somewhat outside the range of the world revolution of 1905-1955. 
Moreover, the significance of Japan was not merely that it industrialised on 
the Anglo-German model, but that it did so as an Asian country. It was 
not quite the first to attempt to take a lead out of the European book. In 
Egypt Mohammed Ali had tried to do so in the [830’s, and it may be that 
even before this Tipu Sultan (as in Egypt with French help) also attempted 
westernisation. However, both of them failed. But by 1850-70 western 
capitalism had penetrated so deeply into extra-European countries, and 
had created er transformed the world economy so profoundly, that the 
‘modernising’ movement had potentially far stronger social bases and tech- 
nical possibilities. From 1905 onwards the consequences of this internal 
transformation of non-European countries by the capitalist world market 
began to be more visible. 

We now arrive at the beginning of the world revolution. After 1905 
the changes came thick and fast, though few Europeans paid much atten- 
‘tion to them, since most were blinded by their provincialism. Lenin, how- 
ever, observed both the simultaneous revolutions and noted their signifi- 
cance in his remarkably prescient article ‘Inflammable Material in World Po- 
tics’ in 1908. There he drew attention to : the Persian revolution of 1906, 
the Turkish revolution of 1908, the rise of the Indian national movement 
(in Maharashtra and Bengal) and the Chinese revolutionary movement which 
would in 1911 end the age-old Empire. He hardly needed to add the Russian 
revolution of 1905, since his readers were familiar with it. However, a 
year or two later he might have added the Mexican revolution of 1910, which 
marks the beginning of the first major social revolution in Latin America. 
And of course in 1917 the October Revolution brought this first phase of 
the world transformation to a climax. 

What is the significance of all these almost simultaneous events ? It 
is threefold, : 
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First, it showed that, for the first time, revolution reached out be- 
yond western Europe and marginal areas colonised by Europeans, and effected 
old, strong and independent non-European empires. This is the signifi- 
cance of the events in Turkey, Persia, China, and even to some extent Russia 
(which was, after all, like Turkey, a half-European half-Asian empire). The 
profoundity of capitalist transformation on a world scale, and at the same 
time the way in which European penetration could be met, were both clari- 
fied. It was thus evident that the strongest of the old empires was destined 
to fall ; but at the same time that non-European states like Japan which mo- 
dernised were exempt from this decline. 

Second, it demonstrated the emergence of systematic national inde- 
pendence movements within former colonial empires. India and Egypt joined 
Ireland within the British empire, Tunisia began to develop the earliest forms 
of a national movement within the French. 

Third, it demonstrated the beginings of the merger between national 
and social liberation movements, i.e. the entry of the masses into the 
politics of colonial and sem-colonial nations. That is the significance of the 
Russian 1950 revolution—through Russia, of course, can only be called semi- 
colonial with considerable reservations, and more directly, of the Mexican 
revolution with its strong agrarian element. What had been called “a revo- 
lution’ in nineenth century Latin American history was a mere military coup. 
The peasant leader Zapata introduced a new element into tHe situation. 

Lastly, the period 1905-[| introduced the characteristic of the twentieth 
century revolution: its unprecedented and unexpected speed. Things 
move much faster than most observers expect. Within less than a dozen 
years of this crucial period of 1905-1] the October Revolution had triumphed, 
and a vast range of powerful mass national and -social-revolutionary move- 
ments were in existence, threatening the stability of the old empires. 

Once again, while western observers, including the local social-de- 
mocrats, were blind to these developments, Lenin was keenly aware of their 
import. As early as 1916 he envisaged the future of world politics as follows: 

“The social revolution cannot come about except in the form of an 

epoch of proletarian civil war against the bourgeoisie in the advanced 

countries combined with a whole series of democratic and revolu- 
tionary movements, including movements for national liberation, in 

the undeveloped, backward and oppressed nations.’’ (Sel. Wks V 

296). 

Let us consider the pattern of the world revolution after the climax 
of this first wave of revolt against western domination, say in the middle 
[920’s. The situation was then as follows. Russia was a Soviet Union. 
There was a mass national movement in India, a mass revolutionary movement 
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in China, the makings of a national movement in several Moslem countries 
(Egypt, Tunisia), and fairly active national movements in parts of South-east 
Asia (Indonesia, Vietnam). On the other hand Russia was isolated, the 
old advanced countries strong and superficially recovered from the post-war 
political crises, and in many parts of the world—notably in tropical Africa— 
imperial administration never seemed stronger and more effective than bet- 
ween the wars. The revolutionary movement had still not gained Negro 
Africa to any significant extent, and, with the exception of Mexico, had hardly 
any importance in Latin America. |t was in fact almost wholly Asian, and 
more specifically south and east Asian. (This had a considerable effect on 
the Marxist theory of colonial revolution which was elaborated in those 
years, but very largely on the basis of Indian and Chinese experiences. Con- 
sequently an adequate Marxist analysis of its problems in other areas of the 
world did not as yet become available.) For all these reasons it was pos- 
sible for non-Marxists in western Europe to under-estimate the profoundity 
of the crisis of European domination. This was all the easier because the 
USA, which was plainly a capitalist and white country, an extension of At- 
lantic Europe, was now increasingly powerul and important. It might even 
have been possible for the superficial observer to put down the revolutionary 
unrest to the disturbance of the first world war, and to hope that with cap- 
talist stabilisation and peace it would make no further progress, As we 
have seen this would have been a mistaken analysis, even supposing that 
capitalist stabilisation and peace could have lasted longer than in fact they 
did. The key period of the revolution---1905-11 occurred well before the 
world war. The war merely broke down an already ramshackle building 
of world imperialism. 

In fact, neither capitalist stabilisation nor peace lasted for more than 
a few years. The great depression of 1929 led to the beginning of the second 
wave of world revoution, the second world war and its attendant events to 
its second, and decisive, climax. 

In the perspective of the world revoution the crisis of 1929 may well 
be seen as a sort of ‘final crisis’ of capitalism, for it marked the simultaneous 
breakdown of the colonial and semi-colonial economies and the simultaneous 
emergence on a world scale of mass national and social liberation movements. 
Thus in Asia it led directly to the major leap forward of the revolutionary 
movement in Indo-China, in Africa the national movements of Ghana may be 
traced back to the cocoa boycott on the Gold Coast, in Latin America 1930 
marks the end of the old unquestioned feudal domination almost everywhere, 
and in the West Indies the political awakening also fell into the period of price- 
slump during the 1930’s. | need hardly add that the movements in the colo- 
nial and semi-colonial countries in which solid foundations had been laid 
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during the first phase—China, India and Mexico also made decisive steps 
forward. However, it is perhaps worth pointing out that the socialist and 
communist movements, and the labour movements in general, also registered 
marked advances over large parts of the world. Thus this period saw the 
foundation of co-ordinated national trade union centres in several Latin 
American republics, and a world-wide trade union expansion, as in 1937. 
The political crisis of the imperialist powers in world war Il brought these 
developments once again to a climax. 

Let us consider the results of this second wave of the revolution, as 
they appeared in the middle 1950’s. They were extremely impressive. The 
USSR had emerged as the first socialist great power, and one of the two 
dominant powers of the world. China was independent and communist, 
and advancing with giant steps. India was independent, a leading neutralist 
power, and seeking, at least in part, to use the methods of economic deve- 
lopment pioneered by the socialist countries. Southeast Asia was inde- 
pendent, mainly neutralist, and strongly influenced by the socialist methods 
and the socialist world sector (including one country which had won inde- 
pendence under the leadership of a communist party). Islamic nationalism 
was at last a major force, as demonstrated by the Egyptian events of 1932 
and the Algerian liberation movement. African nationaism was at least a 
serious force, and the first Negro African country (Ghana) on the verge of 
independence. Patchy, but unmistakable, signs of the advance of mass po- 
litical consciousness were evident in Latin America, and there were even 
some localised social revolutions, or attempted progressive transformations 
(as in Bolivia in 1952, Guatemala 1954). 

Moreover, the mass of newly independent powers were either com- 
munist-led, or neutralist and, at least nominally, inspired by ‘socalist’ aspira- 
tions. In other words they were not merely politically independent of the 
west, but competed with it, tending to adopt a model of economic develop- 
ment evolved by the USSR, or modifications of such a model. (This is less 
true so far of Africa and Latin America). 

| have chosen the middle 1950’s as the concluding date of the great 
transformation, because by then the major break-through has been achieved. 
They did not, of course, mark either the conclusion or even the temporary 
slackening of the process. On the contrary, the bulk of African countries 
achieved their political independence only after that date, and the first so- 
cialist revolution in Latin America, the Cuban, had not yet occurred, though 
the movement of Fidel Castro was already under way. Nor is there any 
reason to suppose that the pace of social and political change will now slacken. 
On the contrary, both in Latin America, in the Islamic countries, and per- 
haps also in Africa, major developments are to be expected in the next 
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decades. However, the Chinese revolution, the recovery of the USSR 
from its wartime devastation, the beginning of breakthrough in Africa, Latin 
America and the Islamic world have probably, on a world scale, decided the 
main course of twentieth century history. What is to follow belongs to a 
new phase of world developments. 

What will be the characteristics of this new phase ? From the point 
of view of the decline and fall of European domination, one crucial factor 
has emerged in the course of the revolution of 1905-1955, and | shall con- 
clude by drawing attention to it. 

The revolt against Eurpe was not a revolt against European civilisation. 
What has been defeated is the political domination of western countries, and 
the domination of the characteristic ideas of nineteenth century bourgeois 
civilisation which were associated with them: capitalist, liberal, or Christian. 
But in another sense the defeat of Europe was achieved by the triumph of the 
techniques and ideas evolved in western Europe : by the rationalism of the 
eighteenth century, by science, technology, progress. The ideas of socialism 
and communism, which embody this heritage and provide it with a powerful 
Organisational form, have succeeded beyond most people’s expectation. 

Conversely, the initially very widespread and powerful movements 
which sought to fight Europe by retrogression or evasion, have all failed. 
The early Klindu revivalist movement in India, the Moslem Brotherhood in 
various Islamic countries, have gone the way of the Russian narodniks. In 
the history of the liberation of the underdeveloped countries these move- 
ments have played an important part, and it may be that historians will one 
day distinguish a ‘populist’ phase of development, in which such movements 
determined, in one form or another, the activity of the national and libera- 
tion struggle. But that phase was in the nature of things temporary, and 
the populist movements already belong largely to history and have ceased 
to play a significant part. 

What we are entering upon today is therefore not a period of European 
(Atlantic) or anti-European history, but of world history. It is the great 
merit of Marxism and scientific socialism to have emancipated the progressive 
heritage of Europe from its association with the domination of capitalism 
and empires, and to have put it at the disposal of all the peoples of the world. 


SINGLE-PARTY AND SOCIALISM IN THE 
BUILDING OF MODERN AFRICAN 
POLITICAL SYSTEMS 


Szymon Chodak 


S PEAKING about the political system of a nation we usually have 
in mind a net of all kinds of ideological and organisational institutions 
involved in and producing the political life of a given country. Although 
political systems are often regarded as arenas of politics, it seems to 
me that it would be a mistake to think of them as of a sport stadium, where 
plays and rules of game could be introduced arbitrarily at the discretion of 
the playing partners. A political system may be created consciously by 
some organisers but whether it is a product of spontaneous development or 
of conscious organisation, if it has to last and be effective, it has to suit the 
real needs of a given country in a certain time and be a reflecéion of her 
social and economic forces as well as of her traditional political culture. 
That undoubtedly has been stressed by the African leaders when they speak 
about the prevailing tendency of emergence in the African states of single- 
party systems and proclamation of socialism as an aim of their political 
systems and their way to prosperity. 

In Europe the political systems have developed to their present stage 
by a long process of historical transformation, in a more or less sponta- 
neous way, in correspondence with the pattern of interests of diverse eco- 
nomic, social and political forces there. In Africa, on the other hand, the 
political systems are constructed consciously by political leaders of nations 
and parties after considering the experience of work and history of existing 
political systems in different parts of the world taking account of the specific 
situation of the respective new states. That construction has first of all to 
respond to the basic needs and tasks of the African revolution, which with 
some simplification may be enumerated as : independence, continental unity, 
economic development and social modernisation. 

Could a multi-party system serve these ends well? The prevailing 
view in Africa would say not. The situation there is different from what it 
was or is in Europe, where, although the party systems perform various 
functions in different types of political systems or social orders, they gen- 
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ally originated and developed as an expression of class struggle. It is true 
at parties there were also used as the means of competition among 
terest groups of another kind, and two-and multi-party systems became 
artly transformed into a mechanism of competition for the performance 
f government among diverse teams desiring the job. Thus the political 
ystems became modelled after the prevailing patterns and values in the 
phere of economics based on the principle of laissez faire. ln Europe, 
owever, nations were well integrated as nations long before the appearance 
f party struggles and competitions. Party divisions were an expression 
f real conflicts of classes and interest groups but existing in homogenous 
odies. 

None of these gnditions appeared in Africa. Although class divi- 
‘ons of one or another sort have emerged here too, they have not yet be- 
‘ome predominant factors of the social structure. Competitive economy 
ias also not developed very much. The African nations in their present 
soundaries are of recent origin and to a great degree are still aggregates of 
| multitude of tribes. Thus where two-or multi-party systems existed or 
xist now in Africa, they usually devide the nation along the main tribal 
ines, becoming vehicles for centrifugal forces and a source of inter-tribal or 
nter-regional conflicts that may lead to general chaos or even attempts to 
plit the state. e What other type of competition could exist among tribal 
arties, which generally gained the support of certain sections of popula- 
ion only because they were their tribal representatives in opposition to a 
yarty of another tribe ? 

In other instances multi-party systems could in Africa become instru- 
nents of personal struggle for power among politicians, or in rather rare 
cases, where the class division is more pronounced, intensify it. Neither 
ossibility is regarded in the best interests of the new African nations.’ Many 
African leaders therefore state that the preservation of the two-and multi- 
party systems only for the sake of imitating Western democracies, or for 
the pleasure of some intellectual minorities, is a luxury that they could 
(ll afford. They do recognise some of the values connected with the exis- 
tence of multi-party systems, but these values are from their point of view 
of minor importance in comparison with the value of unity that has to be 
strengthened by all means. Unity is actually the only real force at the dis- 
posal of the African revolution. If it is impossible at present to achieve 
a broad unification of the continent, at least unity. inside separate countries 
has to be preserved in the hope that it will serve as a foundation on which 
all-African unity might be achieved in the future. The single-party system 
is viewed as a weapon in defence of the unity of separate countries, as a way 
of coordinating all efforts and all forces for the achievement of fuller in- 
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dependence in the struggle against neo-colonialism. ` It is even more than 
that. The parties in Africa constitute the vital premise for national exis- 
tence as such. They are an embodiment and reflection of national forma- 
tion and integration. It is in the party that the national consciousness is 
born and developed to embrace the whole mass of the population. The single- 
party becomes thus the foundation of the whole edifice of the new supra- 
tribal and supra-regional construction, without which the whole will col- 
lapse. They are also the main core of the whole political system, around 
them and through them all kinds of other institutions are established. In 
that respect African political systems differ essentialy from the west European 
ones, where the focus of the political systems was, or is in some cases, the 
court of a ruler, the parliaments, the governments or the office of the presi- 
dent, and where the political parties were born after the establishment of 
all these institutions. 

Independence is undoubtedly the greatest driving point in modern 
African history. Nonetheless it is only the first achievement of the political 
revolution, which has to be followed by an economic, social and cultural 
revolution. The mass of the African population hopes that indepen- 
dence would bring not only political freedom but a fair standard of living. 
To achieve it, to catch up with the altready developed nations, to become 
a full partner of the international life, African countries have to overcome 
through industrialisation and rise of agricultural productivity their under- 
developed state. Industrialisation will provide jobs for millions of un- 
employed instead of living out a miserable life in a subsistence economy. 
It will create incentives for the agriculture to increase its productivity, bring 
about rise in living standards of the population, create frames for social 
and cultural development. In western Europe, however, economic deve- 
lopment and industrialisation had been undertaken and conducted by the 
class of the capitalist entrepreneurs. In socialist countries, on the other 
hand, large-scale industrialisation in a much speedier way and shorter period 
has been successfully undertaken by the state under the inspiration of their 
respective leading political parties. Africa cannot follow the Western ways 
of development. Not only because there is no time for it and because many 
African leaders would like to avoid the class exploitation and other social 
evils connected with it, but primarily because their own capitalist entre- 
preneur class is at the moment not able to take over such heavy and com: 
plicated tasks. In many African countries indeed that class is almost 
absent. In others, where it has already been born African entrepreneurs 
have been able to get sufficient capital only for trade, plantation or small- 
scale production, but not for industrialisation. In addition, as a result 
of the persistence of traditional value standards and social organisation 
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an African entrepreneur has to spend large proportions of acquired money 
on different social obligations toward the extended family, tribe, home- 
town or village. It has also to be mentioned, that many of the African 
enterpreneurs strive to catch-up as soon as possible with the ways of life 
of the bourgeoisie in the West, spending large sums on consumption items, 
building mansions, palaces, acquiring large numbers of expensive cars, travel- 
ling abroad, having feasts on various occasions, etc. Their expenditure is 
proportionally much larger than the expenditure of a Western capitalist 
with a more or less similar quantum of capital. Hence the lower capacity 
of the African entrepreneur to accumulate and invest rationally in business. 

In their work of industrialisation the African state could expect little 
more from foreign investors, who aim to pump out from their business as 
much as possible with little consideration for the political, economic and 
other needs of the new countries. Although these two ways of investment 
could still play some role in the process of economic development and are 
not neglected in any African state, as a rule the government itself has to 
take over the main part of the burden of investments for industrialisation. 
In this way the centres of political leadership—-mainly the government and 
the party—become at the same time the centres of management of economic 
affairs. Such concentration of political and economic functions also per- 
mits the subgrdination of economic development to the general ideological 
and political ends of the leading political power—the Party. On the other 
hand, the party furnishes economic aspirations within an ideological frame 
which helps mobilise the mass of population in the struggle for economic 
development and to move it from stagnation in which it has remained for 
ages into all kinds of productive activity. The lack of sufficient economic 
incentives for that purpose at the moment could thus to some degree be 
compensated by ideological incentives provided by the party. Through a 
single-party system which embraces the whole nation, the mobilisation of 
all resources and their direction towards definite goals could thus be effec- 
tively achieved. The party not only inspires economic planning and looks:/ 
after its implementation but also mobilises the manpower for its fulfilment. \ 
It is difficult to see how a competitive multi-party system could serve these 
purposes. 

- The process of nation-formation is at the same time a process of sur- 
mounting the multitude of parochialisms holding back Africa. Its success 
should inevitably be rested upon a large-scale social mobility, which will 
break through the boundaries of closed particularistic stagnant set-ups and 
lead to a new supra-tribal and supra-regional restratification and restruc- 
turalisation of society. Mobility is an essential feature of the social de- 
velopment, modernisation and social advance of the masses. As a result 
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of the introduction of migrant labour during the colonial period some sort 
of territorial mobility emerged in many African countries. Africans how- 
ever were deprived from nearly all possibilities of social advancement and 
access to upward mobility. The higher rungs within their reach could only 
be the lower posts in the administration, police or the army. Few could 
rise to be independent intellectuals. The parties of the struggle for national 
liberation became the first universal great ladders of social advancement, 
leading to the top of the society, accessible to any African without regard to 
his tribal origin or traditional social status. That function is especially 
effectively fulfilled by the single-party, systems after independence. Thus 
the parties became instrumental in the democratisation of the social struc- 
ture. In societies where, as a result of economic under-development, few 
avenues of upward mobility could be provided, such an avenue becomes 
extremely important. Additionaly it serves the implementation of egali- 
tarian principles. The party, being a leading centre of the political and 
economic sphere of life, building up the national economy, the system of 
education, administration, the army etc., is engaged at the same time in 
the construction of new channels of upward mobility in addition to the 
existing ones. It is also through the party that numerous people could 
reach different posts in the newly emerging hierarchies of offices. 

In traditional social structures most of the members betonged to the 
political society only through the medium of their kin, family or tribe, prac- 
tically through local notables of high status. The new states established 
the rights of the citizenery for all Africans without regard to birth, social 
status or wealth. The single-party enables them to use these rights espe- 
cially in the process of the recruitment to leadership of different levels and 
sections of national organisation. J am not going to argue that other types 
of upward mobility systems cannot be applied in African societies, but it 
. seems to me that the one based on the single-party is the most populistic, 
egalitarian and effective. Others could play an auxiliary role, growing 
in importance with the progress of economic development. 

In the political thought of modern Africa it would be hard to find | 
a concept more popular and at the same time more controversial than the 
concept of Socialism. The majority of African leaders have already declared 
on various occasions that they are aiming at socialism, that they are build- 
ing or rebuilding a socialist society and so on. They often single out how- 
ever their particular brand of African, Islamic, Malagasy, empirical, prag- 
matic, democratic, communalistic, communocratic or other kinds of socia- 
lism that allegedly is best suited to their particular country. Some say that 
socialism “is return to our own sources”, or to the “proper Islamic way of 
life’, or to the “‘communocratic order of our ancestors’. Others claim 
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that socialism means the extension of tribal principles of brotherhood to 
the supra-tribal level of the state. Others proclaim the implementation in 
Africa of scientific Marxist socialism. 

These concepts are often mutually contradictory and in the majority 
of cases have a different connotation than what socialism has already got 
in western Europe or in the socialist countries. I am not going to investi- 
gate here all these concepts or to compare them with the concepts of so- 
cialism in classical works on the subject. Many of them still lack clarifi- 
cation, others are in a stage of ripening and in course of time may radically 
change their meaning, still others may be just a cover for acceptance of neo- 
colonialist supervision. Only a few, like the Nkrumaist concept, have by 
now become sufficiently elaborated. I am concerned here only with the 
fact of the popularity of socialism and with its proclamation as an aim of 
the African revolution and of the newly established and developing political 
systems of Africa. 

Why socialism ? Because, 1 think the development of the Soviet 
Union and the countries of People’s Democracy, their amazing rise from 
the stage of the under-development to the stage of prosperity, thanks to 
the application of the principles scientific socialism, is what African nations 
strive to achieve, despite criticism of Communism expressed here and there 
by some African leaders. 

If the already accumulated conflicts, demands, aspirations in African 
societies have to find outlets and are to be resolved, then the African countries, 
irrespective of whatever be the private intentions or statements on this or 
that occasion of different political leaders, cannot follow the Western path 
of development. The majority of the new African countries have adopted 
a system of central économic planning and state control if not state owner- 
ship over the larger enterprises in the state. This of course is not identical 
with socialism. On the other hand, however, it is foreign to the principles of 
capitalist economy based on private entrepreneurship with as little inter- 
ference by the state as possible. The desire to end economic backwardness, 
to start rapid economic development, which in Africa could be achieved 
only with the application of state control and ownership of at least the 
major branches of industry, drives the new African countries to seek their 
solution in socialism. , 

Creating new societies, African leaders tend to avoid many conflicts, 
difficulties and struggles faced by the European nations in their development. 
One of these major conflicts, that they try to avoid in course of their own 
progress is class struggle. Socialism with state and communal ownership 
of the major means: of production instead of the large capitalist private 
property and without class exploitation furnishes solution here also. Here 
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is another attraction of socialism for the African countries. 

No less important a problem that has to be solved in building up the 
new African political system is the relationship between traditionality and 
modernity. While building new modern economies, political systems and 
social structures the Africans have a great attachment to their old tradi- 
tional culture, their long established ways of life and the values connected 
with them. A political culture consists, in general, of formal organisational 
institutions and historically formed attitudes and behaviours. In the pro- 
cess of the imposition of the colonial administration and later in the pro- 
cess of the transition into independent states, and also as a result of social 
change, many of the traditional formal organisations disappeared, lost their 
importance or became adapted to the new needs and tasks. Attitudes, 
mode of behaviour and values have changed less. The new political sys- 
tem has to fit into the modern situation, but at the same time it indeed re- 
flects that attachment and persistence of the values and standards of the 
traditional political culture. For example, the traditional African societies 
were collectivistic, unstratified and populistic. African thinkers and 
leaders value very highly these qualities. They view with fear the selfish, 
individualistic attitudes immanent in a capitalist society, they are afraid of 
the process of depersonalisation of man, the loss of the sense of community 
life, the loneliness of the individual, the tendency to submif all kinds of 
human values to the strain of acquisition of wealth. Socialism is to them 
a way of living in which the traditional attitudes, if not the traditional or- 
ders, could be preserved despite the fast development of economics and tech- 
nology. The single-party system, on the other hand, is the instrument of 
socialist construction and of achieving speedy modernisation simultaneously 
with the reassertion of many traditional ways of life. 


The introduction of the single-party system and the proclamation of a 
socialist road of development in a large number of independent African 
states might become an important factor in the process of continental unity. 
If, however, the differences of ideological intepretation of socialism will 
grow they may produce an opposite effect. 


The United Nations and the Portuguese 
Colonial Question: Problems and Prospects 


R. C. Pradhan 


t 


THE United Nations, undoubtedly, has made valuable contributions 
to the process of decolonisation that started in the post-war period. Here 
ts activities have ranged from simple prodding of the administering power 
to lead their dependent territories to political independence) to an explicit 
anti-colonial pressure. Seldom have, however, the organisation’s strenuous 
2fforts proved so fruitless and frustrating as in the case of Portugal. Por- 
:ugal (South Africa and Spain may be bracketed with her) has turned her 
yack to the various U.N. resolutions passed in connection with her colonies. 
This paper seeks to trace out what the world organisation has done so far and 
what it could or should do in the future. 

Colonialism was one of the few problems where the provision of the 
-harter made significant improvement on those of the Covenant of the Lea- 
ue of Nations. Apart from the “well-being? and “development” of the 
»eople of the defeated powers’ colonies, which were subsequently put under 
he mandate system, the Covenant did not promise more than ‘just 
reatment” to the Allied powers’ colonies. In point of fact the Covenant, 
wrofessedly based on the Wilsonian principle of self-determination, failed 
o challenge the theory of “white man’s burdens”. The provisions of the 
charter, by contrast, committed the organisation to the principles of self- 
etermination and self-government for all the peoples. The Article 73, 
vhich is of particular importance to this Paper, enjoined upon the admini- 
tering states of the non-self-governing territory “to develop self-government, 
o take due account of the political aspirations of the people, and to assist 
hem in the progressive developments of their free political institutions and 
o transmit regularly to the Secretary-General for information purposes, 
ubject to such limitations as security and constitutional considerations may 
equire, statistical and other information of a technical nature relating to eco- 
omic, social and educational conditions’? in such territories. 

It is true that neither the charter nor the General Assembly gave an 
xplicit and unequivocal definition of the term ‘non-self-governing’. How- 
er, a resolution by the Eighth Session of the Assembly mentioned a “list 
f factors’ to be taken into account in determining whether or not a parti- 
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cular territory is “non-self-governing’. Meanwhile Portugal made a clever 
move to take away the whole issue of her colonies from the U.N.'s purview. 
By a constitutional amendment of 1951 she renamed her colonies as “over- 
seas provinces” though except in nomenclature everything remained intact. 

Soon after Portugal's admission to the United Nations in 1955, the 
Secretary-General asked her “to list her non-self-governing territories”. 
Portugal, in reply, flatly denied that she had any colony or non-self-gover- 
ning territory’. Challening that statement the Iraq representative asserted 
that Portugal’s so-called “overseas provinces? were nothing but her colo- 
nies. He further added that even according to Portugal’s own admission, 
Angola, Mozambique were ‘wards of state’, and did not qualify for full 
citizenship. Subsequently, in 1956 a move was made in the General As- 
sembly to define the obligations of member-states under Article 73 of the 
Charter. However, this:move failed owing particularly to the opposition 
of the Western bloc which advocated ‘“caution’’ which in fact verged on 
inaction. Similar moves during the next three years were defeated due to 
similar reasons. 

The increased membership of the Afro-Asian countries made it 
possible for the General Assembly in 1959 to set up a committee “to study 
and enumerate the principles which should guide the Member States in de- 
termining whether or not an obligation exists to transmit information called 
for under Article 73”. 

The Committee Report, which was published in mid-1960, enumera- 
ted the “Twelve Principles” thus making out a clear case for calling Portugal 
to account. The major conclusions reached by the Committee were two : 
First, that in the case of “territories geographically separate and ethnically and 
and culturally distinct from the metropolitan country’’, it was obligatory on the 
part of the administering power to transmit information to the Secretary- 
General as required under Article 73. The second was that any attempt 
by an administering power to arbitrarily place such territories in subordinate 
positions would not take away the said obligation. Thus the United Na- 
tions won the first round of battle with Portugal, when in December 1960, 
the General Assembly passed with an overwhelming majority a resolution 
—‘Declaration on the Independence of the Colonial Countries and Peoples” 
(1514 XV, 15 December 1960). This historic declaration calling for “im- 
mediate steps...to transfer power to the people of dependent territories” 
has become the standard by which the General Assembly judges all colonial 
issues. 


1. The letter of 8 November, 1956, See General Assembly, Official Records. 11th 
year, Annexes Agenda item, 34 (A/c. 4331), 20 November 1956, para 2). 
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The second round started in the year 1961 which is still going on un- 
abated. The people of Angola rose in rebellion against the oppressive Por- 
tuguese colonial rule and as many as 50,000 were reported to have fled 
to the neighbouring country (Congo-Leopoldville). Since then three out of 
the six main organs of the U.N. Le. the Assembly, the Council and the 
Secretariat have been seized with the problem. 

The General Assembly has discussed it under two heads : (a) the situa- 
tion in Angola ; (b) non-compliance of the Government of Portugal with 
her obligation under Chapter XI of the Charter. So far altogether nine 
resolutions (two at XV Session, three at XVI and four at XVII Sessions of 
the Assembly) have been passed by the General Assembly”. The resolu- 
tion passed by the General Assemby at its XV Session was significant in 
that it characterised the situation in Angola as likely to endanger the ma- 
intenance of international peace and security’’?. The XVII Session, going 
a step further described it as constituting a “threat’’ to the samet. All 
these resolutions were passed with an overwhelming majority though un- 
fortunately the states which could bring real pressure on Portugal abstained. 
Besides, a number of sub-committies had been set up to gather information 
on the Portuguese colonies, and to “find out’’ the ways and means to secure 
her compliange. But they could not make much headway ‘as Portugal re- 
fused to cooperate with them. 

The Council has met four times to consider this question. In its meet- 
ings of March (inconclusive) and July 1961 the Council discussed this pro- 
blem though it did nothing beyond re-emphasising the ‘intervening’ ac- 
tion of the U.N. In April [96I the Council meeting was convened to con- 
sider Portuguese violations of Senegal frontier from Guinea (Portuguese) 
territory. The Council, in a resolution, deplored “any intrusion by Por- 
tuguese military forces” and called upon Portugal to see to it that nothing 
like that was repeated: 

The whole question of Portuguese territories came before the Council 
in its meeting of July 1963. The Council resolutions this time, broke some 
new grounds. First, it incorporated the Assembly’s resolution in ver- 


2. Re. 1541 (XV) 15 December 1960. Re. 1542 (KV) 20 December 1960. Re. 1603 
(XV) 20 April 6960. Re. 1642 (XVI) 19 December, 1961. Re. 19 (XVI) 
18 December, 1961. Re. 1742 (AV) 30 January, 1962. Re. 1807 (XVID 14th 
December, 1962. Re. 1808 (XVID 14 December 1962. Re. 1809 (XVII 14 
December 1962. Re. 1819 (XVID 18 December, 1962. 
3. See General Assembly Resolution 1603 (XV) 20 April 1961. 
4, General Assembly Resolution 1807 (XVID 14 December 1962 


5. U.N. Document S 5293, 24 April 1963. 
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batim, in its own resolution and thus obviously gave added weight and 
prestige to them. Of much more significance was the Council’s descrip- 
tion of the Portuguese policy “as seriously disturbing the international peace 
and security’’.6 True, the Council failed to find in it a “threat” to 
world peace and security which might have brought the sanction of Chap- 
ter Vii immediately into play. But it cannot be gainsaid that by charac- 
terising the Portuguese policy as “seriously disturbing international peace, 
and security” the Council, at least, hinted at the possibility of such action. 
Thirdly, the Council asked the Secretary-General “to ensure the imple- 
mentation of the provisions of the resolution and to furnish such assistance 
as may be necessary”. Subsequently the consultations started between 
the Secretary-General’s representative and that of Portugal (which was later 
joined by the African States) but it foundered on the rock of Portugal’s 
impudent obduracy. In fact, to Portugal the principle of self-determina- 
tion does not mean the “choice of the type of the government” but the 
“participation” in the administration. So long Portugal persists in such a 
strange conception of self-determination it is not likely that the negotia- 
tion with her would yield any fruitful result. 

The solution suggested by the U.N. as envisaged in its various resolutions, 
could be summed up as follows : (a) ending forthwith of all suppressive acti- 
vities by Portugal ; (b) immediate withdrawal of Portuguese troops from 
her colonies; (c) unconditional release of all political prisoners ; (d) nego- 
tiation with the nationalists with a view to transfer of power leading to 
immediate independence. As already referred to, Portugal regards all 
these resolutions, nothing more than “scraps of paper”. 


Hl 


An examination of the claims and counter-claims advanced both on 
behalf of the U.N. and Portugal seems necessary for the clear understanding 
of the whole issue. Portugal defends her case on more than one grounds. 
First, clutching the principle of domestic jurisdiction (Article 2(7)) 
she contends that Portugal is a unitary state and all U.N. resolutions, as 
they actually imply, amount to the violation of the said provisions of the 
Charter (Article 217),? l 

Portugal’s second line of argument is that Article 73 (under which 
the administering powers are to submit information about their non-self- 
governing territory) is not applicable to what she calls, her overseas “pro- 
vinces”. In this connection she maintains that it is for an administering 


6. 5 5380, 31 July 1963. 
7. GAOR, 17th session Annexes, Agenda item 29 A 5286, 14 November 1962. 
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power to decide whether or not Article 73 is applicable to a particular case.8 
Not only that, but even the “Twelve Principles” enumerated by the Com- 
mittee of the General Assembly, she claims, were merely to work as mere 
“guide” and could not be said’ in any way to be obligatory on them. As- 
suming, she further argues, that her “overseas provinces” came under the 
purview of the Article 73, still Portugal could refuse to transmit the re- 
quired information for ‘security and constitutional considerations’ as 
provided in the same article. 

In the third place, not satisfied with their “legal quibbles” Portugal 
also indulges in the myth-making that she is on a civilising mission in Africa. 
Lastly she comes out: with a strange argument that even if other arguments 
fail, she is doing nothing that has not been done by other members of the 
organisation. India’s liberation of Goa, what she calls India’s invasion of 
Goa, she cites as a case in point).14 

Portugal’s over-indulgence in the legal quibbles and myth-making have 
been ably exposed both in and outside the United Nations. 

To the major contention of Portugal that the whole question is of a 
domestic nature, and hence the U.N. cannot intervene, the history of the U.N., 
however, proves otherwise. The history of the U.N. is witness to the fact 
that the fight between a colonial power and its dependent people is an inter- 
national issue quite different from the internal security measures.” The 
U.N. considered and took some action against the similar opposition of Hol- 
land on the question of Indonesian independence. So it did in other colo- 
nial issues like Algeria, Indo-China, etc. Portugal's constitutional am- 
endment (renaming her colonies as ‘‘overseas provinces’’) cannot change, 
as one African delegate put it, the facts of history, yeography or common 
sense. So what Portugal is doing in her ‘“‘territories’’ is not a domestic 
issue, as claimed by her, but an international question which the organisa- 
tion has every right to discuss and take appropriate action. 

Similarly Portugal’s claim that Article 73 is inapplicable to her 
“overseas provinces”? has been effectively refuted. The Charter is a dyna- 
mic instrument consisting of the original document and interpretations re- 
sulting from the resolutions of the Security Council and the General Assembly. 


8.. G. A. O. R. lith Session, 656th Plenary Meeting 20 Februry 1957, Para 82. 
9. Ibid para 82. 
10. U.N. Document APV, 1155, 18 October 1962. 


11. G.A.O.R. 16th Session, 4th Committee, 1399th meeting, 27 November 1962, 
Para 77. 


12. G.A.O.R. 17th Session, 4th Committee, 1399th meeting, 27 November 1962, 
Para 77. 
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Thus the Assembly resolution of December 15, 1960, asking Portugal not only 
to submit information but also to lead the people of her “‘non-self-governing 
“territory” to political independence, was the ‘‘climax of a long process of 
interpretation, explanation and application of the Article 73 of the Charter’’ 28 
This historic resolution instead of being against the Charter provision as 
claimed by Portugal, is very much in keeping with it. Under the Charter, 
the nations ‘‘pledged themselves” to develop friendly relations based on the 
respect for equal rights and self-determination of the people (Article |(2)) 
and the administering power declared to ‘‘develop self-government” in 
these non-self-govering territories (Article 73). The full measure of ‘‘self- 
government”, exists considerably only under the condition of political in- 
dependence. It does not take much study in political institutions to prove 
that Portugal’s so-called ‘“‘overseas provinces’? have not attained “full 
measure of self-government’’. Culturally and ethnically distinct, geogra- 
phically far away, and with authoritarian government at the centre employ- 
ing any and every means to suppress the nationalist elements, they are not 
only colonies but the worst colonies the world ever knew. Hence the Article 
73 is applicable to them and it is obligatory on the part of Portugal not only 
to submit information but also to lead them to political independence. 

Thirdly, Portugal’s claims that she is on a civilising mission in Africa 
is as ridiculous as deceitful. Only in Angola 1/6 to 1/3 of tbe population 
have been reported either to be massacred or expelled from their homelands. 
Besides there are 50,000 Portuguese soldiers who are employing the worst 
means to suppress the Angolan nationalists. So Portugal’s non-compliance 
with the Assembly resolutions amounts to the violation of the Charter. Not 
ony that. The brutal military action against the nationalists is an act of 
genocide and has posed a threat to ‘‘international peace and security”. 

Weighing the arguments of both sides it can be reasonably concluded 
that Portugal’s so-called “‘overseas provinces’ are nothing but colonies 
and that too of the worst type. The world organisation, pledged as it is 
to the principle of self-determination, has the right and indeed a moral duty 
to secure self-government for the people of ‘‘Portuguese territories”. 


IV 


Very often it is alleged by some people that the U.N., apart from dis- 
cussing and passing resolutions, have extended no substantial support 
to the suffering people of the Portuguese colonies. True, the organisation 
so far has not applied sanctions against Portugual. But it would be erro- 


13. Delegate of India, S.C.O.R, 16th year, 907th meeting, 18 December 1961, 
Para 45. 
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neous to suggest that all its efforts have been totally meaningless. First, by 
all the debates and discussions it has created a world public opinion in 
favour of the nationalist cause. This, on the one hand, gives moral sympathy 
and support to the nationalists who are fighting for their freedom; and on 
the other restrains Portugal from doing even worse than what she is doing 
today. 

Secondly, the Assembly also tried to weaken the material strength 
of Portugal by calling, first, upon all States ‘‘to deny Portugal any support 
and assistance that might be used for the suppression of the nationalist ele- 
ments”. The XVII Session of the Assembly went to the extent of calling upon 
all States “to terminate the supply of arms to Portugal”. Unfortunately 
this proved ineffective due to the non-compulsory nature of the Assembly’s 
resolution. . 

Thirdly, the U.N. has incessantly ‘‘urged’’ Portugal to take extensive 
economic and political reforms leading up to elective and representative 
political institutions. Besides it has called upon the member states to ex- 
tend fellowships for higher study and training facilities in different trades 


for the natives who are outside the Portuguese colonies. Some countries 
have favourably responded to this request. 


V 


+ . 

Now the basic question is what is the way out of this impasse? One 
thing is certain that the world cannot and should not reconcile with the Por- 
tuguese-created myth that she has no colonies. The United Nations as the 
world organisation would be failing in its duty if it does not secure self-de- 
termination for the people under the Portuguese bondage. If the attitude 

so far taken by Portugal to this problem is any indication, there is much 
` reason for the belief that Portugal is not going to withdraw voluntarily and 
peacefully from her colonies. Then what can the U.N. do ? Several courses 
of action have been suggested by different people. 

One is that Portugal by violating the various resolutions of the Or- 
ganisation and in consequence of the Charter itself, is liable to, and should 
be expelled from the U.N. (as provided under Article 6) or her member- 
ship should be temporarily suspended under Article 5. But it seems 
unlikely that such a course of action could be recommended by the Security 
Council in the face of the opposition of the “West”. But even if this was prac- 
ticable, it is not desirable. As the experience of the world about China 
reveals that a nation which has no respect for international law and morality, 
can do much more wrong by remaining outside of the U.N. This would be 
more so in the case of Portugal. Once she is freed from the constant review 
of the U.N. she might feel encouraged to indulge in even worse atrocities. 
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Thus, such a step would not only be self-defeating but also detrimental to 
the cause it seeks to serve. 

The second course of action open to the U.N. Security Council it is said, 
is to apply sanctions as provided under the Chapter VII of the Charter. True, 
the organisation would be much within its authority if it takes such action. 
But as the analysis of the voting in the Council will show, the Western bloc 
has always abstained on even milder resolutions on this issue. It is likely 
that a resolution purporting to apply sanctions against Portugal might be 
vetoed in the Council by one of her Nato allies. 

The last and of course the best alternative in so far as it could bring 
Portugal to terms in a non-violent way would be the pressure of the West 
on Portugal. It is likely that in the face of the determined opposition of the 
West Portugal might bow down. But if the attitude so far taken by the West 
is any indication, it is doubtful whether Portugal’s Nato allies will sincerely 
put any pressure on her. The American attitude to the old type of colo- 
nialism so far has been one of moral opposition to her colonial allies. 
It is clear that such half-hearted opposition will have no effect on Portugal. 
The West’s ambivalent attitude to this issue is understandable. There are 
certain Nato military bases in Portugal which it uses as a trump-card against 
any American pressure. Hence this course of action does not give 
much hope. z 

In view of the continued Portuguese intransigence and the refusal of the 
‘‘big powers” to withdraw their support from her, there seems to be only one 
course of action that can be legally taken and successfully carried out under the 
aegis of the organisation. The Assembly, acting under a “Uniting for Peace 
Resolution” (like in the case of Korea) might ask the individual states to contri- 
bute military contingents under an African Command and ask Portugal either to 
vacate her “‘permanent aggression’ or face the consequences. It is more likely 
than not that Portugal will bow down before such a determined decision of 
the world body. But even if it does not, sucha course of action seems to be 
both practicable and desirable. It is practicable because while the “West” 
might not like to withdraw its moral support from Portugal, it is unlikely 
that it would go to war against the U.N. and the world public opinion for a 
cause that is not only ‘‘unjust but also immoral’’. It is desirable because 
such a course of action will ultimately enhance the prestige of the organisa- 
tion and reaffirm the faith of the peoples of the world in its capacity to 
redress the wrongs including those that are centuries-old. Besides, so far the 
African states have shown exemplary patience and restraint in the face of 
Portugal’s continued provocations. But that cannot be taken for granted 
for all time to come. The world must see that they are not forced to 
seek a solution of this problem outside the United Nations, because that 
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will result in a large scale violence and might affect the prestige of the world 
body adversely. 

To conclude, there are only two courses open to Portugal. The way 
of wisdom still open is to pull out without losing too much face or fortune. 


The only other way is to be forcibly pushed out. One wishes that she 
quits her colonies lest she is pushed out ignominously. 


14, K. Madhu Panikker “Anglola in Flame”, Pp. 78, Asia Publishing House, 1962. 


The American Negro shall be Free 
Dr. Martin Luther King 


Below is the full text of Dr. King’s address to the 250,000-strong 
historic rally in Washington in August last year. 


Five score years ago, a great American, in whose symbolic shadow 


we stand, signed the Emancipation Proclamation, This momentous de- 
cree came asa great beacon light of hope to millions of Negro slaves who 
had been seared in the flames of withering injustice. It came as a joyous 
daybreak to end the long night of captivity. 

But one hundred years later, we must face the tragic fact that the Negro 
is still not free. One hundred years later, the life of the Negro is still sadly 
crippled by the manacles of segregation and the chains of discrimination. 
One hundred years later, the Negro lives on a lonely island of poverty in the 
midst of a vast ocean of material prosperity. One hundred years later, 
the Negro is still languished in the corners of American society and finds 
himself an exile in his own land. So we have come here today to drama- 
tise an appalling condition. 

In a sense we have come to our nation’s Capital to cash a cheque. When 
the architects of our Republic wrote the magnificent words of the Consti- 
tution and the Declaration of Independence, they were signing a promissory 
note to which every American was to fall heir. This note was a promise 
that all men would be guaranteed the unalienable rights of life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness. 

It is obvious today that America has defaulted on this promissory 
note insofar as her citizens of colour are concerned. Instead of honouring 
this sacred obligation, America has given the Negro people a bad cheque; . 
a cheque which has come back marked “‘insufficient funds”. But we refuse 
to believe that the bank of justice is bankrupt. We refuse to believe that 
there are insufficient funds in the great vaults of opportunity of this nation. 
So we have come to cash this cheque—a cheque that will give us upon demand 
the riches of freedom and the security of justice.. We have also come to 
this hallowed spot to remind America of the fierce urgency of now. This 
is no time to engage in the luxury of cooling off or to take the tranquillising 
drug of gradualism, Now is the time to make real the promises of Demo- 
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cracy. Now is the time to rise from the dark and desolate valley of segrega- 
tion to the sunlit path of racial justice. Now is the time to open the doors 
of opportunity to all of God’s children. Now is the time to lift our nation 
from the quicksands of racial injustice to the solid rock of brotherhood. 

I am not unmindful that some of you have come here out of great 
trials and tribulations. Some of you have come fresh from narrow jail 
cells. Some of you have come from areas where your quest for freedom 
left you battered by the storms of persecution and staggered by the winds 
of police brutality. You have been the veterans of creative suffering. Con- 
tinue to work with the faith that unearned suffering is redemptive. 

Go back to Mississippi, go back to Alabama, go back to South Carolina, 
go back to Georgia, go back to Louisiana, go back to the slums and ghettos 
of our northern cities, knowing that somehow this situation can and will 
be changed. Let us not wallow in the valley of despair. 

I say to you today, my friends, that in spite of the difficulties and frus- 
trations of the moment 1 still have a dream. Tt is a dream deeply rooted 
in the American dream. 

I have a dream that one day this nation will rise up and live out the 
true meaning of its creed : “We hold these truths to be self-evident; that all 
men are created equal”. 

I have a dream that one day on the red hills of Georgia the sons of 
former slaves and the sons of former slave-owners will be able to sit down 
together at the table of brotherhood. 

I have a dream that one day even the state of Mississippi, a desert 
state sweltering with the heat of injustice and oppression, will be transformed 
into an oasis of freedom and justice. 

I have a dream that my four little children will one day live in a nation 
where they will not be judged by the colour of their skin but by the content 
of their character. 

I have a dream today. 

I have a dream that one day the state of Alabama, whose governor’s 
lips are presently dripping with the words of interposition and nullification, 
will be transformed into a situation where little black boys and black girls 
will be able to join hands with little white boys and white girls and walk 
together as sisters and brothers. 

I have a dream today. 

I have a dream that one day every valley shall be exalted, every hill 
and mountain shall be made low, the rough places will be made plains, and 
the crooked places will be made straight, and the glory of the Lord shall be 
revealed, and all flesh shall see it together. 

This is our hope. This is the faith with which I return to the South. 
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With this faith we will be able to hew out of the mountain of despair a stone 
of hope. With this faith we will be able to transform the jangling dis- 
cords of our nation into a beautiful symphony of brotherhood. With this 
faith we will be able to work together, to pray together, to struggle together, 
to go to jail together, to stand up for freedom together, knowing that we 
will be free one day. 

This will be the day when all of God’s children will be able to sing with 
new meaning “My country ’tis of thee, sweet land of liberty, of thee I sing. 
Land where my fathers died, land of the pilgrim’s pride, from every moun- 
tainside, let freedom ring.” 

And if America is to be a great nation this must become true. So let 
freedom ring from the prodigious hilltops of New Hampshire. Let free- 
dom ring from the mighty mountains of New York. Let freedom ring 
from the heightening Alleghenies of Pennsylvania ! 

Let freedom ring from the snowcapped Rockies of Colorado ? 

Let freedom ring from the curvacious peaks of California ! 

But not only that; let freedom ring from Stone Mountain of Georgia ! 

Let freedom ring from Lookout Mountain of Tennessee ! 

Let freedom ring from every hill and mole hill of Mississippi. From 
every mountainside, let freedom ring. 

When we let freedom ring, when we let it ring from eyery village and 
every hamlet, from every state and every city, we will be able to speed up that 
day when all of God’s children, black men and white men, sews and Gen- 
tiles, Protestants and Catholics, will be able to join hands and sing in the 
words of the old Negro spiritual, “Free at last ! free at last ! thank God 
almighty, we are free at last !” 

It would be fatal for the nation to overlook the urgency of the n>- 
ment and to underestimate the determination of the Negro. This swelter- 
ing summer of the Negro’s legitimate discontent will not pass until there 
is an invigorating autumn of freedom and equality. 1963 is not an end, 
but a beginning. Those who hope that the Negro needed to blow off steam 
and will now be content will have a rude awakening if the Nation returns 
to business as usual. There will be neither rest nor tranquillity in America 
until the Negro is granted his citizenship rights. The whirlwinds of revolt 
will continue to shake the foundations of our Nation until the bright day 
of justice emerges. 

But there is something that I must say to my people who stand on 
the warm threshold which leads into the palace of justice. In the process 
of gaining our rightful place we must not be guilty of wrongful deeds. 
Let us not seek to satisfy our thirst for freedom by drinking from the cup 
of bitterness and hatred. “We must forever conduct our struggle on the high 
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plane of dignity and discipline. We must not allow our creative protest 
to degenerate into physical violence. Again and again we must rise to the 
majestic heights of meeting physical force with soul force. The marvellous 
new militancy which has engulfed the Negro community must not lead us 
to a distrust of all white people, for many of our white brothers, as evidenced 
by their presence here today, have come to realise that their destiny is tied 
up with our destiny and their freedom is inextricably bound to our free- 
dom, We cannot walk alone. 

And as we walk, we must take the pledge that we shall march ahead. 
We cannot turn back. There are those who are asking the devotees of civil 
rights, “When will you be satisfied ?” We can never be satisfied as long 
as the Negro is the victim of the unspeakable horrors of police brutality. 
We can never be satisfied as long as our bodies, heavy with the fatigue of 
travel, cannot gain lodging in the motels of the highways and the hotels of 
the cities. We cannot be satisfied as long as the Negro’s basic mobility is 
from a smaller ghetto to a larger one. We can never be satisfied as long 
as a Negro in Mississippi cannot vote and a Negro in New York believes 
he has nothing for which to vote. No, no, we are not satisfied, and we will 
not be satisfied until justice rolls down like waters and righteousness like a 
mighty stream. 


Morocco since Independence—A Study 
of the Political Cross-Currents 


K. R. Singh 


On April 12, 1964, a new political party was formed by some members 
of the ruling group. The Casablanca Conference which gave birth to this 
new Party, le Parti Socialiste Democrate (PSD), was not a large gathering. 
But it represented power, and it aimed at consolidating its position in 
the country. Al-Amba, a semi-official Moroccan daily, commenting upon 
the formation of this party said on April 15, “In as much as the one-party 
system is prohibited in Morocco and public liberties are protected, one can- 
not but welcome the creation of any party so long as it respects the regime 
and the country’s higher ideals. We, therefore, bless the birth of the new 
party...” The organ of the Istiqlal Party, Al-Alam, of April 15, commenting 
upon the same party said, “At a moment when the FLN in Algeria is pre- 
paring for an important Congress, the ruling group in Morocco formed the 
Socialist Democratic Party, thus showing the great disparity between a coun- 
try which is working and heading for true socialism and another whose rulers 
forge everything, even this very term...” There could be nothing more out- 
rageous than that a group of feudals should found a ‘Socialist’ party. Such 
glaring contraditictions! But Morocco is a land of contradictions. 
Morocco is a young country with an ancient civilisation, It is an Islamic 
country whose cultural background is deeply permeated with the Berber 
paganism. It is an Arab country but was cut off for centuries from the rest 
of the Arab world by the Turkish. conquest of the rest of the Arab Africa. 
it is the only Arab country which had once conquered parts of Europe only 
to be subjugated by them later on. It is a country whose violence was felt 
by Europe but which could only be aroused from its deep slumber by the 
violations of the Europeans. And, having slumbered so long now it is blun- 
dering ahead to catch-up with the time. The history of Morocco since its 
independence is thus a narration of these attempts at re~adjustments. 

On the eve of Morocco’s independence, there were four main focii 
of power ; the King, his personal friends, the Istiqlal, and the Resistance. 
There were other small parties but they were not so important or powerful. 
The King, Mohammad V, had emerged as the most popular and powerful 
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figure after the political turmoil which had threatened to eclipse his poli- 
tical status. Along with him also emerged into power his eldest son, Prince 
Moulay Hasan (now King Hasan II) and the personal friends of the King. 
The Istiqlal Party was friendly to the King and owed allegiance to him. It 
was the most widely publicised party both within Morocco and outside it. 
Undoubtedly, the Istiqlal members were popular heroes but the party as 
such was neither as strong, organisationally speaking, as it pretended to be, 
thanks to the French repression, nor had it a positive socio-economic and 
political programme to follow in the post-independence era which would 
have carried it along over the crest of its pre-independence popularity. Conse- 
quently it failed to live up to its reputation and with the passage of time 
was cut down to its size by the popular will and by political circumstances. 
The Resistance, was an armed movement against the French, which had sud- 
denly gained popularity, and also power, during the period 1953-1956, when 
the political methods of the Istiqlal had failed and after King Mohammad V 
was deposed and sent to exile. 

When Morocco gained independence in 1956 none of these elements 
could rightly claim the sole credit for it and yet they believed that they alone 
were individually responsible for the results. Thus, in the post-independnce 
era each of them claimed the lion’s share in the spoil—seats in the Cabinet. 
Because there as no means of assessing the strength of these various poli- 
tical groups the first Cabinet formed in 1956 was almost a compromise based 
on a rough estimate of the relative strength of these groups as made by the 
King himself. 

The first cabinet was a coalition cabinet headed by Mr. M’barek ben 
Bekki, a personal friend of the King. The Istiqlal was given adequate re- 
presentation but was not satisfied. It clamoured for more seats and argued 
that since it was the biggest party in Morocco, it alone should form the 
government. The King conceded to their demand. A new cabinet was form- 
ed on October 25, 1956. It was dominated by the Istiqlal but the King had 
his men in the key positions. Si Bekki continued to be the Prime Minister. 
But trouble was brewing. In April 15, 1958 Si Bekki, two other cabinet 
ministers, and seven other political leaders presented a resolution to the 
King in which they criticised the policy of the Istiqlal members in the cabinet 
and accused them of attacking public liberties. The resolution was signed 
by M. R. Guedira, Rashid Mouline, M. H. Onezzani, Boutaleb, Mekki, Naciri, 
Dr. Abdel Karim Khatib and M. Aherdane.? 

The off-shoot of this crisis was that Si Bekki tendered his resignation 


At is interesting to note that except Mekki Naciri, all other politicians joined 
the government in 1963 as members of the F.D.I.C. 
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on April 16, 1958. A new all-Istiqlal cabinet was formed in May that year 
which continued to be in power till May 1960. 

-© The period when the Istiqlal was in power was the formative period 
in the Moroccan polity. It led to the consolidation of the Resistance in the 
form of the Popular Movement Party. It also saw the split in the Istiqlal 
itself which led to the formation of the National Union of Popular Forces 
(UNFP). It also led to the consolidation of those forces which were revol- 
ving around the King and had not aligned themselves with any political party. 
Bulk of these were to form the recently organised PSD. The perlod also 
brought to the forefront another important factor which showed that the 
King was not prepared to concede the control over the army, the police 
and the management of the phosphate mines to the cabinet, i.e. to any poli- 
tical party, but had decided to keep them under his personal control. This 
naturally, gave the Palace a big political advantage over others and also thrust 
the King as one of the important forces in the political arena. 

The formation of the Popular Movement Party was an interesting de- 
velopment because it reflected the merger of two definite political currents 
in Moroccan politics; the consolidation of the Resistance as a political 
party and also the entry of Arab-Berber rivalry as one of the diverse factors 
in Moroccan political life. In fact these currents were running parallel all 
the time. The Resistance movement had drawn the bulk of its supporters 
from the Berber tribes of the Rif mountains and from the Atlas. The Istiqlal 
had comparatively less supportinthis region. The rivalry between the Istiq- 
lal and the Resistance came into open when the leaders of the former, Dr. 
Khatib and M. Aherdane announced the formation of a new political party, 
the People’s Party, on September 27, 1957. This new party was promptly 
suppressed by the then Istiqlal cabinet on October 24. M. Aherdane who 
was at that time the Pasha of Rabat criticised Istiglal’s action on October 29 
and said that he had formed the new party because the Istiqlal had refused 
to include his group in the coalition. Aherdane was removed from his post. 
This group thus, had every reason to join Si Bekki and others when they 
protested on April 15, 1958 to the King about the high handed policy of the 
Istiglal. The new party was finally recognised in November 1958 when 
the Code of Public Liberties was promulgated under the express direction 
of the King. 

But in the meanwhile the ex-Resistance group and their supporters 
had created trouble for the Istiqlal dominated cabinet. This had taken the 
shape of refusal to pay taxes, and non-cooperation with government officials. 
It culminated in terrorism and even armed revolt. The areas most affected 
were the parts around the port of Alhucemas in the north, and in the area 
around Taza in the Atlas region. This revolt had started around October 
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1958 and was put down by January 1959 after the intervention of the armed 
forces under the then Crown Prince Moulay Hasan and the direct political 
intervention of King Mohammed V. The position of the Istiqlal was very 
badly compromised. It was the first blow to its avowed claims of being the 
sole representative of all the Moroccans. It also demonstrated that the 
suspicion of the mountain tribes for the sedentary population, an age-old 
problem in the Moroccan history, had not yet been removed. 

Another important political development during that period of Istiq- 
lal’s near monopoly of power was the split in the Istiqlal Party itself. This 
split was inevitable. The Istiqlal Party before independence was in essence 
a political movement which had incorporated within itself diverse socio- 
economic and political forces which had been held together by one common 
goal : opposition to the French rule. Once Morocco was independent these 
centrifugal tendencies were bound to exert their influence. Gradually, 
within the Istiqlal Party, the radical members began to gravitate around a 
few young politicians like Mehdi Ben Barka. One could feel the tension 
between the radical wing and the old guards as early as 1958. Only one of 
the important radicals, [brahim Bouabid, was given a place in the new May 
1958 cabinet but his rank and his portfolio equally show the major concession 
the old guards had given to the radicals. Ibrahim Bouabid was the Vice- 
Premier and Minister of Economic and Agricultural Affairs. Mehdi Ben 
Barka had been shunted off as the President of the National Assembly, a 
high sounding but not a powerful position for such an important man. 

The show-down- between these two wings of the Istiqlal was staged in 
November 1958. The whole radical movement took an anti-Balafrej turn 
because unfortunately he was the most important old-Istiqlalian in the cabi- 
net at that time. He was the Prime Minister. Bouabid accused Ahmed 
Balafrej of not giving adequate representation to the working class and the 
ex-Resistance movement people. The radical-wing members also demanded 
that the cabinet and not the Palace should have control over the army and 
the police force. This amounted almost to a no-confidence motion against 
the King and the Crown Prince. Bouabid tendered his resignation on No- 
vember 10, 1958. Balafrej also tendered his resignation which was accepted 
on December 3. On December [6, the radical wing of the Istiqlal Party 
formed its government under the premiership of Abdullah Ibrahim. This 
cabinet also included some members from the Palace. This showdown was 
successful because of the over-whelming defection of the younger members 
of the Istiqlal to the side of the radicals. Overwhelming support of the labour 
unions under the leadership of Mahjoub Ben Saddiq also helped them. Mehdi 
Ben Barka was, naturally, a leading figure of this new group. 

The events of December 1958 paved the way for an open split in the 
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Istiqlal the next month. On January 24, 1959 Ben Barka resigned from the 
party executive. The next day he and his supporters held party meetings 
in the leading towns where autonomous party organisations were set up. 
A newspaper, Al-Tahrir, was also published by this group. Thus an attempt 
was made to seize the control of the party from within. But it failed be- 
cause of the almost super-human efforts by the leaders like Allal al-Fassi who 
had managed to retain thier popularity and, more important, effective con- 
trol over the party machine. The leaders of the radical group were expelled 
from the party by Allal al-Fassi for indiscipline. Abdullah Ibrahim was also 
expelled from the party following the murder of the right-wing Istiqlal lead- 
er, Abdel Aziz Ben Driss, at a political meeting on August 25, 1959, 

. In the meantime the Abdullah Ibrahim cabinet was facing trouble. 
Captain Medboh, a Palace representative in the Cabinet, tendered his resig- 
nation on August 31, 1959 following the publication of some resolutions of 
the left-wing Moroccan Students’ Union (UNEM) by Al-Tahrir. Some of 
these resolutions had attacked the army and the Crown Prince. Thus squee- 
zed from both the sides, the right-wing of the Istiqlal and the Palace, the 
radicals had to come out openly in the political field. The National Union 
of Popular Forces (UNFP) was proclaimed on September 6, 1959. 

This new party was formed at a Conference at Casablanca under the 
leadership of Mehdi Ben Barka. It derived its support from various sources; 
the dissidents from the Istiqlal, the major part of the Moroccan Labour Move- 
ment (UMT), some members from the Democratic Independent Party (PDI), 
the Resistance and the Liberal Independents. The avowed programme of 
the Party aimed at the establishment of genuine democracy within the frame- 
work of constitutional monarchy, total evacuation of the foreign troops, 
complete support to the Algerian nationalists, and a policy of economic “‘lib- 
eration’? which included withdrawal from the Franc zone. This new party 
gave open support to the Ibrahim cabinet. But, the cabinet did not last 
for long. It was dismissed by the King on May 20, 1960. A new cabinet was 
formed on May 26. 

The new cabinet was formed under the premiership of King Mohammad 
V himself. The Crown Prince Moulay Hasan, was the Vice-Premier. The 
cabinet included members from the Istiqlal and from the Popular Movement. 
There were also independents who were in fact commonly known as the 
friends of the Palace. It is said that the UNFP members were invited to parti- 
cipate in the cabinet but had declined. This new change brought to an end 
the Istiqlal control over the cabinet whether by its right-wing members or 
by the left wing ones. The Istiqlal continued to pay the second fiddle to the 
Palace to be rejected finally by the FDIC government in 1963. The UNFP 
was not to get any chance at all and was destined to be a party which 
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was opposed by all other forces in Morocco, A stage was to come when 
this opposition was to take the shape of repression. 

The Left in Morocco had been subjected to several pressures since 
the formation of UNFP. The Morrocan Communist Party was banned in 
September 14, 1959. Figh Mohamed al-Basri a former member of the Re- 
sistance who had joined the UNFP and was editor of Al-Tahrir, was tried 
on charges of attacking the army and the Crown Prince and was fined 50,000 
Francs in October 1959. In the middle of February 1960 several members 
of the party were arrested and charged with conspiracy against the internal 
security of the state, illegal possession of arms, and association of “‘malfactors”’. 
These charges were the forerunners of the famous complot” of 1963-64. 
The Istiqlal papers also accused them of aiming at assassinating the Crown 
Prince, Mohammad Laghzaoui and Allal al-Fassi. They charged Mehdi Ben 
Barka of heading this plot. The result was that Ben Barka who was at that 
time in Paris was not able to return to Morocco. The arrest of the UNFP 
members, who were members of the old Resistance, in February 1960, was 
followed by an armed rebellion by some of their followers numbering about 
three to four thousands. It was located in the south around Ifni. It was soon 
put pown by the armed forces. 

Despite these set-backs, the UNFP was extending its sphere of in- 
fluence and censolidating itself as could be seen from the May 1960 election 
results. On September 5, 1959, King Mohammad V had signed a decree 
providing for the elections of the municipal and rural district councils. 
Voting was by universal suffrage. This was the first time that women were 
allowed to vote in Morocco. The government had invited several foreigners 
to witness these elections. Mr. Subramaniam, the Indian Assistant Electoral 
Commissioner, was also present. There is no doubt that these elections 
were held in a reasonably free atmosphere. The result showed that the Isti- 
qlal had managed to retain a great deal of its previous hold. The UNFP 
also won many seats especially in the industrialised towns of the west coast, 
where the UMT had a strong following and also from the south and the mid- 
dle Atlas region which showed that it had some support in the Berber re- 
gion as well. These elections were not really important in any political 
sense except as a political barometer to gauge the pressure exerted by the 
various groups in the country. These results showed that the UNFP was 
gaining popularity in the country and was becoming too dangerous to be 
tolerated by its opponents. As had been noted before the radical wing 
cabinet of Adbullah Ibrahim which was supported by the UNFP was dis- 
missed by the Palace in the same month when these elections were held. 

On February 26, 1961, King Mohammad V died of heart-failure after a 
successful completion of a small nasal operation. He was 51. The Crown 
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Prince, Moulay Hasan succeeded him as the 17th Sovereign of the Alaonite 
dynasty. This premature death came as a big blow to the Moroccans. It 
had its impact upon Moroccan politics as well. He was a monarch, more 
or less absolute though benevolent, who had also become the focal point 
of the popular image during the days of the anti-French struggle and espe- 
cially during the days of his exile. He was not only loved and respected 
but was also accepted by the Moroccans as their ultimate leader. Even the 
radicals were awed by him. His death, thus, removed the figure of a father 
arbitrator from the Moroccan scene. The new King was not equal in status 
to his father to step into his shoes effectively. The pace of political devel- 
opments quickened rapidly. 

After the accession of King Hasan Il to the throne there was a re-align- 
ment of forces. This was reflected in the new cabinet which was formed on 
June 2, 1961 and was headed by the King himself. lt was a coalition cabinet 
and included important politicians like Allal al-Fassi and Mohammed Hasan 
al-Onezzani, who had been excluded from the previous cabinet. Only the 
UNFP was not included. The mutual animosity between the King and 
that party precluded any chance of rapproachement between them. It also 
included the old friends of the Palace like Guedira and Mohammed Rashid 
Mouline. Thus all the old politicians were back into office attempting to 
manoeuvre their positions to their own advantage. Soon the game was 
joined in earnest. 

The first casualty of this game was the Istiqlal party. The members 
of this party including Allal al-Fassi were dropped from the cabinet, when 
it was re-shuffled on january 4, 1963. The main reason for this was the 
mutual antagonism between the Istiqlal! leaders and those like Ahmed Reda 
Guedira, Ahmed Bahnini, Driss Slaoui and Laghzaoui, commonly regarded as 
friends of the Palace. Allal Al-Fassi while addressing the National Council 
of the Istiqlal Party on January 6, 1963 strongly attacked Guedira for his anti- 
İstiqlal policies. One of the main points of his criticism of Guedira and Lagh- 
zaoui was that they had managed to displace Mohammed Douri from his Mi- 
nistry of Economic Affairs which he had held since May 1960 when the cabinet 
was formed under the late King. It was an important concession to the Istiq- 
lal. Douri had managed to hold this post in the new cabinet formed under 
the new King. It seems that the Istiqlal leaders wanted a show-down on 
this issue. Unfortunately, since Guedira and Laghzaoui were able to out- 
manoeuvre them by getting the support of the Popular Movement and the 
PDI, Allal al-Fassi and the Istiqlal had no option but to make way for him. 

The composition of the new cabinet which was formed on January 5, 
1963 is important because except for a few minor changes, it continues even 
today. It included people like Ahmed Balafrej who had left the Istiqlal Party 
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and was accepted as a personal friend of the Palace. It also included Dr. 
Abdel Karim Khatib and Mahjoubi Aherdane of the Popular Movement, Abdel 
Kader Benjelloun of the PDI and of course influential persons like Ahmed 
Reda Guedira, Ahmed Bahnini, Driss Slaoui, Mohammed Benhima, Moulay 
Ahmed Alaoui etc.. The Minstry of Economic Affairs which was previously 
held by Douri was abolished and a major non-ministerial office in that field 
was created and was placed under the responsibility of Mohammad Ragh- 
zaoui, Director-General of the Phosphate Department, a personal friend 
of the King and himself a very rich businessman. On March 20, 1963 this 
whole group which had formed this coalition cabinet formed a Front for the 
Defence of Constitutional Institutions (FDIC). 

Thus, having firmly entrenched itself in power, the ruling group the 
FDIC was prepared for the first general elections for the House of Repre- 
sentatives which were to be held on May 17, 1963. There were 144 seats 
and 694 candidates were contesting the elections. When the results were 
declared the FDIC secured 69 seats (34%), the Istiqlal won 4] seats (29%) 
and the UNFP won 28 seast (22%). The independents won the rest. The 
FDIC, the Istiqlal and the UNFP had contested every seat. The PDI had an 
election alliance with the FDIC. The Communists put up three candidates, 
none of whom was returned. But, they had also entered into an election 
alliance with the UNFP in several constituencies. The UMT did not put up 
its candidates but there was no doubt that its votes went, by and large, to 
the UNFP. 

An analysis of the results of this election brings out some interesting 
facts. The UNFP and the Istiqlal had done pretty well in the towns and the 
industrial areas but most of the rural votes had been bagged by the FDIC. 
The support of the Berber population, thanks to the cooperation of the lea- 
ders of the Popular Movement, was partly responsible for it. Also, the official 
or unofficial intervention of the Pashas and the Caids might have done the 
trick. In this connection it will be worthwhile to note the opposition charges 
that the constituencies had been so delimited that 117 seats had been allo- 
cated to the rural areas. Another interesting thing to be noted is that the 
opposition had polled more votes than the FDIC and if they had provided 
a joint front they would have defeated the ruling group. But that was nearly 
impossible. However, wherever a senior FDIC candidate had faced the 
opposition he had been defeated. lt is rumoured that in such cases the 
UNFP and the Istiqlal had tacitly agreed to some sort of an alliance against 
the FDIC. Only two FDIC ministers, Mr. Guedira and Dr. Khatib got elected 
in this election. Seven others were defeated. They, however, came by 
the back door through the Upper Chamber whose elections were boycotted 
by the opposition. The new FDIC cabinet was formed on November 13, 
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1963 with almost the same membership as the previous one. 

After the elections the I{stiqlal and the UNFP emerged as the main 
opposition parties. The Istiqlal was tolerated but not the UNFP. About 
130 members of this party, including 2] newly elected deputies, were ar- 
rested on July 16, 1963 while they were meeting at the Party’s headquarters 
at Casablanca. These persons included Abdul Rahim Bouabid, Hassan Zam- 
mouri and Abderrahman Youssefi. The first two with- some others were 
released after some time. Mohamed Basri, another important leader of the 
UNFP, was also arrested at that time. Countrywide arrests were made 
after sealing the border with Algeria and after a temporary suspension of 
the telecommunication links with the foreign countries. Government com- 
munique issued on July 18 said that large arms dumps were discovered. 
The official statement of July 26 said that the plot involved an attempt against 
the security of the state, and its sacred institutions and was aimed at the 
conquest of power by overthrowing the regime and by recourse to violent 
methods. 

This controversial ‘‘complot’’ created a lot of feelings within the country 
and outside it. Since King Hasan Il was also the Prime Minister at that 
time, a lot of blame was attached to him also. There was no information 
about the people who were arrested. They were not allowed to communicate 
with their families for a long time. It was rumoured that torture was being 
used, it was only on August 14 that the government announced that .102 
of the persons arrested were transferred from the police custody to civil 
judicial authorities to face the charges brought against them. Nothing was 
known about the others. On August 22, the accused were given permis- 
sion to see their lawyers. One of these lawyers was M. Ben Houine from 
Algeria. This fact gave the Moroccan government a good propaganda wea- 
pon to claim that the Algerian government was inciting the Moroccans to 
revolt. Such allegations were made by M. Bahnini, Minister of Interior, 
on August 15, 1963.? 

The persons accused of this complot were tried before a special tribunal. 
Sentences were pronounced on March II, 1964 after a three and a half month 
long trial. Since the month of February the accused had refused defence 
attorneys in protest against the lack of freedom in the court. When the 
sentences were pronounced eleven were awarded death sentences, of 
these eight including Ben Barka are in exile. The three who were arrested 
Mohamed Basri, Moumen Diouri and Omar Benjelloun, are still in prison. 


2. Inviting Algerian lawyers was perhaps a mistake by the UNFP. Another mistake 
was the statement made by Mehdi Ben Barka during the frontier dispute with 
Algeria. By seeming to favour Algeria it had gone against the nationalist feelings 
at the time. 
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An appeal has been made against the verdict of this court. Till now the 
death sentences have not been carried out. Very few people in Morocco 
believe that they will ever be carried out. Of the others three were 
sentenced to life imprisonment, four for twenty years, two for fifteen years, 
seven for ten years, one for eight years, fourteen for five years, one for four 
years and eight for one year. Thirty-five were acquitted. 

Today the following are the new focii of power in Morocco ; the King, 
he PSD, the Popular Movement, the Istiqlal and the UNFP. Monarchy in 
Morocco is an ancient institution which carries with it not only a temporal 
authority but also religious prerogatives. As the direct descendent of the 
family of the Prophet, the Moroccan King is supposed to have a barka. But 
these religious prerogatives depend upon the tacit acceptance by the people 
of his temporal power. The religious boycott of the puppet King, Mouley 
Ben Arfa, during the exile of King Mohammad V is an interesting contem- 
porary example of the rejection of the ecclesiastical position of the King 
because of the popular antogonism to his policies. 

King Mohammad V had enjoyed a degree of temporal and ecclesiastical 
prestige in Morocco which was unprecedented in the recent history of that 
country. Such a popularity could only be gained by a great deal of sacrifice 
on the part of the King and a great degree of tacit acceptance of his temporal 
power by the, people. The present King, despite the start he had, does not 
have the luck of rising to the popularity of the late King. It will be prema- 
ture to say that he has lost all his hold over the people because the reverence 
with which he is looked upon in the countryside and also the enthusiasm he 
can invoke in the cities point to the contrary. As a young man when he was 
actively helping his father in the nationalist movement he was extremely 
popular and, but for his ‘friends’, he can still salvage his popularity. As it is, 
it is a race against time and only exceptional circumstances, like the border 
conflict with Algeria, alone can boost-up his popularity. 

The Democratic Socialist Party is a new and powerful combination within 
the ruling group. FDIC, which is led by a group of old politicians who till 
now were known as the “Friends of the Palace’ because of their friendship 
with King Mohammad V. They had a long time to strengthen themselves 
in the country and their close connections with the present King gives them 
an added advantage over their rivals. But it will be wrong to presume that 
because they are powerful they are popular. The election results of the 
House of Representatives in May 1963 point to the contrary. At the pre- 
sent moment they have only a very narrow majority in the House of Repre- 
sentatives thanks to the support of the Popular Movement and the PDI. 

Today, after the formation of the PSD this old front FDIC which had 
ousted the UNFP with the help of the Istiglal and then the Istiqlal itself is 
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threatening to split. None of the members of the Popular Movement or 
the PDI are included in the PSD. This new party, in fact, means the con- 
solidation of the faction within the FDIC which was led by Guedira, Bahnini, 
Laghzaoui etc. But this consolidation can be done only at the cost of alie- 
nating the support of the two other parties within the FDIC. Can the rul- 
ing party afford to antagonise them ? In this connection the telegrams des- 
patched on April 12, 1964 to the leaders of the Popular Movement and the 
PDI requesting them to continue in the FDIC assume some importance. 

The leaders of the Popular Movement do not seem pleased with the 
formation of the PSD. Recently a conference of this group was held in 
Rabat on April 26, 1964. On that day many people from all over Morocco 
were present in Rabat to pay their respect to the King on the occasion of 
the Id al-Kabir. Several members of the Popular Movement were also pre- 
sent. About 2000 of these members were addressed by Dr. Abdel Karim 
Khatib who had presided over the meeting. Majoubi Aherdane and other 
party leaders were also present. Dr. Khatib in his speech traced the his- 
tory of the party and said that the party will continue to collaborate with 
those parties which respect its principles. But he refused to have any alli- 
ance with those who wished to realise their own personal ambitions. He 
was referring to the ‘privileged class’ who are profiting from the present 
circumstances. Dr. Khatib also drew the attention of the gathering to the 
deteriorating economic condition of the country. The most important an- 
nouncement, however, was the hint given by him that his party would wil- 
lingly assume the responsibility of a new government. This is, however, a 
farfetched hope but shows the way the wind is blowing. 

The Istiqlal today is lying low and hoping that the new political develop- 
ments may turn out to their own advantage. The UNFP, though quite 
powerful is cowed down from doing anything openly. The trials of the complot 
have cautioned the people into silence. The UMT which represents a very 
powerful labour movement in Morocco is also keeping quiet. So are the 
students except for some minor strikes. One can discern a growing grumb- 
ling among the population because of the rise in the cost of living. And yet 
the country seems so quiet and peaceful which is quite artificial in view of the 
tremendous pressure from within. It is a calm which can be quite dangerous 
and may portent of the storm. 


XXVI International Congress of 
Orientalists - A Retrospect 


Professor R, S. Sharma 


‘Tue twenty-sixth session of the International Congress of Orientalists 
held in India in the beginning of this year was an indication of the increa- 
singly important role which the Asian countries are playing in the field of 
oriental learning. Perhaps no other session of this Congress has ever been 
so well attended as the New Delhi session. As many as a thousand dele- 
gates, half of whom were from India, attended this meeting. The Con- 
gress, which had started as a forum for the exchange of views between Wes- 
tern scholars on the history and culture of European colonies in Asia and 
Africa used to be attended mainly by European and American scholars 
till recent times. But during the last decade its character has been changing 
because of the growing participation of scholars from independent Asian 
countries. ‘his time since the Congress was held in India and the sub- 
jects covered by it concerned India and the other oriental countries, it was 
natural that Indians and scholars from other neighbouring countries should 
attend it in large numbers. 

Although the number of delegates from Asian and African countries 
was considerable, China and Pakistan, however, did not choose to be re- 
presented. This was unfortunate because providing more and more oc- 
casions for the gatherings of scholars and intellectuals from different coun- 
tries at one place is certainly among the best ways of promoting international 
understanding. The walls and divisions between countries and peoples 
based on biases and prejudices raised by pernicious propaganda of the 
politicians can be demolished by the intellectuals of different countries when 
they come together and discover the good points of each other. It is really 
a pity that Pakistan and China refused to take the advantage of such an 
opportunity offered by India. 

The Indians not only attended the Congress in such large numbers 
but the Government of India also played host to the delegates who came 
from outside. Judged by all accounts the arrangements were excellent. 
The organisers of the Congress looked not only after the material comforts 
of the delegates but also provided them with plenty of intellectual food in 
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the form of published literature on the progress of oriental studies in India, 
monuments of India and on the exhibition of manuscripts organised by the 
National Museum in New Delhi. The reports of all the sessions of the differ- 
ent sections of the Congress were regularly published the'next morning in 
the daily bulletin issued by the Organising Committee so that delegates 
could have an idea not only of what went on in their own section but also 
in the various other sections. 

Since the number of papers submitted to the Congress, especially 
to the section on Indology, was very large, it was not possible to discuss 
them in detail. Therefore, the ritual of the reading of a paper and the dis- 
cussion on it had to be gone through in 15 to 20 minutes. Even then 
some important and stimulating points were raised and discussed. So far 
as Indology is concerned Indian History and Culture accounted for the 
largest number of papers, which mainly related to the past history of India. 
It seems that on account of some confusion Indian scholars dealing with 
the modern history of India did not participate in the Congress in sufficient 
numbers, with the result that only a few papers were submitted on the pro- 
blems of the recent past. 

In contrast to the relative absence of papers on problems of modern 
India in the section on Indology there were several papers on the nature of 
national developments in the countries of the Middle East, South-East Asia 
and East Asia, and it is gratifying to note that Indian scholars 
from other Asian countries took a prominent part in the discussions that 
followed the reading of papers in these sections. The old idea that South- 
Asia was the cultural colony of India has been modified by the new gene- 
ration of Indian scholars, who are giving due recognition to the various 
indigenous elements in the cultural evolution of the peoples of South-East 
Asia. Indian scholars also contributed to the clarification of some archaeo- 
logical problems of ancient Egypt, where the work done by the team of 
Indian archaeological expedition in 1962 was praised by Professor Abubakr 
of Egypt. 

The section on Central Asia, with which India has strong cultural 
relations, was not well represented this time, and the Indians did not take 
particular interest in this subject. Even the Soviet contribution was not as 
impressive as in the twenty-fifth Congress held in Moscow in 1960. There, 
they had monopolised the Central Asian Studies, to which they have 
made valuable contributions in recent years on the basis both of archaeo- 
logical explorations as well as of careful examination of older manuscripts. 
In New Delhi, however, only one Soviet scholar discussed the links between 
the peoples of Central Asia and the Middle Eastern countries. 

Iranian and Islamic studies did not lack attention in this Congress, 
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and both Soviet delegates and the delegates from the U.A.R. took an active 
part in the deliberations in these sections. Obviously they were of greater 
interest to the delegates from the Middle Eastern countries who came to 
this Congress in good numbers. 

It is difficult arid premature to say whether the Congress represented 
any new trends in oriental scholarship. Since many papers were submitted 
late, their summaries could not be published. The proceedings published 
in the daily bulletins of the Congress were too sketchy on which to base any 
generalisations. Moreover, the International Congress of Orientalists does 
not follow the practice of setting certain themes for general discussion as 
is done by the International Congress of Historical Sciences. ‘This course 
was also followed with good results by the first Asian History Congress 
held in New Delhi in January 1962 when papers were contributed on sub- 
jects set by its organisers. It will certainly lead to more fruitful discussions 
and help to discover the major lines of approach to the important prob- 
lems in oriental studies if such a method is adopted by the Congress of Ori- 
entalists also. 

As regards the form of scholarship there was no basic difference be- 
tween Western and Eastern scholars in this Congress except for a few Indians 
who stili harped on the great antiquity of the Vedas and exhibited their 
enthusiasm to push back dates in Indian history without regard for scienti- 
fic methods. “A welcome trend, however, was the introduction of some 
Asian languages in the deliberations of the Congress. Although in the sec- 
tion on Indian History and Culture even Russian and German scholars 
read their papers in English, one Indian scholar read his paper in Hindi.and 
the distinguished audience did not find it difficult to follow him; Professor A. 
L. Basham, who presided over that section, thanked the delegate in Hindi. 
In the sections on Iranian and Islamic studies some papers were read in 
Persian and Arabic. A paper had been submitted in Turkish, but it had 
to be translated into English at the time of reading. Thus for the first time 
several Asian languages including Hindi were recognised as media of 
transactions at the Congress. 

So far as the content of scholarship is concerned, papers of Western 
scholars did show some tendency to justify what the colonial regimes had 
done in Asia and Africa. On the other hand some scholars from Asia and 
also from European countries displayed a healthy tendency to discuss the 
historical aspects of social and economic problems free from the bias of 
imperialist approach. Thus in the Indology section the problem of land 
rights and the changing pattern of the village community was debated at 
some length. 

The interests of the delegates of the major countries differed region- 
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wise. The British delegates took a prominent part in Indology, the dele- 
gates from the U.S.A. in the Far East and South-East Asia, the U.S.S.R. 
delegates in Central Asia and the Middle East, and Indians in South-East 
Asia. Except the problems of modern Indian languages, the Indian section 
discussed mainly subjects of the past, but other sections were more inter- 
ested in the present-day problems which were raised mainly by the dele- 
gates from the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. 

Except Egypt the new independent African countries were not well 
represented at the Congress, but those who participated in the section on 
African studies—and a welcome feature was the increasing interest of In- 
dian scholars in this subject—stressed the need for preserving the cultural 
heritage of the African peoples. It was felt that a careful archaeological and 
anthropoligical survey of the continent would reveal the depth and breadth 
of civilisation in Africa and enable us to judge its contribution to human 
culture. 

Although the delegates from Europe and America forcibly presented 
their points of view—some Americans criticised the Russian points of view 
quite bitterly—the Congress never became an arena of what is known as the 
cold war. Apparently the influence of India’s policy of peace and non- 
alignment exercised a salutary effect on the members of the Congress, and 
the common friendship of India acted as a bridge between the scholars 
whose governments do not see eye to eye with one another. 


The United Nations and the Racial 
Discrimination in South Africa 


Vanita Sabikhi 


The Policy of Apartheid as Opposed to and a Violation of the 
Charter Provisions and the Declaration of Human Rights 

The word “‘apartheid’’ often used synonymously with racial discri- 
mination is an Afrikaans expression meaning ‘‘separation, separate develop- 
ment” of races.1 According to the doctrine which gained considerable 
significance with the coming into power of Malan’s Nationalist regime, differ- 
ences were drawn up among the focal population on the basis of a differ- 
entiation corresponding to differences of race and colour and of level of civi- 
lisation; as opposed to assimilation and the building up of a homogeneous 
community. It was also attempted to maintain and perpetuate the indi- 
viduality of different groups of which the population was composed, by means 
of separate development of the groups in accordance with their individual 
nature, traditions and capabilities as opposed to integration. Apartheid in 
South Africa is extended to almost all the spheres—poltical, social, eccle- 
siastical of all the local population—whites, cape coloureds, Asians and the 
Africans. This doctrine of apartheid is justified by the Nationalists on the 
grounds of the diversity of the human race, which according to them were 
created separate. “This separation must be maintained even when eco- 
nomic or other circumstances have brought about a certain mingling of racial 
groups. With this aim in view the sense of colour must be fostered and de- 
veloped amongst the Whites in such a way that the purity of the race is main- 
tained’? Eiselen, Secretary of the Department of Bantu Administration 
and Development, perhaps the most important apartheid theoretician, did 
not envisage total apartheid in terms of eventual independence and avoided 
the use of the term “‘trusteeship’’, for that by nature must be conceived of 
in a temporary sense. Apartheid would according to Eiselen, lead to “‘se- 


1. “Report of the U.N. Commission on Racial Situation in South Africa’”—GAOR 
Supplement No. 16 (A/2505 and A/2505/Add 1). Eighth Session. 


2. Nationalist Party Resolution—quoted from U.N. Document—-GAOR Supplement 
No. 16 (A/2505 and A/2505/Add 1). 
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parate self-sufficient socio-economic units, a process which will be spread 
over many years’’.3 


The Charter and Human Rights—Preamble, Purposes . and 
Principles 

The question of racial discrimination came up before the world 
organisation for the first time when India submitted the issue to the U.N. 
General Assembly on June 22, 1946. Since then the question of treatment of In- 
dians in South Africa has been brought before the General Assembly every 
year. Though the policy has been condemned by the General Assembly, 
with persistent requests for its abandonment, South Africa continues to 
maintain its original argument of U.N. incompetence to take up and advise 
on the problem. 

The Indian delegate, moving the resolution on the question of Treat- 
ment of Indians in South Africa, declared that South Africa’s policy of “‘apar- 
theid” and discrimination against the Indians was not only a violation of the 
principles and provisions of the Charter, but at the same time a threat to 
world peace as they were not only a source of tension but also a challenge 
to friendly relations between the two governments. Mrs. Vijaya Lakshmi 
Pandit, who opened the debate stressed the political and human rather 
than the legal aspects of the case, that it is a violation of Chgrter princples 
and hence of international law. She pointed out that the treatment of In- 
dians in South Africa, constituted a violation of fundamental human rights, 
the basic principles enunciated and repeated with an insistence all through 
the preamble and the entire text of the Charter. The continuation of this 
policy would at some date create tension and unfriendly relations between 
the two countries, such which would be a threat to international peace for 
the express purpose of whose maintenance the international organisation 
had been set up. The very fact, that it was a matter concerning the unfair 
subordination of one race to the unjust claims of another, showed clearly that 
its repercussions would be widespread and not just confined to their res- 
pective frontiers. 

The Indian delegate convincingly argued, that the Charter provisions 
evidenced the earnest desire of the framers, that a world organisation de- 
signed to maintain collective security and peace aimed also at securing and 
maintaining the dignity of man. The U.N Charter, it was pointed out, 
proclaimed with an insistence through its Preamble and Articles 55 and 
76 and also by implication in the instrument as a whole, that protec- 


3. W.M.M. Eiselen, “Meaning of Apartheid”, Race Relations Journal vol. xv, No. 3, 
1948, 80 pp. 
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tion of human rights and fundamental freedoms without distinction on gr- 
ounds of race, sex, language or religion, is one of the principal purposes of 
the world organisation. The Charter, in its Preamble, expresses the de- 
termination of the U.N. “to reaffirm faith in fundamental human rights, in 
the dignity and worth of the human person, in the equal rights of men and 
women...” 

Chapter l, Article |, which contains, what are known as the ‘‘Purposes 
and Principles”, states as emphatically as the Preamble that one of the prin- 
cipal purposes of the U.N., in addition to the task of maintaining peace and 
security, is “to achieve international cooperation...in promoting and en- 
couraging respect for human rights and for fundamental freedoms for all 
without distinction as to race, sex, language or religion’. Another im- 
portant function assigned therein is the “task of developing friendly relations 
among nations based on respect for the principle of equal rights and self- 
determination of peoples and to take ‘other appropriate measures to streng- 
then universal peace”, Article 55, ascribes to the U.N. the important func- 
tion of securing international economic cooperation for which purpose 
there was to be respect for the principles of equality and self-determination of 
peoples with a view to promoting “‘universal respect for and observance of 
human rights and fundamental freedoms for all without distinction as to race, 
sex, language or religion’’. While enumerating the ‘basic’ objectives of the 
trusteeship system in Chapter XII, Article 76 proclaims one of them as the 
encouraging of respect for human rights and fundamental freedoms for all 
without differentiating on grounds of race, sex, language or religion. It is 
thus obvious, as argued by India, that the very spirit of the Charter proc- 
claims the maintenance of human dignity and respect for fundamental hu- 
man rights as one of the basic objectives of the world organisation’s cons- 
titution. 


Respect for Human Rights—an Essential Condition of Peace 


The Charter’s emphasis on this point is not merely attributable to human 
considerations as can be seen from Article 55, which while making the U.N. 
responsible for securing to people the world over, higher standards of living, 
full employment and conditions of economic and social progress assuring in- 
ternational cooperation in the economic, social and cultural spheres on the. 
basis of respect for human rights and freedom to all; also attributes to it the 
function of ‘‘creating conditions of stability and well-being which are neces- 
sary for peaceful and friendly relations among nations’. The mainten- 
ance of peace and stability in the international political sphere was consid- 
ered a necessary prerequisite. to securing to the people the right of self- 
determination and respect for fundamental human rights. That peace and 
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respect for fundamental human rights were inter-dependent and necessary 
prerequisites for each other, was thus vigorously emphasised by the Charter. 
It is obvious, that the Charter itself, expressly in Article 55 and by implica- 
tion in the instrument as a whole, proclaims respect for human persons and 
their rights and fundamental freedoms as constituting an essential condition 
of peace and friendship between peoples. 

On the basis of the above mentioned Charter provisions, Articles l, 
55 and 76, promulgating the General Assembly’s policy of securing ‘‘uni- 
versal respect and observance of human rights and fundamental freedoms 
for all without distinction as to race, sex, language or religion’, so as to create 
conditions of world peace and stability, the Indian delegate put forth his 
country’s case. Later, advocating Articles 10 and 14, he sought the General 
Assembly’s intervention in this matter, as it was not only a violation of the 
Charter setting forth the purposes and principles of the U.N., but at 
the same time it was a threat to the general welfare of the people, friendly 
relations between the two states and to the cause of international peace. 
The situation, as presented by India was thus definitely both human as well 
as political. It was not only a moral responsibility of the U.N. to take up 
and discuss the question, but legally too such an action would be justified. 
Support for India came from China, the Philippines, the U.S.S.R., Mexico and 
others who were of the opinion that if the U.N. failed to take action, it would 
retard its moral and political prestige as it had undertaken @o effect inter- 
national cooperation in the field of social, economic, cultural, political and 
humanitarian matters. 


Arguments of the Union Government of South Africa 

South Africa’s arguments in reply to the Indian stand, claimed that 
the question was essentially within their domestic jurisdiction and nei- 
ther the U.N. nor any other State had the right of advising them or interfering 
in their domestic sphere of activities. They supported this claim by Article 2 of 
the U.N, Charter “in matters which are essentially within the domestic juris- 
diction of any State’. General Smuts pointed out, that but for this clause 
any, small State would be interfered with and become a pawn to-its bigger 
and more powerful counterparts. Such an action, he argued on the basis 
of the Charter, could only be undertaken in the event of an aggression or 
fear of an aggression such as would threaten the prevalent peace. The 
General Assembly’s competence on this question was denied and it was ad- 
vised that the matter be brought before the International Court of Justice. 
This view found support with the U.S.A. and the U.K. 

The plea of domestic jurisdiction, the South African representative 
‘later clarified, covered all. acts and agreements between India and South 
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Africa... Neither the United Nations, nor any other member could claim 


competence to question the management of South African affairs. Tracing 
the history of Indian residents in the Union Territory, it was declared that 
they entered the country as indentured labour, who on the lapse of their 
contracts would return home. However, these workers found life in South 
Africa more prosperous and decided to continue their residence, consequently 
menacing the white populace, who fearing that they would be swamped eco- 
nomically and culturally by a larger coloured group, created laws such as 
would make life difficult for the latter. By the Cape Town Agreement of 1927, 
the Indian and South African governments concluded that as far as possible 
Indians should be repatriated. The rest who were prepared to be westernised 
- were assured good and comfortable living standards till a time when they should 
also repatriate to their homeland. This promise, the South Afrcian delegate 
charged was never maintained, so that they had been compelled to initiate 
new measures, such which would not only effect an adjustment of race re- 
lations but at the same time would discourage permanent settlement of 
indians. 

Industrialisation in South Africa had resulted in large number of people, 
earlier occupied in farming pursuits, moving to the cities and towns. These 
coloured workers threatened the existence of the white South Africans 
and lowered living standards, All this’ necessitated an adjustment of rela- 
tions between the two groups, secured by the government by a policy of 
segregation, later termed as ‘‘apartheid’’. It was enforced in the shape of 
several acts, the Pegging Act of 1943 and later the Asiatic Land Tenure and 
the Indian Representation Act inaugurated in 1946. The former imposed 
statutory restrictions on the Asiatics’ right to acquire land in Natal, while 
the latter went a step further in preventing Indians from acquiring land in 
certain areas reserved specifically for white occupation. This, the South 
African delegate declared was not discrimination as it applied to the 
Europeans .too. ‘‘Apartheid’’ as this policy was known, was justified and 
declared a policy not of oppression, neither in principle nor in its 
historical. background, rather it merely aimed at a separation without 
eliminating necessarily legitimate and desirable contacts between the various 
groups. It was actually inspired by a necessity to keep apart different racial 
groups with clashing creeds and cultural dissimilarities for fear of tension 
and conflict. Dr. Malan in one of his speeches of IS April 1953, reiterated 
that “apartheid while it was intended to safeguard the purity and guardian- 
ship of the white race, did not imply neglect or suppression of the non-Eu- 
ropean”’. Its aim was rather the maintenance and protection both of the 
European and indigenous population as separate communities, with pros- 
pects of developing into self-supporting communities within their own areas. 
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The South Africans, challenged the U.N. competence to deal with the ques- 
tion and justified their apartheid policy as being based on ‘‘divine creative 
need—the natural differences between race and race, colour and colour, 
comprising as a rule also differences in nationhood, language and culture’’.4 

The point of denial of human rights and fundamental freedoms was also 
repudiated on the grounds that the Charter had not specifically mentioned 
them. There was no internationally recognised formulation of the cate- 
gories of these rights and freedoms. The Charter had merely provided for 
the promotion and respect of fundamental human rights and freedoms for all, 
but had nowhere defined these rights. This ambiguity thus on the part of 
the framers was taken by the South Africans as a point for dissenting argu- 
ment to the Indian claim of denial of rights. Until these rights were de- 
fined the Member States, it was argued, were not bound to honour them. 
This argument was tantamount to declaring that Indians would have to bear 
with all the indignities heaped upon them by the South Africans, for the 
Charter had failed to formulate and define human rights. This argument was 
set aside by the Indian delegate on the plea that as the very spirit and the 
instrument itself, was opposed to discrimination on the basis of race, sex, 
and language, the specific formulation of fundamental human rights and free- 
doms was not necessary. 

The Joint Political and Legal Committee, to whom the question was 
delegated at the first session in 1946, denounced the South African apar- 
theid policy, a policy of discriminatory measures against the Asiatics in 
general and the Indians in particular, as being a denial of the human rights as_ 
assured by the Charter and the agreements between India and South Africa. 
South Africa, was called upon to effect a change in its policy, such which 
would conform to the Charter principles and lessen the tension between 
the two states, which was definitely a threat to international peace. The 
right of the General Assembly to study and advise on this matter was re- 
iterated by the committee and both the disputants were called upon to re- 
port to the next General Assembly Session. Victory for the Indian proposals 
in the light of the condemnation of discrimination by the General Assembly, 
was in reality a distinct triumph for the wider principles for which the U.N. 
Organisation had been established and which were enunciated in the Charter. 


Survey of Discussions in the U.N. General Assembly 


Since its inception at the First General Assembly Session (Il Part), the 
question of the Treatment of Indians in South Africa has gained more and 
more prominence as one of the perennial international issues. A 


4, Dr. D. Malan at Stellenbosch on 5 March 1953. 
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major section of world opinion regards it as of international concern rather 
than confined to the narrow walls of the national sphere. Today, the 
question has assumed a wider significance as a moral and political problem 
concerning all mankind having experienced the impact of changing inter- 
national politics; in particular the impact of the lessening of Western voting 
influence and the simultaneous rise of newly liberated Afro-Asian nations. 
The rise of the latter in such large numbers has changed considerably the 
composition of the General Assembly, releasing certain new forces in the 
sphere of international politics and altering to a degree the working of the 
international organisation. 

The question when first discussed in the General Assembly in 1946, 
received the support of the U.S.S.R., China, Mexico, France, the Philippines, 
Poland, etc., all of whom condemned the South African government’s policy 
and called for a compromise which would lessen the prevailing tensions 
between the two governments. The representatives of U.K., U.S.A., Sweden 
and other west European States, claimed along with South Africa, that 
the U.N. was not competent to discuss the matter in the light of Article 2, 
para 7 of the Charter. The question, they defined, was one of domestic juris- 
diction and not subject to U.N. supervision and control. 

By 1952, the question of Treatment of Indians assumed a wider signi- 
ficance, when ndia along with thirteen Arab-Asian States® submitted to the 
General Assembly on [2 September 1952, to be included in the current agenda, 
a memorandum on South African apartheid policy. This policy, they de- 
clared was not only a violation of fundamental freedoms and human rights 
of individuals as enunciated by the U.N. Charter, but their enforcement in 
the country created an explosive situation which constituted a threat to in- 
ternational peace. Their memorandum further declared, that the Assembly 
should give urgent attention to this matter in order to prevent an already 
dangerous situation from deteriorating further and to bring about a settle- 
ment in accordance with the purposes and principles of the Charter’’.§ 

Ever since then, the questions of discrimination against the Indians 
and of race conflict in South Africa, have received the support of almost all 
the Asian-African and Middle Eastern countries. Asia, as a whole, including 
China (Formosa) has all along been interested in this question of colour and 
creed. Pakistan in spite of its other differences with India, has stood by the 
latter and effectively and vehemently countermanded the legal arguments of 
the U.N. The newly liberated African States along with the Middle Eastern 


5. Afghanistan, Burma, Egypt, India, Indonesia, Iran, Iraq, Lebanon, Pakistan, the 
Philippines, Saudi Arabia, Syria and Yemen. 


6. G.A.O.R. Seventh Session, Annexes Volume, Agenda Item 66, pp. 1-3. 
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countries have always enthusiastically canvassed support for India, shifting 
the centre of initiative in the U.N., till now with the European States, to the 
Afro-Asian countries. These States supported the Indian stand for within 
their own sphere of activity they were confronted with similar problems. 
Voting en-bloc, they are today, quite a force to be reckoned with by the 
western European countries. The U.S.S.R. along with many of its allies since 
the inception of the question in the world body, has extended to India 
its warm support, denouncing at every debate the disastrous discriminatory 
measures of the Union government, which in their view, formed a major 
threat to international peace and consequently to the United Nations prestige. 

France, throughout the entire life of the question in the General As- 
sembly, has been the only country of western Europe to condemn racial dis- 
crimination without reservations. Iceland, though influenced by the United 
Kingdom took sides with India as also the Latin American countries, Mexico, 
Panama and Colombia. 

Dissenting voices to the Indian stand were raised by the U.K., U.S.A., 
states of western Europe and most of the Commonwealth countries. The dele- 
gate from Great Britain, right from the time of the First General Assembly 
Session passionately argued for South Africa, the legal importance of the 
question as against the political and human stand as advanced by India. The 
matter, they submitted was a controversial one and hence shoyld be brought 
before the International Court of Justice rather than before the General 
Assembly, which on the basis of the Charter was not competent to advise on it. 
America, too, supported this stand, though it did not minimise the political 
and human importance of the question. As it was a controversial topic, 
settlement could only be secured by a reference to the International Court 
of Justice. Toeing the line taken by the Mother country, the Common- 
wealth countries became active supporters of the South African stand of 
justifying their policy of apartheid on grounds of expediency. The Western 
powers were perhaps compelled to take this stand out of necessity to their 
own interests, since their own policies towards their respective colonial popula- 
tions were not very commendable or justifiable. America all along had its 
Negro problem, particularly in the Southern States; while Great Britain in its 
colonies adopted a policy of economic and political subversion of the natives 
with a view to securing ultimate white superiority and domination. Fear 
of having to stand up to world public opinion against their policies made 
them challenge India’s claim of U.N. competence to interfere in this prob- 
lem, which formed a grave threat to international peace and menaced friendly 
relations between the two states. 
= The pattern of voting in the General Assembly on this question from 
1946 to the present day, shows a distinct division which coincides with 
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the two power blocs developed soon after the setting up of the interna- 
tional organisation. On several other important matters before the world 
organisation during this period voting was on the basis of power politics 
rather than keeping in view the intrinsic merits of the case. On’ the subject 
of racial discrimination and racial conflict, the Soviet union and the other socia- 
list countries have all along voted against South Africa, as the latter has been 
a staunch ally of the Anglo-American group of countries. The latter found 
it wise to support an old ally rather than take into account the merits of the 
case. Although they regarded the issue as a controversial one involving legal 
points and one which could only be settled by referring it to the International 
Court of Justice, yet they failed to denounce the Union policies. This in itself 
amounted to active support for no other Member State of the United Nations 
throughout the course of discussions in the General Assembly has spoken 
commendably or justified the policy of racial discrimination pursued by South 
Africa. 

Marked voluble opposition to South Africa’s racial policies came, 
however, after 1952 with the entry into the U.N. of many of the newly 
liberated Afro-Asian states till now subjects of the British Empire, whose 
government pursued a policy of subjugation and subordination of the 
native populace. Allied with this anti-white feeling was a positive and con- 
scious feeling ¢f solidarity between Asians and Africans which had its roots in 
their common colonial past. Support by these African states to the cause of 
the struggle against recial discrimination has today altered considerably the con- 
tent, presentation and significance of the issue. It is no longer a small matter 
affecting only Indians and the Union of South Africa, but rather a major 
international problem which has aroused widespread public opinion and 
contempt towards the Union policies. 


The U.N.’s Authority versus Domestic Jurisdiction 


The presentation of this case to the General Assembly has brought 
to light many of the short-comings in its structure and organisation as also 
the political environment surrounding it. The present issue brings to light the 
concrete achievements and limitations of the U.N. as imposed by the Charter. 
Though racial discrimination as practised by the Union of South Africa goes 
strongly against the spirit and the basic principles enunciated in the Charter, 
of securing to mankind the world over the right of universal respect for 
human rights and fundamental freedoms without distinction as to race, sex, 
language or religion, yet other provisions of the Charter can be interpre- 
ted in such a way as to make the U.N. helpless. It is this helplessness of the 
world organisation that ought to be eliminated so as to make the powers 
assigned to it effective. Time and again the Union government has found 
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shelter behind Article 2 Para 7 of the Charter, the plea of supreme domes- 
tic authority of states. On these grounds, South Africa has flouted every 
year the General Assembly’s resolutions that have not only denounced apar- 
theid, but at the same time called for its elimination. 

This issue reveals too the weakness and ambiguity of traditional 
international law and of the United Nations, assigned with the delicate task of 
“maintaining international peace, friendly relations and the securing of interna- 
tional cooperation in solving international problems of social, humanitarian 
and economic character”. South Africa has resorted to the usual plea for 
non-interference on grounds of domestic jurisdiction, which the United 
Nation’s Commission on Racial Situation in South Africa and the General 
Assembly have always rejected assigning to the organisation ‘‘the uni- 
versal right of study and recommendation incontestably with regard to ge- 
neral problems of human rights and particularly of those protecting against 
discrimianation for reasons of race, sex or language”. Thus the exercise 
of the functions and power conferred on the Assembly and its subsidiary or- 
gans by the Charter does not constitute an intervention prohibited by Ar- 
ticle 2 Para 7 as claimed by South Africa but rather ic was necessary in 
securing peace and the legitimate aspirations of mankind, in which sense, the 
U.N. would not only be exercising a right but fulfilling a duty. This issue 
thus explains the significance of the Charter and the law and gbrings to light 
the weaknesses in the structure of the world’ assembly of nations, which 
never occurred to its framers. The static element present in the theory of 
international law and the political environment surrounding it is also brought 
to the fore, so as to make us effect the necessary changes. In this light, the 
issue of ‘apartheid’ is very important internationally and should be elimina- 
ted as soon as possible so as to do away with the prevailing tensions in the 
domestic sphere of South African politics as also in the larger interna- 
tional political arena. 


International Outlook of Indian 
Nationalism 


Kiran Mishra 


Lone before India became free and began asserting her independent 
role in world affairs, leaders of the Indian national movement had been taking 
keen interest in world events and had made their attitudes known through 
public statements and writings. Of course, as leaders of a dependent nation 
solely guided by the interests of Imperial Britain, their efforts to influence 
British official policy proved fruitless. But they left behind certain values 
and fundamental objectives which today govern the basic approaches 
of free India’s government to most world problems. The consistent policy 
of defending world peace, which India has followed since 1947 embodies, 
for instance, one of the cardinal aspirations of the Indian national 
movement. ʻA free India”, Tilak wrote as early as 1919, in a letter to 
M. Clemenceau, President of the Versailles Peace Conference, ‘‘could be a 
powerful steward of the League of Nations in the East for maintaining the 
peace of the world against all aggressors and disturbers of peace whether in 
Asia or elsewhere’. - Again, India’s uncompromising stand on all issues 
involving racial discrimination and the domination of one nation by another 
in any form, is essentially an outcome of the tortuous experiences which her 
leaders had undergone during their long struggle against foreign domination. 
The lessons which Indians had learnt in South Africa, through Gandhiji’s 
epic struggle in Natal during 1906-1914, influenced free India’s policy of 
demanding the exit of South Africa from the Commonwealth in 1961. 
Similarly, India’s policy of maintaining friendly ties with her neighbours 
on the basis of mutual coopertion and non-interference has been an outcome 
of the deep conviction of the Indian leaders that such a path alone can 
assure the consolidation of world peace and contribute to the general well 
being of the Asian peoples. Underlining the basis of its future policy, the 
All India Congress Committee had declated in 1946: 


1. Quoted in C. F. Andrews and Girija Mookerjee, The Rise and Growth of the Congress, 
London, 1938, p, 271. 
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“A free India will inevitably seek the close and friendly asso- 
ciation with her neighbour countries, and would specially 
seek to develop common policies for defence, trade and 
economic and cultural development with China, Burma, 
Malaya, Indonesia and Ceylon as well as the countries 
of the Middle East.” ? 


Though, in view of the existing tension between India and the People’s 
Republic of China regarding their frontiers, and the occasional failures of 
India’s operational diplomacy in some countries of Asia and Africa, it cannot 
be said that India has developed an ideal basis of understanding with her nei- 
ghbours, nevertheless, there is no dobut that, theoretically at least, she has all 
along persevered to follow the goals as laid down in the above statement. 
Similarly, the policy of peace which India has been pursuing since indepen- 
dence “is determined not only by her self-interest but by the idealism which 
her present administrators imbibed from Mahatma Gandhi”. This 
element of idealism still underlines the general principles of Indian foreign 
policy, and has evoked widely divergent criticisms, viz., that it is not 
‘practical’ or that it is ‘totally unfit’ in the arena of world politics. 


The Background—Wider Perspective of Indian Nationalism 


One of the most significant features of the Indian national movement 
has been its genuine aspiration to identify itself with wider movements in a 
world perspective. This has been so not only when a regular mass move- 
ment in the strict political sense began in India, but much earlier. As a 
matter of fact, contact with Europe and other parts of the Empire through 
the medium of English education and new channels of communication, 
had not only endowed the leaders of modern India with a wider vision, but 
had made them identify their needs and aspirations with those of other 
parts of the world. The initiator of this essentially modern ang scientific 
outlook was Raja Ram Mohan Roy about whom Rabindranath Tagore had 
remarked that he “was the only person in his time to realise completely 
the significance of modern age. He knew that the ideal of human civilisation 
does not lie in the isloation of independence, but in the brotherhood of 
inter-dependence of individuals as well as nations in all spheres of thought 
and activity’’. 


2. Indian National Congress 1940-46, Allahabad, 1946, p. 46. 
3. K. P. Karunakaran, India in World Affairs 1947-50, Oxford, 1952, pp, 23-24, 
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Though Ram Mohan’s main field of activity lay in religious reform 
and social agitation, he evinced a keen interest in world events. The 
news of the second French revolution and the establishment of constitutional 
government in Spain inspired him so much that he held a public meeting in 
Calcutta to celebrate the events.5 This was perhaps the first recorded 
attempt in the history of modern India to build public opinion on interna- 
national affairs. The Raja was an enthusiastic supporter of the Roman 
Catholic Emancipation Bill which, however, failed to be passed during 
his lifetime, and he was very sensitive to any encroachment on the liberty 
of any nation in any part of the world. In a letter written to the Minister 
of Foreign Affairs of France, the Raja even visualised a workable mode 
of settling disputes among nations : 

“It appears to me, that ends of constitutional government 
might be better attained by submitting every matter of 
political difference between two countries to a congress 
composed of an equal number of members from the parlia- 
ment of each etc.’’ 

This wider vision and readiness to take the side of right against wrong, 
which the Raja bequeathed to the succeeding generations, helped the Indian 
leaders to formulate their own independent opinions on events occurring 
outside Indie. Thus, the earlier moderate leaders of the Congress who, 
for all intents and purposes, remained most loyal to His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment of Britain., took a keen interest in England’s domestic politics and 
sided, both in private and public utterances, with the liberals as against the 
conservatives. Dadabhai Naoroji, known as the ‘Grand Old Man’ among 
the nationalists, expressed keen sympathy for the Irish Home Rule Move- 
ment while he was in England as Member of the British Parliament. Tilak. 
himself, who was a strong opponent of the moderates and was one of the 
leaders of the Swadeshi movement, donted £2000 to help the Labour Party 
win the General Election in 1918.” 


Opposition to Racialism 

By the eighties of the nineteenth century another factor began to work 
on the minds of the Indian leaders. This was the policy of open racial discri-. 
mination which the British followed after the suppression of the Revot of 
1857. The racial arrogance of the British rulers, social and economic discrimi 


5. Ibid: p, 13. 
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nation of the Indians who now came to be called ‘Niggers’ by the Anglo- 
Indian ‘Sahebs’ influenced profundly the minds of the rising generation of 
Indian educated classes. While, on one side, the bitterness of racial feeling 
gave an added impetus to the growth of Indian nationalism, on the other, 
it deeply impressed the Indian mind about the invidiousness of policies 
guided solely by considerations of racial superiority etc. In a way, the 
British racialism gave birth to its counterpart in India which found ex- 
pression through the speeches and activities of the extremist nationalist 
leaders. For instance, the unquestioning conviction of the extremists 
about the superiority of Indian civilisation to all others and their attitude 
of total rejection of everything that came from the West were an indirect 
product of this racial feeling. 

This new consciousness in the nationalist thinking gave rise to two 
different types of attitudes. The first was that with the growing estrangement 
between the nationalists and the British government, an attitude grew up of 
interpreting the struggle of the Indian people not only as anti-imperialist but 
as an assertion of the rights of a coloured people against “white oppression”. 
It is only in this perspective that one can understand the widespread jubilation 
in India at the news of the defeat of Tsarist Russia at the hands of Japan, 
an Asian nation. Though later, this urge to emphasise racial differences 
-between European and Asian nations got submerged in the wider current 
of the nationalist struggle, there is no doubt that the Indian masses, in 
general and a few distinguished leaders of the national movement were 
imbued in their thoughts and actions, as much by ‘anti-British’ feeling 
as of anti-imperialism.? This explains why, inspite of the abhorrence of 
the intellectualised elements of Indian society towards the cult of Fascism 
and Nazi racial policy, there was general satisfaction in India at the initial 
reverses of the Allies in World War II, and in July 1942, the Congress was 
constrained to note that the increasing ‘anti-British’ feeling of the Indian 
people had tended to “a growing satisfaction (among them) at the success 
of Japanese arms’’.?° 


Faith in India’s Mission 


The second attitude which developed as another facet of the nationalist 


8. See Amaury De Reincourt, The Soul of India, London, 1961 p. 286-287. 

9. Tilak, for instance, by his speeches and deeds, always sought to encourage this anti- 
British feeling. Most of the Indian revolutionaries were also imbued by this feeling 
of hatred towards the British as a white race. The xenophoebist among the later 
nationalists was Subhas Chandra Bose who once remarked that nothing pleased 
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movement and became most marked during the socio-religious reform acti- 
vities of the late nineteenth century, was a prophetic belief in India’s important 
role in shaping the future of the world. The writings of Bankin Chandra 
Chatterjee and preachings of the Arya Samaj and the Rama Krishna 
Mission were all based on this faith that a resurgent India with her treasure 
of ancient wisdom and culture, was bound to play a unique role in the 
modern world. Swami Vivekananda gave expression to this faith in his 
numerous lectures in Europe and America and declared that though India 
was politically subjugated, she could nevertheless contribute her mite, 

to the rest of the world on equal terms : 
“The one great lesson that the world wants most, that the world 
has yet to learn from India, the idea, not only of toleration 

but of sympathy etc”. 4 
Later this message was popularised, in concrete political terms, by 
the extremist nationalist leaders of India such as Aurobindo Ghosh, Bepin 
Chandra Pal and Bal Gangadhar Tilak. Even during the later phases 
of the Indian national movement, this messianic conception of India 
pursuing a unique role in world history was not given up. Gandhiji’s own 
experiment of non-violent non-cooperation was based on a wider conception 
of India showing the path of peace and cooperation to other nations torn 
between the evils of violence and recurrent wars. This idealised postulate 
was by no means insignificant in dictating the official policies of the Congress 
as the largest nationalist party in India. Explaining its views on the interna- 
tional situation in 1946, the Congress asserted : “India still remains the 
crux of the problem of Asian freedom and on the independence of India 
depends the freedom of many countries and the peace of the world”. © 
The foreign policy of the Indian Government and its seemingly ‘idealistic’ 
stand on certain international issues are, in fact, an extension of this urge 

of the Indian national movement. 


First Phase-— Emerging Conceptions 1920-35. Changes after the War 1914-20 


It was not, however, until 1920 that the Indian national movement 
began to evince a more consistent and keen interest in world affairs. This 
wad so because until then the national movement had not attained a mass 
basis to enable it to go beyond the immediate issues of political reforms 
and other concessions from the British. Secondly, until the war broke out 
in Europe, the Indian mind was so much overwhelmed by the might of the 
British Empire that it could not conceive of any future world arrangement 
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in which Britain’s colonial empire had no valid basis. As such the Indian 
leaders, mostly of the moderate group, could not develop a world outlook 
repudiating the colonial possessions of the British. Asa matter of fact, 
even when the war broke out in 1914 the Congress passed a resolution 
expressing its profound devotion to the throne “and its firm resolve to stand 
by the Empire at all hazards and at all costs”. Jn the earlier stages 
even Gandhiji himself was so convinced about the unshakable permanency 
of the Empire that he advised his friends to “think imperially”.* It was. 
this conviction that made Gandhiji to support the British against the 
Zulu rebellion and organise Indian opinion in support of the British war 
efforts which drew from Tilak the caustic remark that “the Viceroy need 
entertain no misgivings that_his call will not be responded to by the Indian 
public opinion”. 

But the impact of World War I broke this magic spell of the Empire 
on the Indian mind. The European holocaust shattered the prestige of the 
British colonial possessions, while Britain’s war excesses and exploitation 
of India brought home, for the first time, a growing awareness about the 
evils of imperialism and its concomitant evils. Thus, while this gave 
fresh impetus to the nationalist demand for freedom and brought the 
moderates and extremists closer, it helped in widening the vision of Indian 
leaders to understand world problems in a new perspective. This new 
spirit was noted by the President of the Lucknow Congress in 1916 in these 
words : 

“a new spirit has arisen in the country. Whether it was called 
visionary, or impatient idealism, the spirit was the mani- 
festation of a democratic force which was transforming the 
destinies of an old order to new order of things. Under 
the pressure of this irresistible force, time-honoured kingdoms 
were crumbling to pieces, and hereditary monarchs of ancient 
and event celestial origin were quitely taking, their exit 
without shedding a tear or a drop of blood...” 18 


Oppostion to Status Quo. The League of Nations 


The breakdown of the old balance of power in Europe and the emerg- 
ence of new forces inuagurated a new era after World War I. On one side 
there was an attempt by the great Western powers to eliminate national 
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war under collective security and bring nations together under the aegis 
of the League of Nations. On the other hand, the ex-colonial powers sought 
to dominate the League and, instead of reforming the world, they tried 
to maintain the sfatus quo of colonial spoils under their possessions. In 
Russia, an effete feudalist regime collapsed and under the leadership of 
the Communist Party, the U.S.S.R. emerged as a new revolutionary force 
in the world. In the East, the partly successful Chinese revolution aroused 
widespread anti-colonial forces in the rest of the colonial world. All these 
events and the changing course of international politics had a direct bearing 
on the nationalist mind. In India, also new forces began to emerge and a 
predominantly middle class movement for reform now widened to allow 
increasing particpation of peasants and workers in the national movement. 
The moderates who were still thinking in terms of the Empire found them- 
selves completely isolated, while under Gandhiji’s non-voilent non-coopera- 
tion leadership a new wave of anti-imperialist feeling engulfed the Indian 
masses : “the old feeling of oppression and frustrtion was completely 
gone” writes Jawaharlal Nehru, “ above all, we had a sense of freedom and 
a pride in that freedom’’.?” 

Naturally, a movement which sought as its basic objective to break 
down Britain’s colonial hold on India, could not watch with ease the new 
conspiracy of the Great Powers to continue their colonial hold in Asia and 
formulate new means to further their schemes of aggression and plunder of 
other nations. As a nationalist party, the Congress soon lost its faith in the 
efficacy of the League of Nations as a world organisation. The 1918 Congress 
Session elected a panel of its Representatives to present the nationalist 
view as against the official British one, in international consultations and 
conferences.® The same session sent an appeal to the foreign relations 
committee of the United States Senate against the covenants of the League 
which stated : 

“we came here with a specific request that this distinguished 
Committee should so amend the League of Nations Covenant as to make it 
obligatory on every signatory to the Covenant and to the Treaty to provide 
democratic institututions for the people who live under the government of 
any signatory’’.1® 

To the post-war nationalist leaders it was becoming obvious that as a 
machinery for maintaining world peace and of transforming the world 
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on the basis of self-determination the Legue’s value was almost worthless. 
Along with this the conviction grew that international peace cannot exist.. 
without eliminating the danger of imperialsim, which was the main cause ` 
of war among nations. This inevitably sharpened the anti-imperialist edge 
of the national movement and, at the Madras Session of the Congress in 
1927, M.A. Ansari declared in his presidential address : 

“Once India is free the whole edifice of Imperialism will collapse 

as this is the keystone of the arch of Imperialism’’.?° 

Thus the leaders sought to make the struggle for Indian independence 
“a great world issue” and not merely a “domestic concern between India 

and Great Britain’’.?# 

At the same time the Leftist elements in the Congress who sought to 
provide a socio-economic programme to the national movement, tried to 
link the anti-imperialist struggle with wider issues involving the preservation 
of world peace. Their argument was that until the very basis of capitalist 
society was changed war and conflict among nations could not be eliminated. 
No doubt this view was considerably influenced by the teachings of Marxism 
as propounded by Lenin. Among the young radical elements in India, 
Jawaharlal Nehru was most insistent in establishing this thesis. Thus, 
in a letter to Lord Lothian, dated 17 January 1936, Nehru argued that 
(1) the League represented policies of the Great Powers, and (2) as such, the 
League could not change the shape of society. He then stated that war and 
imperialism could not be ended without ending the capitalist system itsef, and 
this meant that a movement for the preservation of peace would necessarily 
become a struggle against imperialism and a struggle in favour of socialism. 
“Real world order”, he wrote, “and peace will only come when socialism 
is realised on a world-scale’’.2* It was basically with these aims and 
convictions that the Indian National Congress became a member of the Inter- 
national League Against Imperialism in 1927 of which Jawaharlal Nehru 
_ was a leading member.” x 

It was, precisely in the twenties again that the British policy of dis- 
membering the Turkish Empire aroused a wave of anger among the Indian 
Muslims. The Khilafat movement, which Gandhiji supported as a part of 
his programme of non-cooperation movement in 1920-21, was essentially 
an anti-Imperialist struggle, though owing to its Pan-Islamic slant and a 
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certain mishandling of the movement by the Congress leadership, it later 
aggravated the communalist element among the Muslims. However, 
the short spell of the Gandhian movement, in which both the Hindu and 
Muslim masses participated fully, marked the beginning of a new epoch 
in the evolution of Indian nationalism. 


Attitude towards the Soviet Experiment and the Chinese Struggle 


It is against this background that the atitude of the Indian leaders 
towards the Bolshevik revolution in Russia should be understood. The bogey 
of Bolshevik conspiracy became, by the thirties, a convenient excuse for the 
British to suppress by any means revolutionary and socialist movements in 
India. The repressive measures which the government imposed naturally 
aroused indignation among the nationalists and with a few exceptions 
Indian leders of all shades condemned this policy. So to the Indian mind, 
the Soviet experiment appeared neither dangerous nor an attempt at inter- 
national communist subversion. On the contrary, the manner in which 
Soviet Russia championed the cause of the oppressed peoples in the 
colonial world earned it enough goodwill among the Indian people. In 
sharp contrast to the racialist policies of the European powers, Russia’s 
friendly attitu€e to various Eastern States such as Turkey, Iran, Afghanistan 
and Mongolia appeared most strikingly unique. As a matter of fact, the 
policy of intervention followed by Western powers towards Russia made 
a section of the Indian nationalists to identify their struggle with that of 
the Russans. “The world situation seemed to be drifting towards a major 
conflict with England and France as heads of a European group of nations 
and Soviet Russia associated the with some Eastern nations’’.?4 

Further, the Russian attempt to transform a medieval society into a 
modern one, through planned economy and on a socialist basis, had a 
tremendous impact on the minds of the Indian leaders. Both the liberals and 
the radicals felt sympathetic to the Russian experiment and this feeling was 
summed up by Tagore when he wrote from Russia, “My life’s pilgrimage 
would have remained unfinished if I had not visited this country’’.*5 
Similarly, Motilal Nehru leader of the Swarajist Party in the Legislative 
Assembly, said in one of his speeches that those who always painted the 
terrors of communism could only “terrify old women and children” and 
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referring to Soviet advance in eduction he declared : 
“In India, after a hundred and fifty years rule of British civilisation, 
only six per cent of the population are educated, while 
ten years of Bolshevik rule has practically abolished ili- 
teracy ””.°6 
In the same vein the nationalist mind reacted to the struggle of the 
Chinese people against European imperialist domination. At its Madras 
Session in 1927, the Indian National Congress demanded the recall of Indian 
troops from China, condemned Japan’s imperialist desires and declared that 
“the Chinese people. ..are the Comrades of the Indian people in their joint 
strruggle against imperialism’’.*’ Jt is this identification of the Indian 
cause with other oppressed nations of Asia that broadened the international 
outlook of the Indian leaders. From 1927 onwards, therefore, there was a 
growing trend to make known the nationalist posture in all important issues 
involving world order and peace. Thus, the isolationist character of the 
pre-1920 period was completely given up and, as Pandit Nehru declared 
at Lahore in 1929, India became 
“part of a world movement. Not only China and Turkey, Persia and 
Egypt, but also Russia and the countries of the West are taking part in 
this movement, and India cannot isolate herself from it.” * 
o 


Second Phase—Struggle for Peace and against Aggression 1935-9 


In the nineteen-thirties new forces began to work in Europe. The 
old structure of imperialism which the victor powers sought to consolidate, 
and America’s isolationist policy, created conditions for the rise of Hitler’s 
Germany and Fascism in Italy. Hitler’s government ignored the Locarno 
Treaty. Ethiopia was attacked by Italy and the appeal of the victim of 
aggression to the League of Nations and the great powers proved unavailing. 
Ethiopia was conquered and no effective steps were taken to punish the 
ageressor. In Spain a constitutionally elected government was overthrown 
by Franco’s forces, in collusion with Italian and German help, while the 
United Kingdom and France, two.of the most important members of the 
League, hardly cared to resist the aggression. A similar attitude towards the 
East encouraged Japan to fully mobilise its military power and attack China. 

These dramatic developments pushed the world to the brink of another 
war. The problem of maintaining peace and keeping in harness the 
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ageressive forces of Nazi Germany and Fascist Italy became most urgent 
issues in international politics. TotheIndian nationalists also the problem 
of preserving world peace mer ged with the more immediate issue of achieving 


freedom. The Congress in 1927 declared unequivocally its opposition to all 
war efforts and noted with concern the British war preparations of building 


strategic bases in various parts of Asia. “There is more danger of war in 
Asia” said Nehru “than in Europe’’. *° 


Anti-Fascist Stand 


The progressive elements in India, thus, were not slow to recognise 
the grave dangers of the new aggressive forces rising in Europe. In 1936, 
the Indian National Congress made it clear that it stood with the progressive 
forces of the. world “‘which are ranged against Fascism and Imperialism’’.*° 
At the same time it took note of the fact that the non-interventionist policy 
as followed by the British and French governments had, in effect, encouraged 
the Fascist and military forces in Europe. The helplessness of the League 
under the control of imperialist powers became all the more obvious during 
the Abyssinian crisis. Later, the British attitude to Franco’s conspiracy 
in Spain aroused widespread concern in India. Under the guidance of 
Jawaharlal Nehru who was most active in projecting the Indian movement 
in a world context, the National Congress took definite stand on all these 
concrete issues? It mobilised public opinion in support of the Republicans 
against General Franco’s forces and sent them food materials. Similarly, 
in protest against Japanese aggression on China, the Congress called upon 
the people of India to boycott Japanese goods. Later, under Nehru’s 
inspiration, the Congress sent an ambulalnce unit with Indian doctors to 
China which was warmly received by the Chinese leaders. 

By this time some nationalist leaders were beginning to see the intimate 
relationship between the rise of Fascism and the working of imperialist 
world order. The two, according to them, were concomitant and partners 
and, therefore, the struggle for freedom in dependent nations became, in 
effect, a war not only against imperialism, but also against Fascism. 

“It is clear,” wrote Nehru in 1936, “that any breach in the 
imperialist front anywhere has its repercussions all over the 
world. A victory: of Fascism in Europe or elsewhere 
strengthens imperialism and reacts everywhere, and a set- 
back to it weakens imperialism. Similarly, the triumph of a 
freedom moyement in a colonial or subject country is a blow 
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to imperialism and Fascism, and it is therefore easy to 
understand why the Nazi leaders frown on Indian nationalism, 
and express their approval of the continuation of British 
domination of India.” 


India and the War 1939-45 


The realisation of this intimate connection between the anti-Fascist 
forces in Europe and liberation movement in the colonies determined the. 
attitude of the Indian National Congress towards the war which began in 
1939. The artibitrary attitude which the British government adopted@in 
declaring India as one of the belligerent nations aroused nationalist anger. 
In protest, the Congress Ministries in the provinces tendered resignations,.. 
and, in a resolution at Ramgarh, the Congress said that the declaration of — 
India’s participation in the war was “an affront’? which no self-respecting 
and freedom loving people can accept or tolerate’’.** At the same time, 
the resolution declared that India’s sympathies were entirely on the side of 
democracy and freedom, but a dependent India can have nothing to contri- 
bute to the war: “If the war is to defend the status qiio. of. imperialist 
possessions ... then India can have nothing to do with it”.® 

Thus, by and large, nationalist opinion in India remained, unequi- 
vocally opposed to British war policy. It viewed the European war as “ʻa 
result of the desire for imperialist domination and a suicidal race in armá- 
ments”. In this matter, the person who influenced Congress policy 
most was Jawaharlal Nehru about whom Coupland writes, “No British 
opponent of ‘appeasement’ was more outspoken..., and at the Tripuri 
Session in March 1939, he moved and carried a resolution in which the 
British foreign policy was described as a ‘deliberate betrayal of democracy’, 
etc.” j 

The trend of European politics since 1920 also made Nehru aware of 
the fact that British ‘appeasement’ policy was actually dictatedeby its long 
term project to fight Russia. While explaining this view, in a letter to Gandhiji, 
he wrote, “they will call it a holy war against Communism and under 
cover of that not only try to strengthen their own Empire but break up the 
Socialist State of Soviet Russia’’.8* Nio-doubt, it was this stand of Nehru 
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that made the Congress in its famous ‘Quit India’ resolution of August 
1942, declare that India’s demand for independence would help Russia and 
China, “for dominated India is no answer to that peril and is no service to 
the peoples of the United Nations’’.®” 

It is not true, however, that Nehru’s pro-Soviet sympathies were fully 
understood or supported by other important leaders of the Congress. 
Among them, Subhas Bose who was most popular among the younger 
radical elements, took an entirely different line. For him, the war appeared 
as a god-sent opportunity to the nationalists to press for their demand for 
complete freedom, and he went further to state that if the fascist powers 
were of any use to help further the nationalist cause, then India should not 
hesitate in accepting such help. This view prevented Bose from appreci- 
ating Nehru’s strong anti-fascist leanings. “It is no use” he wrote to Nehru 
in 1938, “condemning countries like Germany and Italy on the one hand and 
on the other, giving a certificate of good conduct to British and French 
Imperialism’.*® This anti-British feeling in Bose was, no doubt, 
most active in shaping his later activities such as meeting Hitler and 
Mussolini, forming the anti-British League in Germany and the Azad 
Hind Fauj in Burma. 

The largest chunk of the nationalist groups, however, still remained 
dominated gy Gandhiji’s personality. Gandhiji himself failed to fully 
appreciate the inner implications of the European war. At the beginning 
Gandhiji seemed to have been willing to extend at least moral support to 
the British war efforts, though later he adopted his uncompromising 
attitude that unless India was made free there could be no question of India’s 
participating in the war in any form. Thus, it is interesting to note that by 
1942, Gandhiji adopted a stand almost similar to that which Subhas Bose 
had adopted in 1939. Unlike Nehru, Gandhiji was not unduly concerned 
about the future of the Soviet Union when it joined the war in 1941. 
Similarlyy Gandhiji’s non-committal attitude towards Japanese expansionist 
schemes in South-East Asia showed that he made little distinction between 
the Allied and the Axis powers.4° To him only two things became 
clear : first, that war was an evil and second, that irrespective of what course 
the war followed, India must be given freedom immediatly. 

But the entry of the Soviet Union in the war brought a new situation 
in international politics. If the destruction of the Soviet Union had been 
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one of the original intentions of the imperialist powers, then its alignment 
with the Allies to fight the Axis powers completely changed the complexion 
of the war. In India, most keen observers of European politics, including 
Nehru, could grasp the new situation. But whereas public opinion was 
rallied round Gandhiji’s ‘Quit India’ stand, the Communists declared that 
with Soviet entry the ‘imperalist war’ had become a ‘People’s war’ and, 
therefore, India should actually assist the British war efforts. Hence, the 
Communists opposed the ‘Quit India’ movement as ‘disastrous’ and observed 
that the neutralist attitude of Gandhiji to the Fascist danger in Europe and 
Asia “will be the mother to pro-Japanese feelings, to the feelings of defeat- 
ism”.4l In a strict theoretical sense the Communists seemed to have taken a 
logical stand, but their opposition to the nationalist demand, as symbolised 
by the ‘42 movement, isolated them from the Indian masses. 

But the British authority in India used its entire armed might to ruth- 
lessly suppress the revolt. On 10 September, 1942, Winston Chruchill 
declared in the House of Commons that the number of British troops in 
India was large enough to give “no occasion for any despondency or 
alarm’’.42 The response of the United Nations also was not encouraging 
to the Indian demand while America’s indifferent attitude came as hard 
blows to the hopes of the nationalists. President Roosevelt, the architect 
of the Atlantic Charter, preferred to be neutral between Britam and India. 
When Chiang Kai-shek, head of the Chinese Government, requested 
Roosevelt to intervene in the matter, he was informed that America could 
serve the people of India best by making no open public appeal or announce- 
ment. This attitude displayed by America and the other signatories of 
the Atlantic Charter gave enough cause for anger among the nationalists, 


The Indian National Army 


One of the most significant developments during the war yeats was the 
formation of the Indian National Army in South-East Asia. The I.N.A. 
which consisted mainly of Indian prisoners of war, was organised by some 
Indians in cooperation with Japan to fight the British for the liberation of 
India. At the beginning the activities of the I.N.A. were limited, but with 
the arrival of Subhas Chandra Bose in Singaporein July 1943, the movement 
caught a fresh impetus. Bose’s reputation as a freedom fighter and his 
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immense organisational abilities galvanised Indian nationals in South-East 
Asia and made the I.N.A. a live force in Burma. 

For a long time, however, little was known about the activities of the 
I.N.A. in India. Bose’s association with the Axis powers was, of course, 
frowned upon by a section of the Indian leaders. The Communists who had 
changed their attitude to the war, condemned Bose and his followers as 
fifth columnists of Japan. But in 1945, began the famous trial of the J.N.A. 
officers and as news of the heroic deeds of the I.N.A. began to pour into 
India, there was a great mass upsurge demanding the unconditional release 
of these men. To the Indian public Bose and his associates did not appear 
as traitors or fifth columnists. They idolised them as national heroes not 
because there was any pro-Japanese feeling in India, but their attitude can 
be understood only in the light of the then existing situation in the country. 
By 1945-46 the anti-colonial nationalist upsurge had reached new heights 
throughout South and South-East Asia. Secondly, Japan’s defeat in the 
war had removed the probable threat of Japanese invasion of India, and as 
such, the acitivities of those who sincerely worked to free India from abroad, 
even with Japanese cooperation, now appeared to be great patriotic deeds. 
Besides, subsequent revelations during the I.N.A. trials clearly showed that 
the leaders of this movement were not working as mere tools of Japan. 
Their hopes, about Japanese invincibility were, perhaps, misplaced, but 
their determination to free India and not to barter it away to anything in the 
world cannot be doubted. Making this clear, Subhas Bose had declared : 

“When the Azad Hind Fauj launches its fight, it will do so under 
the leadership of its own government and when it marches 
into India, the administration of liberated tracts will auto- 
matically come into the hand of the Provisional Government. 
India’s liberation shall be achieved by Indian effort and 
sacrifice through our own Fauj.™4 

Thus, the great public demonstrations in India during 1945-46, in 
favour of the I.N.A. were not an indication of pro-Japanese feelings, but an 
expression of their admiration for the courage and patriotism of these men. 
As a matter of fact, it was mainly under public pressure that the leaders of 
the Congress Party, who mostly did not approve of Subhas Bose’s policy, 
-decided to work for the release of the I.N.A. prisoners.*® 
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The Last Phase —Post-War Problems 1945-47 

The end of the war brought a new situation in international politics. 
Fascism, the main spearhead of reaction was defeated while the German, 
Italian and Japanese military regimes were wiped out from the ranks of 
first-class powers. ‘Out of the war, the Soviet Union emerged enormously 
stengthened in its world position and influence. The hope for better 
relations between Russia and the Western powers, however, was lost with 
the increasing suspicion about the intentions of one another. As a result, 
despite the end of hostilities, the cold war tension gripped the world. From 
the viewpoint of India, however, a basic change took place in British policy. 
Despite its share in the common victory, the British Empire was basically 
weakened and faced new challenging pressures from the peoples of its 
colonies. This change in Britain’s world position was reflected also in its 
domestic politics. The wartime Conservative government of Churchill 
went down in overwhelming defeat in the elections of 1945. The new 
Labour government, headed by Clement Attlee, at once took steps to fulfil 
its past pledge of hastening the process of Indian independence. 

In Asia the changes were reflected in the great popular upsurge for 
national independence among all the colonial peoples. Japan’s grip on 
China was broken and despite pressure of American reaction, the Chinese 
Communists went on consolidating their position. In this new world 
situation, it was becoming more and more obvious that the old autocratic 
forms of government and imperialist domination of Asian nations by Euro- 
pean powers were untenable. 

This post-war Asian upsurge gave fresh impetus to the Indian national 
‘movement. Under pressure of the nationalist demand an interim govern- 
ment under the leadership of Jawaharlal Nehru with the avowed object 
of completing the transfer of power from British to Indian hands, was 
formed on 2 November 1946. The new government did nat function 
smoothly and subsequent events finally led to the passing of the Indian 
Indpendence Act by the British Parliament and, on 15 August 1947, India 
became free, and split up into the two states of India and Pakistan. 

But even before India was formally declared independent, her policies 
in regard to certain world problems were becoming more and more clear. 
The Indian leaders were not slow to realise that the growing tensions among 
the Big Powers and attempts by some of them to secure their past hold 
on colonial areas would result in “another war, on a more colossal and des- 
tructive scale. To them, the future of world peace still depended 
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upon the independence of colonial and semi-colonial states and as such they 
tried to link up their own demand for complete independeneee with those 
of the peoples of Indo-China, Indonesia, Iran, Egypt, etc. In this connec- 
tion the Congress deplored the “‘passssive” attitude of the U.S.A. in regard 
to imperialist designs in Indonesia and Indo-China. It also opposed 
the use of Indian resources and troops to strengthen British possessions 
abroad. 

Along with this issue of Asian liberation which gave an emotional 
outlet to the nationalist aspirations, India condemned the racialist policies 
of the South African government. In July 1946 the Congress passed 
resolutions condemning the ‘anti-Asiatic’ and ‘anti-colour’ legislation of 
South Africa and declared that “any state, however powerful it may be, 
cannot refuse to listen to the public opinion of the world”. 

This anti-colonial and anti-racial stand committed India definitely 
on the side of world peace. It was her aspiration to bring amity and co- 
operation among nations that determined the Indian attitude to the United 
Nations of which she became an original member. Though the Indian 
leaders did not approve of the manner in which some great powers attempted 
to dominate the world organisation, they nevertheless declared their firm 
faith in the U.N. and its charter. This fact was made clear by Nehru when, 
at.the time ẹf the Conference of Asian Countries, together with Australia, 
New Zealand and Egypt, held at New Delhi in January 1949, some 
European countries expressed a fear that India was beginning to create 
an Asian bloc. Clarifying India’s approach Prime Minister Nehru said in 
his address : 

“We meet to supplement the efforts of the Security Council not to 
supplant that body. We meet in no spirit of hostility to any 
nation or group of nations, but in an endeavour to promote 
peace through the extension of freedom“.*® 


The new approach of India to world problems became obvious even 
with the formation of the Interim Government. Inthe 1946 Session of the 
U.N., the Indian representative took an independent line on some major 
issues, They succeeded in raising the question of the treatment of Indians in 
South Africa despite opposition from the U.K. and the U.S.A. India also 
tried persistently to protect the rights of politically backward peoples in 
the Trusteeship Council of the United Nations. It was only on two matters 
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viz., her election to the Security Council in 1947 and the dispute with South 
Africa that she did not succeed in gaining what she hoped for. She con- 
tinued, however, to participate actively in the work of the United Nations. 

It was also at this time, that India evolved her basic policy of non- 
alignment with either of the power blocs and dissociation with all kinds of 
military pacts and organisations. The first official declaration of this 
policy was made by Nehru as soon as he assumed his duties as Member for 
External Affairs and Commonwealth Relations in September 1946. “India” 
he declared, “would keep away from power politics of groups aligned 
against one another, which have led in the past to world wars and wa 
may again lead to disasters on an even vaster scale’’.*° 

The basic principle of this policy has not been abandoned by India, 
despite various pressures and notwithstanding occasional shifts at the 
operational level of her foreign policy. 


Conclusion 

Thus in 1947, India emerged as a nation possessing certain definite 
values and principles governing the workings of her foreign policy. India’s 
support to the liberation struggle of other peoples in Asia and Africa gave 
her a position of great prestige, if not of influence. Thus, in taking an 
independent stand on many issues which brought her into dtcasional con- 
flicts with the Big Powers, India did not feel herself isolated. At the same 
time, the earlier faith of the national leaders in India’s playing a unique 
role in the international field, endowed Indian policy with an optimistic 
idealism which, though sometimes misunderstood, came to be considered 
as a new force in the regulation of international problems. Her advocacy of 
peaceful means to settle disputes among nations, as against the use of force, 
reflected a deeper ethical approach to political problems which modern 
Indian leaders had learnt from Mahatma Gandhi. Again the projecting 
of national problems in the context of world politics which India had learnt 
in the past, helped her in consolidating her political independence on demo- 
cratic and progressive lines. Finally, her past struggle against imperialism 
and colonial domination and racial discrimination of any sort has given 
India a positve emotional plank to work from in the arena of world politics. 
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Book Reviews 


Latin America, A Socio-Economic Survey by Lajpat Rai is a most welcome addi- 
tion to the very scanty literature available on Latin America in this country. It is only 
recently that our interest has been aroused to the problems of this vast continent. Even 
now our information about Latin American countries is insufficient. 


This vast tract of land called Latin America includes Mexico, the six states of Central 
America (Guatemala, Honduras, Nicaragua, El Salvador, Costa Rica and Panama), the 
West Indian islands of Cuba, Puerto Rico, Haiti and the ten states of South America 
(Venezuela, Columbia, Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia, Chile, Paraguay, Uruguay, Argentina 
and Brazil). This comprises a total area of about eight and a half million miles, 
that is roughly two and half times the area of Europe. 


For more than three hundred years the people of Latin America remained under the 
repressive forms of control by Spain and Portugal. The wars of emancipation in Latin 
America ended in 1826. But as Lajpat Rai comments that “to the Latin Americans this 
emancipation meant nothing but political independence from Spain for the few who formed 
the ruling classes in each Latin American country, and who wilingly sold them- 
selves to the United States of America. As a result the economic backwardness and 
the political instability of Latin American countries continued.” 


The United States had been showing a considerable interest in these countries 
from the very beginnng of their independence movement, and succeeded in taking over 
the control of the major economic resources of these states. In this way the United 
States of America gained effective control of each of these Latin American states and 
exploited them to her own benefit. Their political independence was made completely 
ineffective by gaining control over their economic resources. That is the reason why 
Latin America has been referred to as the “‘invisible Empire of the United States”. 


Mr. Rai correctly says that “for most of us Indians Latin America has been a closed 
book. The dazzling glare of the dollar-lit United States had for many years thrown a cur- 
tain across the great continent to the South”. No doubt that “the knowledge about the 
Latin American countries was heavily doped with the legend of a moon-gazing crazy peo- 
ple, horse. riders and gamblers, and night clubs and carnivals etc”. 


But this dreamy picture of Latin America was shattered on the Ist January, 1959 
when the Cuban revolution ousted the mighty brother out of its boundaries. The United 
States of America tried everything in its desperation to overthrow the new Cuban govern- 
ment which is a constant source of inspiration not only to the Latin American countries 
but even to other backward countries of the world. The Americans did make a big noise, 
but without success. The reasons of American desperation were obvious. Over forty 
percent of the nation’s sugar production of an annual value of about seven hundred mil- 
lions was in the hands of the U.S. Corporations in 1958 and earlier it had been 70%. An 
additional 10 to 20 percent was owned by the Canadian, Spanish and other foreign in- 
terests, Even the profits accruing to the Cuban sugar barons did not remain in Cuba. 
It was banked and invested abroad. The story does not end here. The Americans also 
owned the great cattle ranches, and 90% of the country’s mineral resources. The Cuban 
oil was entirely American and British owned. As a result this semi-colonial status of Cuba 
caused chronic unemployment apart from huge disparities of , incomes that the people of 
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Cuba suffered from. Of Cuba’s working force of 2,400,000 some seven hundred thousand 
were unemployed during the slack season annually which meant unemployment for nine 
months, because the sugar season lasted only three months, while some 200,000 were 
unemployed for the whole of the year. 


In the countryside, the 1946 agricultural census found that the farm labourer worked 
four months average a year. The most recent agricultural investigation made two years be- 
fore the revolution by the Catholic University Association disclosed malnutrition, hunger, 
horrible hygienic conditions among peasants and farm workers caused by the economic 
situation. 


Same conditions exist in other parts of Latin America, and revolutionary conditions 
are simmering almost in every Latin American country. But these facts were not known 
to Indians in any detail and as a result our interest in Latin American countries has been 
little. 


Mr. Lajpat Rai has certainly done a service to us and to the Latin American countries 
by bringing out this very comprehensive account of these countries. The book which is 
divided into ten chapters covers not only the economic and political aspects of Latin Am- 
erican societies but also enlightens the readers by giving a brief history of these States. 
Mr. Rai also introduces his readers to the rich cultural heritage of this great people. 


Mr. Rai devotes a whole chapter to Cuba and its importance to-day in the Latin 
American countries. No doubt that the people of Latin America see in the Cuban re- 
volution the realisation of their aspirations, their hopes, ideals and dreams, they regard the 
people of Cuba as those who have risen against a common enemy. “They see Cuba 
as a small fraternal country which has repelled the aggression, blackmail, violence and the 
criminal acts of big imperialist powers and hence they wholeheartedly support the Cuban 
revolution. Cuba is the to-morrow of Latin America.” 


This is the first book written on this region by an Indian and the Institute of Afro- 
Asian and World Affairs has done a service by publishing this book. Itis hoped that it 
will be widely read and will stimulate interest in Latin American problems. Mr. Rai has 
included a bibliography on the region which will be of great help to those who desire to 
acquire more information about these countries. 

Zarina Ahmad 


The Scientific Attitude, Seminar 55, March 1964, 


The issue of the monthly Seminar under review is a record of a discussjon of scien- 
tists gathered in Hyderabad earlier this year for a Conference on Neucleic Acids, on the 
“irrational beliefs of our people and how to change them”. There were two prepared 
contributions and the rest of the discussion was spontaneous interventions by the parti- 
cipants. 


The meeting has drawn attention to an important problem but unfortunately the 
discussion seems to have got involved in side-issues. In the statement of ‘“‘the problems”? 
the three organisers state that to help the industrialisation of the country there should be 
a concerted effort to popularise science and to creaté a “scientific temper”. One does not 
find later on much discussion on the ways and means of doing it. Rather, there is a great 
deal of discussion on the superstitions of the scientists themselves. Some speakers em- 
phasise that Indian scientists have two sets of beliefs, one inside and the other outside the 
laboratory and this dichotomy is said to hinder the progress of science in the country. 
Even if the assertion about our scientists was right one wonders why it should hinder their 
work. Newton’s theological beliefs did not in any way interfere with his scientific re- 
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search. In technologically advanced Catholic countries there are many distinguished sci- 
entists who are profoundly Catholic. This does not stop them from making important 
discoveries. 


The point is that the beliefs of a scientist outside the domain of science are largely 
irrelevant to his progress as a scientist. If he can go through “the motions of science”, 
to quote one speaker, fruitfully then he will contribute to the progress of science inspite 
of his lack of scientific attitude in other matters. Of course, this dichotomy is to be severely 
criticised; but to blame it for our scientific backwardness is plain exaggeration. The rea- 
sons for our slow progress in scientific research should be obvious to anyone who cares 
to look at our big laboratories and universities. Outmoded teaching with negligible re- 
search effort in the latter and incompetent scientific leadership in the former are the main 
factors holding up the progress. A terribly bureaucratic organisation and lack of funds 
(inspite of Dr. Zaheer’s claim) are added factors. It is good to bear in mind. that even if 
these defects are remedied we still cannot make spectacular progress immediately but 
a steady and faster rate of advancement can certainly be expected. 


The other point discussed is the general attitude of our people towards science or 
better, technology and the causes of large-scale supersitition in the country. Professor 
Kosambi in his paper has analysed some of the reasons and traced the social roots of cer- 
tain irrational practices. His is the only attempt at a scientific analysis of unscientific atti- 
tudes. In an agricultural country like ours where methods of cultivation have not changed 

,much for over two thousand years it is no wonder that peasants continue to hold beliefs 
even older than that. Modern technology as yet affects only a negligible part of the popula- 
tion and of that small portion only a negligible percentage enjoys its fruits. In such a situ- 
ation it is putting the cart before the horse to expect the people to adopta scientific attiude 
towards their problems. As long as the pace of technological progress remains what it is, 
one can do very little about removing superstition and the sadhus will continue to hold the 
sway with theft yagnas. The only field where scientists can help is that of science educa- 
tion and popularisation of science. The state of science education can be much improved 
if accurate and easy-to-understand books written by research workers (instead of college 
teachers) are available, specially in the regional languages. A beginning has been made 
in this direction but still a lot remains to be done. This also will not be very effective at 
the moment considering the low level of literacy. A more ambitious programme is to 
take science to the illiterate masses through films and lectures. The C.S.1.R. may oblige 
with financial support for such a project. 


The age-old conflict of.science and religion, much discussed in the symposium, will 
probably always remain—the process of religion becoming subtler everytime it. loses to 
science one of its traditional grounds. In the end beliefin a religion will probably be 
simply belteving in the existence of a God, much more non-interfering than at present. 
Because of long tradition and old habits of thinking some people will need a God to fulfil 
their emotional needs and science will be able to do very litte about it. But in our coun- 
try at present we are far from that stage. Popular religion, as distinct from religious philo- 
sophy, is purely ritualistic and primitive. Such a religion is bound to disappear with the 
progress of technology and science education. (The latter is to be particularly emphasised.) 
On the other hand it is difficult to foresee whether philosophies like Mayavad or the doc- 
trine of Karma will survive or not. Nobody has ever studied such doctrines from a cri- 
tical scientific point of view and advocates of scientific attitude will do well to consider 
them more seriously than has been done so far, because they are a greater hindrance to 
man’s active participation in his material progress than, for example, belief in astrology. 
The projected “society for promotion of scientific temper’? or some other organisation 
with a similar name may include such studies in its programme. 


Dr. Biswarup Banerjee 
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Indian Immigrants in Britain by Rashmi Desai, Oxford University Press, London, 1963. 


The book under review is the result of a study by an anthropologist of a group of 
immigrants who accommodate themselves in several ways to the host society but at present 
show no signs of a desire to be assimilated. It has been issued under the auspices of the 
Institute of Race Relations, London. The author describes the ways through which the 
immigrants seek to achieve a form of ‘integration’. 


In the past Indians migrated to nearly all the territories under the British rule. The 
immigrants came from rural areas and belonged to agricultural and craftsmen castes. 
The early recruitment was confined to specific regions with the result that Indian com- 
munities overseas are found organised to this day on the recognition of regional culture 
and language rather than on an all-India basis. This is true of the Indian immigrants 
im Britain. 

The chief factor which influenced the immigrants was ‘economic motivation’. This 
at best seems to be a hypothesis rather than a scientific truth arrived at objectively. Eco- 
nomic motivation may be one of the various factors but certainly not the chief factor. 
-Almost all the Indian immigrants in Britain came from the two traditional areas of emi- 
gration, the Punjab and Gujarat. According to the author’s own personal estimates 
made from internal sources the number of Indian immigrants in Britain is 40,000. Of 
these approximately 8000 are Gujaratis. Nearly all the rest are Punjabis. The author 
devotes exclusive attention to the immigrants, particularly to the Gujaratis, with whom 

-he had the closest and longest contact. He did most of his field work in the Birmin- 
gham area where nearly 2000 immigrants reside. To this extent the study is limited. 


The book is divided into nine chapters. Some general facts about the immigrants 
are presented in the first chapter. . 


At the outset he classifies the immigrants into three categories, the older popula- 
tion of seamen, Indian pedlers and those who work and live in industrial towns. The 
variety of jobs done by the immigrants include manual labour, assembly line work, bus 
conductors, machine operators, postal workers, clerks, counter salesmen, apprenticed 
workers, bus drivers, laboratory assistants ete. 


l Some of the factors which distinguish the immigrants from the members of the host 
society are skin colour, dress, names and food habits. ‘Food habits are perhaps the most 
distinctive of Indian features and are in some cases more objectionable to the host society 
than skin colour” (p. 11). An immigrant’s caste-affiliation does not seem to have any 
restrictive effect on the choice of occupation in the U.K. The village-kin group forms 
the basis of organisation since the wider caste system is not effective in Britain. 


In chapter II he develops the argument that “the relationship were the Indian 
immigrants and the others within the house, and within the neighbourhood is character- 
istically one of avoidance”. The “Indians do not share food, borrow money or have com- 
‘mon household goods with non-Indians as they do with one another. In short, there is 
an overt politeness between the Indians and non-Indians which is characteristic of an 
‘avoidance’ relationship, and which makes it difficult to pick quarrels readily” (p. 27). 
The relations between the Indians and non-Indian neighbours are to a great extent 
negative. 


The next two chapters deal with the internal economy of the immigrants. These 
- chapters contain a lot of useful information about house owning, grocery and hawking 
and make interesting reading. 


The external economy is the theme of chapter five. Here he draws a nice distinction 
between ‘assimilation’ and ‘accommodation’. In the case of assimilation the “immigrants 
come tosharé the attitudes, behaviour and values of the social group within the host society 
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with which they identify themselves”, In. accommodation “the immigrants accept the 
relationship available to them and act on them with some degree of conformity but do not 
share the bulk of attitudes and values which are part of the host society’’. ‘“‘Assimila- 
tive participation extends far beyond the work situation; accommodative participation 
tends to be restricted to it. Indians for the most part accomodate and try to avoid assi- 
milation’’ (p. 68). This is the main thesis of the author’s study. 


Chapters six and seven provide a variety of information regarding the activities of 
the Immigrants’ Associations and the problem of leadership. In September 1958, the 
centralised Indian Workers’ Association was formed to safeguard the best interests of 
the immigrants. ‘‘As in the other fields of activity the pattern of leadership fits into the 
dominating pattern of exclusion; of accommodation rather than assimilation’? (p. 108). 


The host society’s well-known aversion to their women mixing with coloured men is 
illustrated in the next chapter entitled “The Deviants—Mixed Marriage and Sex-rela- 
tions”. 


The last chapter deals with “Integration through accomodation’. According to 
the author underlying all the separable roles which the members of the immigrant com- 
munity play is the fundamental role of the relative or fellow-villager. This role is the 
basis of the immigrant community (p. 145). The author then highlights the factors that 
impede assimilation. (1) The immigrant is sponsored by a fellow immigrant and comes 
to live in an immigrant’s house in an immigrant locality. (2) The immigrant group satis- 
fies his needs for employment, accomodation and leisure time activities. (3) The host 
society offiers him an open labour market, hostile landladies and a chilly welcome to its 
recreational activities (p. 148). 


Towards the end he raises two pertinent questions : (1) Whether the immigrant com- 
“munity will ever disappear altogether or (2) whether they will achieve total integration 
through assin@ilation. He gives no answer and leaves his readers to speculate. 


So long as the attitudes, behaviour pattern and traditional social values of the im- 
migrants differ radically from those of the host society ‘assimilation’ can only be a pious 
hope. May be toa very limited extent it is possible between highly educated Indians 
-and their British counterparts. But so far as the majority of Indian immigrants are con- 
‘cerned it is quite unrealistic to expect them to behave in such a manner as to identify them- 
selves with the host society. 


Besides the author should have set apart a separate chapter on the host society’s 
- reaction towards the immigrants. In that case the book would have been much more 
interesting. 


Altogether, it is a well-intentioned study both penetrating and objective. The book 
` throws a flood of light on the life of the thousands of Indians who live in Britain and as 
such it has been a revealing investigation. 


K, Raman Pillai 


“De Gualle by Edward Ashcroft, Odhams Press Ltd., London, 1962. 


President de Gaulle is a much discussed statesman of today. He was barely tolerated 
yesterday and there are many an Anglo-Saxon writer who write him off, as having no 
tomorrow. For us Indians, de Gaulle as a political factor was hardly of any interest until 
- he recognised the People’s Republic of China and spelled out his South-East Asian policy. 
This has come at a time when we are in deep conflict with the Chinese regime—a period 
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of great emotional upheaval against China. In such an emotion-charged climate, de 
Gaulle and his policies and moves are very likely to be misunderstood by our people. That 
is why there is a greater need now to view de Gaulle and his policies in their proper 
perspective = 

It is in the hope of inducing an objective appraisal of de Gaulle such as is needed to- 
day that the present reviewer welcomes this political biography of de Gaulle by an Anglo- 
Saxon writer. In this ‘biography’ Mr. Ashcroft has tried to be fair and objective without 
of course ceasing to be an Anglo-Saxon afterall, for though the herois de Gaulle, the side 
heroes—Churchill and Duff Cooper—come off better. But on the whole, it is a faithfully 
drawn portrait of a man about whom d’Astier once wrote : 


“He remains a mystery, this man motivated by a single historical idea, the greatness 
of France...” i 


Here are some of the extracts from the portrait drawn by Mr. Ashcroft. 


“Both in 1940 and 1958 de Gaulle represented the continuity of France at a time 
when the country was being torn apart. Did his actions between 1940 and 1944 reunite 
the French ? The answer is Yes. Did they after 1958 ? The answer yes has not the 
confident ring of the other. But without de Gaulle ?...“it is reasonable to ask what his 
absence from the scene would have implied” (p. 263). Further “had he not resigned 
in 1946, he would have adopted Leclerc’s recommendation about Indo-China and the long 
struggle would never have taken place. He was more foresighted than his French contem- 
poraries with their misplaced idealism or their sordid realism” (p. 255). 


To those who accuse him (now a days) of disruptionist behaviour in the Western 
alliance, Ashcroft has this by way of an answer : 


“Whatever view is taken of de Gaulle’s intentions, he rendered the cause of European 
Unity a service which no other French leader could have done.” r 


There is an interesting revelation for those who refuse to accept de Gaulle as anything 
but the spokemsan of monopoly capital. 


“De Gaulle had a natural indifference towards the. so-called rights of the possessing 
classes. When in 1945 the Provisional Government was discussing the terms of nationalisa- 
tion of the electricity supply industry, Marcel Paul, the Communist Minister of Industrial 
Production sug gested that compensation should be in bonds bearing 24 percent interest. 
An M.R.P. Minister suggested a higher figure. De Gaulle drew a paper out of his 
pocket, “I have just had a note from these people” he said disdainfully, “claiming 
34 percent but I agree with you, 24 percent is quite enough” (p. 254). 


The present reviewer agrees with Ashcroft when he remarks that “sometimes his 
political methods seemed subtle just because they were unsubtle. They smracked both 
of the soldier and of the literary man,” 


Talking about his literary achievement, Ashcroft has paid de Gaulle a tribute which 
few would like to dispute and many will approve readily. 

“His words”, concludes Ashcroft, “in moments of crisis show the man who because 
he is an artist as well as an actor in events finds the words which the historians will never 
be able to improve upon.” 

This political biography would thus help readers to-know something more than they 
have been provided so far, about the public as well as the private life of a man whose impact 
:-on European political life has been immense and of late has been growing in the Afro. 
_ Asian world aş well. 


H. G. Pant 
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The Politics of Social Change in the Middle East and North Africa by Maifred 
Helpern : Princeton University Press, 1963, xxv -+- 431 pp, $8.50. 


A book like this inspired by varied interests, all of them intelligent, is 
bound to raise many interesting problems. Professor Helpern’s book offers to reflec- 
tive readers a sense of satisfaction and prompts them to feel the pulse of this sensitive 
region also from angles other than of politics. 


Professor Helpern’s enquiry devoted to an area from Morocco to Pakistan—the 
span of his book — which “is in the midst of a profound revolution” — a “revolution 
of rising expectations” (p. vii). And his endeavour is to understand the “totality of this 
revolution”. Handicapped by the paucity of analytical material on contemporary 
social, economic, intellectual and political trends in the Arab world, he prefers to have 
an incomplete guide book in a strange land rather than no book at all. ‘To this 
extent, therefore,” he writes, “the study is politically oriented” (p. xi). 


The book includes, to begin with, a very useful survey of “The Legacy of the 
Past and the Claims of the Present”, It reviews the basic strength of Islam, which has 
survived and thrived for more than a millennium in ‘uncertain environment’ because 
it was capable of “converting constant tension and conflict into a force for constant 
political renewal and social survival” (p. 10). Today’s “revolution of rising expecta- 
tions” is much more than a revolution, it is a penetration of ideas, generated outside 
the Islamic system, which are “tearing apart its repetitive pattern of balanced tensions” 
(p. 25), and the people have been caught “in the middle of time, between an age not 
yet quite dead, and one not yet quite born” (p. 77). 


The dynamics of Middle Eastern society is largely the dynamics of the “‘chang- 
ing structure of society” — the second part of the book. Helpern tries to estimate the 
role of the Kings, the bourgeosie, the middle class, the would-be middle class and the 
peasantry. In the next part he gives an idea of the range of political choices before 
the people. The two forces in Islam reveal two different ideologies working within 
Islam but, alas, at cross purposes. 


The conservative element either knuckles under the pressure of the present and 
buries its head in the sand or finds an alibi for authorising violence (Neo-Islamic 
Totalitarianism, pp. 134-155). The other element—much more vigorous and positive— 
is projected in the new middle class, which looks askance at its misery and backward- 
ness and tries to get out of it. 


The new middle class is “wholly the product of the transition to the modern 
age” (p. 59). It is a heterogeneous and “a secularised action group oriented towards 
governmental power” (p. 59), and after the attainment of its goal, the middle class 
finds “that some will be in and some will be out” (p. 62). l 


Within the new middle class, the army wields a considerable influence. In 1962, 
the army, in thirteen out of eighteen countries of the Arab world, was directly or in- 
directly running or sustaining the governmental machinery. How does it happen ? 
Helpern proceeds to explain this under the part entitled ‘Instruments of Political 
Modernisation’. “There has never been a tradition in the Middle East”, he writes, “of 
separating the military from the civilian authority” (p. 251), These army officers, coming 
from the new middle class, profoundly discontented with civilian incompetancé staged 
a succession of military coups between 1949 and 1953. May be the extension, pro- 
fessionalisation and modernisation of the army, which broke the hegemony of the elite 
among the officer corps, resulted in democratisation of the army. In their turn, these 
broadbased non-traditional and politically conscious, organised and disciplined officers 
undertook to clean the augean stables of their respective countries. According’ to 
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Helpern’s analysis regarding the prospects of military rule : “It intervenes as a partisan, 
representing a new class with whom the majority in the country does not share a 
common consciousness” (p. 274). 


The role of political parties in ‘the Middle East is that of building a “new 
political culture” (p. 282). In today’s Middle East, there is a tendency to infuse 
ideology, at the cost of “‘clarifying political doctrines intellectually” (p. 290). This is 
the fatal point of the political parties in the Middle East. : 


The last part deals with the costs and consequences of choices, that is, the 
revolutionary consequences at home and abroad. The entry of the U.S.S.R in 1955 in the 
political field of this region, which used to be the sole preserve of the Anglo-French bloc 
has changed the political position of the Middle East from the strategic point of view. 
To make decisive new gains, the U.S.S.R. must not back neutralism alone, but 
stimulate the growth of pro-communist regimes “to follow upon the anticipated failure 
of the Middle Eastern governments in meeting the issue of social revolution now in 
process”, Professor Helpern leaves us in the lurch as to which are the pro-communist 
countries. Neutralism, to which most of them are wedded, is neither anti-communist 
nor pro-West. 


Both the success and the failure of the book follow from the nature of the 
attempt. Some of the generalisations are very sweeping. Sometimes his thesis or some 
argumentative purpose or carelessness gets the better of his judgment. For instance; 
his verdict that “traditional attitudes and loyalties among workers are likely to persist 
for decades to come” (p. 111), seem contrary to the reports emanating from the Middle 
East. 


Actuated by the desire to portray both the inner tensions and the outward 
intentions manifest in the Middle Eastern politics, Helpern’s advice to the politicians of the 
area is “to establish clear directions” and “to create new institutions” gp. 361), which 
can cope with the continuing social change. Thus in the current work, replete with 
penetrating analyses, Helpern essays the task of revaluing in the light of today’s 
problems, the politics of social change in the Middle East and the Maghreb. The 
result is something fresh, stirring, interpretative and valuable. 


Raj Krishan Srivastava 


The Post War Transformation of the Commonwealth by K. S. Rajan, Asia Publishing 
House. ° 


Before India achieved independence, there existed a great deal of resentment against 
the Commonwealth in this country. Besides other reasons Commonwealth was regarded 
as an assembly of white races. As a result, the nationalist leaders had decided against 
independent India joining it. But a change of heart took place in 1947 and India on achie- 
ving independence entered the Commonwealth as a full fledged member. 


Dr. Rajan, in his booklet has briefly surveyed the far reaching changes which in his 
opinion have transformed the Commonwealth in the post war years. In this little booklet 
which he had originally written as an occasional paper at the Indian School of Interna- 
tional Studies, Dr. Rajan analyses the structure of the Commonwealth, which he be- 
leives has changed radically as a result of the entry into it of the Afro-Asian countries. 
The membership of the Afro-Asian countries has given a different significance to the Com- 
monwealth, which he argues has altered its basic conception. Dr. Rajan has devoted 
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a substantial part of his paper in critising Mr. Patrick Gordon Walker, an expert on 
Commonwealth relations. In Mr. Walker’s view, the Commonwealth did change a great 
deal after the second world war, and that these changes were far reaching. But he regards 
these changes more in the nature of constitutional changes, which he believes “would have 
come about without the membership of the Afro-Asian countires’. Mr Walker says that 
this transformation did coincide with the entry of the Afro-Asian countries in the Com- 
monwealth but this single factor cannot be regarded as the cause of the changes which the 
Commonwealth went through during the early post war years. 


Thus Mr. Walker had minimised the contribution of the Afro-Asian countries while 
Dr. Rajan highlights it. In Dr. Rajan’s opinion the single factor of India and Pakistan’s 
decision to join the Commonwealth started the wave of change which affected the structure 
and the nature of the Commonwealth. India’s example was followed by other Afro-Asian 
countries which achieved independence in the following years. This eventually led this as- 
sembly of five white nations into an association of sixteen nations of which only four 
remained white. Thus the Commonwealth became a “multi-racial, multi-cultural and a 
multilingual” assembly of nations with regard for each other’s interest in economic, social 
and cultural spheres. 


This was a very significant change, which has many far reaching consequences. With 
the membership overwhelmingly Afro-Asian, Britain no longer played the decisive role 
and the Afro-Asian countries were able to take decisions in vital matters of policy. An 
example of this is the expulsion of South Africa from the Commonwealth in 1961. This 
established racial equality as one the guiding principles of the Commonwealth. At the 
same time it also demonstrated that Afro-Asian countries by virtue of their numerical 
strength can dominate the hitherto politically stronger white nations. 


This has resulted in Dr. Rajan’s view in a kind of disinterested attitude towards the 
Commonwealtheon the part of the British public opinion. “Since the present Common- 
wealth ceased to be a British family of nations, and which Great Britain their mother 
country no longer dominates, they(the British)have chosen to disown it even if a little reluc- 
tantly, This has been demonstrated a few timesin recent years. In 1956, the British govern- 
men went to war with Egypt without consulting other members of the Commonwealth. 
Likewise recent restrictions of Commonwealth immigrants to Britain can also be ex- 
plained under the same “could'nt care less” kind of attitude of Great Britain towards the 
Commonwealth. Latest example of this attitude is Great Britain’s decision to negotiate 
the possibility of joining the European Common Market. This is obviously an example 
where Britain has considered her own self-interest at the cost of the interest of the Common- 
wealth countries. Dr. Rajan does not dwell much upon the consequences of such a de- 
cision. But, this may. lead to some very radical changes in the Commonwealth in not 
too distant a future. 


Zarina Ahmad 


South West Africa by Ruth First, Penguin African Library, 269 pp, 5 sh. 


The author of this uptodate and most concise book on South West Africa is a well 
known South African journalist. She has been the Johannesburg editor of the three banned 
newspapers, the Guardian, the Clarion and the New Age. As an ardent opponent of 
apartheid, she has specialised in the exposure of the mutilating effects of apartheid on 
African life and labour. She was one of the 156 accused in the 1956 Treason Trial and i is 
now served with an order prohibiting her from Jeaving the city. 
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Ruth First was fortunate enough to visit South West Africa and was able to collect 
her first hand data through her several contacts with Africans and Europeans. But it is a 
pity she may not be able to visit that part of the world again as long as the Nationalist 
government rules South West Africa much against the wishes of the majority of the 
population and in opposition to the several resolutions passed by the United Nations. 


It $ widely believed that South West Africa is bound to make headline news in the 
near future: This is so because the International Court of Justice is considered likely 
to hold that the Pretoria government has violated the terms of the League of Nations man- 
date. The territory should haye been handed over to the United Nations and the annexa- 
tion of South West Africa by South Africa was arbitrary and thus illegal. The Court will 
strongly disapprove of the imposition of a regime of apartheid over the territory. 


In her general survey, Ruth First traces the course of the past many years of eco- 
nomic and political exploitation by a succession of white powers, British, German and 
the present Nationalist regime. She shows how the African majority has been progres- 
sively deprived of lands, political representation and the means of full economic devel- 
opment. She also describes the working of the repressive apartheid rules and regulations 
in South West Africa under an Administrator appointed by the Pretoria government. 


The economic exploitation of South West Africa brings direct profits to the Na- 
tionalist regime in South Africa. Two giant companies, one South African (Consolidated 
Didmond Mines) and one American (Tsumeb Corporation which operates the largest lead 
mines in Africa), lend massive economic power and confidence to the believers of 
apartheid. The profits made by the Consolidated Diamond Mines in 1961 totalled £15-5 
million, just the double of the territory’s budget for that year. 


The South African government has gradually taken away the best lands from the 
once prosperous African tribes. For over four decades large numbers of Whites from 
South Africa have settled as farmers in the mandated territory. A @mumber of ex- 
servicemen have also been persuaded to settle there. Having settled her nationals there, 
South Africa uses them as an excuse for being unable to withdraw. The best lands have 
been given to these Whites and this is one of the major complaints of the Herero people. 


The author points out that the mandate has become a major foreign outlet for Afri- 
kaner capital development. South Africa is fortunate, indeed, in finding a territory ad- 
jascent to her own in which she can further her economic well being. South Africa has not 
only used the mandate for settling her own people, but also as an outlet for her industries 
and her capital. South West Africa makes a substantial contribution to support indus- 
tries in Johannesburg, Durban and Cape Town. 


According to the facts made available to the author, the economic and political con- 
dition of the non-Whites is fast deteriorating. In South West Africa, as in South Africa, 
the Verwoerd government, backed by the European minority, is determined to hold on 
to power and privileges in defiance of all principles and opinions, ; 


In these conditions turmoil is inevitable and therefore, the author rightly urges the 
United Nations to act with firmness to avoid bloodshed in this African land. The United 
Nations have to accept the African claims to independence, because they refuse to accept 
the overlordship of the Verwoerd administration. The South West African case arouses 
passions not only because an international trust has been betrayed, but also “because 
South Africa herself is the delinquent nation of the world, the rogue elephant among the 
countries pledged to the UN”. 


The author, therefore, is correct in saying that South West Africa is a test case of the 
U.N.’s efficiency. After sixteen years of the stubborn refusal of South Africa to make 
a Charige, the U.N, has to take a different stand, whether the Western allies of South Africa 
like it or not. 
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The patience of the Africans and the independent states of Africa is almost exhausted. 
They are allfor action. With the war already on in Angola and with Northern Rhodesia, 
Nyasaland and the High Commission Territories on the verge of independence, things 
have to move faster in South West Africa. It is now time for South Africa to sit back and 
think. 


Ruth First’s book will no doubt serve as a useful background for the objective study of 
this difficult issue. The general survey is comprehensive and compact, a valuable addition 
to one’s Africa bookshelf, 


- H. S. Chhabra 


Which Way Africa? The Search for a New Society, by Basil Davidson, Penguin 
African Library, 1964, pp. 207, 4 sh. 


More than two-thirds of the African continent is now free from colonial rule. But 
the baneful legacy of decades and in some cases centuries of colonial rule and exploitation 
remains. The newly independent African states have therefore to address themselves to 
the problems of national reconstruction. How are they doing this? Whither Africa ? 
These are some of the questions which Basil Davidson, a well-known British journalist 
and author discusses and attempts to answer in this well-written and adequately docu- 
mented book. In his own words: “‘this book is an attempt to explain and discuss some 
leading African ideas on political and economic development” (p. 14). 


The author groups the ‘key ideas’ now in play in Africa under Nationalism, Pan- 
Africanism and Neutralism, “the last being linked in turn to notions of African particularity 
in the application or interpretation of general political concepts’? (p. 51). Then there 
are neo-colonialism and African socialism. The first group may be termed “cultural and 
political’? and the second “economic and developmental”. These ideas are then discussed 
and explained in perspective as they have developed all over the African continent. There 
are varieties in the manifestation, but these are largely of degree and not of kind. Extraneous 
factors have influenced the development of these ideas but still “it remains true... that 
the fabric was and is African, and that the dominating colours come from within the 
continent”. Analysing the “African groundwork”, Mr. Davidson finds much diversity 
in African politics but he continues, this is only “half the picture, the other half is not 
much less fmportant. It consists of an underlying unity” (p. 29). 


A basic similarity, is also to be seen in the legacy of colonialism in Africa, what the 
author calls “the real colonial crisis’. African nationalists have themselves spoken of 
this legacy times without number. Patrice Lumumba’s independence speech in June 
1960 is a classic case in point. In his book “Africa Must Unite”, President Nkrumah 
of Ghana says of the colonial period : “They (the colonialists) took our lands, 


our lives, our resources and our dignity. Without exception they left us nothing \ 


but our resentment, and later our determination to be free and rise once moreto the level 
of men and women who walk with their heads held high” (p. xiii), in other words to change 
the colonial status quo. Basil Davidson sums up the colonial crisis in one short phrase : 
“acute and worsening poverty”. He cites a mass of authentic data to debunk the 
much advertised “benefits” of colonialism in Africa and shows that everywhere the Africans 
were the losers whose lot was getting worse and not better under colonial rule. The crisis, 
the author says, “‘was not so much a political crisis as a social and economic one”, 
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With their society shattered by the European conquest and rule, and impoverished 
by economic exploitation, the African people faced a “central challenge” on regaining their 
freedom, the challenge of choice whether to retain the crippling status quo or to change, 
and if so how. Invariably the African people demanded change, and once more there 
are to be seen Varieties of political and socio-economic experience and a fundamental 
unity which renders it futile to treat Africa other than as a single whole. But the continent 
is as yet still working out its destiny, searching for ways, deciding and endeavouring to 
decide its goals. Change may indeed be regarded as the operative word in contemporary 
Africa. ‘The stable states in Africa”, the author says, “are the changing states” (p. 182). 


But in what direction will the change be made. This is the central poser of the book 
and forms the last chapter. At the moment “the long range answer to the question of 
Africa’s future will depend on pressures that are probably beyond the reach of anyone’s 
present understanding... But it appears already obvious that the crucial measures will 
be those of a public opinion incresingly impatient of things as they are.” The author’s 
sub-title provides a pointer in the direction of contemporary endeavours of the African 
peoples. The Addis-Ababa Charter, appropriately included at the end of the book, 
is a more decisive pointer to Africa’s future. The African continent has 
resolved to complete its struggle for independence in order the more effectively to 
concentrate on the tasks of national reconstruction along lines of the Africans’ own 
choosing, untramelled and free. But there are stumbling blocks too. These may be 
in the nature of “elites”? groomed by the departing colonial powers or of ‘tribalism’ (the 
author distinguishes between ‘tribalism’ and tribalism). These stumbling blocks may work 
to perpetuate the semi-colonial tutelage or attempt to stiffle the national demand for 
change. ‘ 


In the last but one chapter the author discusses how things are working out in con- 
temporary Africa. Here he divides the continent into various categoriag according as 
they are approaching the problems of reconstruction: There are “the unresolved”, 
“the committed”? and the “‘not-yet-free’’. In another sense the continent may also be 
grouped for the sake of convenience into the free and the not-yet-free. Yet even in spite 
of these “groupings” there is everywhere the pressure of public opinion for change in the 
free countries and for freedom in those still under colonial rule. 


Mr. Davidson’s book does not only illuminate the contemporary African scene but 
also puts into challenging perspective many issues into the discussion of which much 
emotion and pejudice has been allowed free play. For instance as late as May 20, 1964 
a noted correspondent could still say, “,,.the whole African scene would be less productive 
of puzzles if a student of affairs in that continent foreswore for the forseeable future 
the wishful yet unproven premise that he is studying a single unit to which can, be applied 
a single pattern...” (The Statesman, New Delhi, 20 May 1964). The facts marshalled in 
Mr. Davidson’s book (and the treatment could have been made even more exhaustive), 
not only demonstrate that Africa is one unit but also that only a hopelessness would 
ensue from an attempt to study the continent independently unit by unit. Similarly 
in his discussions of the ‘one party system’? and other ‘vexed’ questions of the African 
scene, Mr. Davidson endeavours with remarkable success to look at the questions 
as the Africans themselves see them and does not hesitate throughout the book to proffer 
studied criticism. 


Here is a book which should be read thoughtfully in contemporary Africa and which 
is a brilliant summary of Africa’s immediate past andi present and a cautious projection 
of the continent’s future by a knowledgeable foreign commentator. 


A. M, M. 
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Se ae ye Professor B. “N. ‘Gangui 


"THE U:N. CONFERENCE on Trade ‘and Development, which ended. its 
: twelve-week session at Geneva on the 16th of June this year, is a landmark 
in the hisotory of the United Nations in many ways. Here was a. con- 
“ference of 122 nations, the vast majority of them. -underdevéloped countries 
spanning the-continents of Asia, Africa and Latin America, making their 
“strident ‘voices heard, in the company of advanced industrial countries, on 
the subject of: trade and development. -Here was a conference ‘akin’ to a 
Genetal ‘Assembly Session: with the difference that, unlike the U. N. 
~ General ‘Assembly, it concentrated for a period of twelve weeks - on- the 
‘economic difficulties faced in comnion by the ‘poor countries of ‘the .world 
` in expanding their trade as a means-to accelerated econimic development. 
These difficulties were assiduously studied and traced to their origin. This, 
in itself, was a process of education,’ but: what was - more important 
‘was the realigation that there i is a common interest in international economic 
affairs, apart‘from.the commonness or differences in the economic interests 
‘of underdeveloped countries in-relation to one another and also as betweén 
underdeveloped countries as a whole and the group of rich, developed 
countries. One came across a cynical comment that here was' a spectacle 
of poor countries ganging up against the rich, a kind- of “confréntation” 
signifying the-economic polarisation of the world. - Confrontation ’-there 
was, but also understanding based on a good deal of empirical. knowledge 
- and‘ pragmatic- wisdom.: Indeed, the intricacies of the objective situation 
- were such that what looked like militant confrontation, to’ begin with, 
eventually developed into a dialogue enlivened by an eagerness’ to -look 
‘for practicable remedies. During this exercise new insights were: gained as 

- well- as -a ‘sense ‘of solidarity based on the réalities expressed: sometimes in 
- angry tones by men who knew what they were talking’ about. 

_ The Conference is memorable for‘the impact of resurgent : Africa on the 
‘ deliberations of-the Conference- ‘The recently independent countries of 
‘this continent -displayed an aplomb and- dynamism which acted-like a heady 
` wine but effervescence of spirit was mixed with a surprising degree- of cold 
‘realism, practical sense and expertise, at any rate in the case of some delega- 

“tions. For -many it was the first experience of an international conference 
‘dealing with serious economic ‘issues. -For the expenditure incurrred on 
“the large delegations - they brought- to- Geneva: ‘was’ an investment -in'-hard 

-currency which -had-‘to- yield ‘dividends'iti the way of practiedl-restlts: -There 
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_Was thus a measure of impatience with spurring and posturing and nego- 
l "tiated compromises which characterise an international conference of this 
Kind. 


The conieienee is also memorable for the manner in which the under- 


` developed world tried to present a united front vis-a-vis the developed 


world. The simple adage that unity is strength set the pace. It was evi- 
dent that if the underdeveloped world were a house divided against itself 
its differences would be exploited by advanced nations some of whom pro- 
bably wanted the storm to blow over leaving the status quo ante undisturbed 
or even wanted to take advantage of the divisions for political or economic 
ends. On the other hand, a united demand had at least a chance of being 
taken seriously. And yet there were differences amongst underdeveloped 
countries, apart from their ideological preoccupations, for the simple reason 
that their national economic interests do not necessarily coincide: they are 
not at the same stage of economic development and their resource-base in 
terms of “factor endowment” is not similar. A sensible way of ironing 
out these differences was to meet in groups as in the course of General Ass- 
embly deliberations. There were the Asian or the ECAFE group, the 
African group and the Latin American group. These groups were not 
entirely homogeneous, but managed to articulate their regional needs and 
attitudes. Wider groups, such as the Afro-Asian group, in particular, 
also met to develop a unity of approach to particular issues or procedures. 
Delegations working in committees often met informally to evolve a com- 
mon stand on problems and minimise their differences. Thus when issues 
came up before the general bodies, either the committees or the general 
conference, delegations gradually began to speak with unison. This was 
a new experience for those who thought that a large heterogeneous group 
of nations could not possibly reach a consensus on very complicated eco- 
nomic issues. = 

_ The conference ; is a memorable one for another important reason. 
The Gatr organisation, built up in 1947 as a forum for discussion of world 
trade problems and as an instrument for enforcing a code of commercial 


conduct on member nations, is an organisation with limited membership. 
- It has been cynically described as a rich man’s club. Without going into 


the question of the correctness of this description, the fact remains that it 


_has limited membership. New nations have now emerged as independent, 


but: ; unmistakbly . poor, nations which have been struggling hard to gain 
economic independence (which is the counterpart of political freedom) 
by breaking out of the shell of economic dependence on the erstwhile im- 


. perialist countries and going out into the freer world of trade and mutually 


advantageous international economic relations. On the other hand, the 
socialist , group of countries which have by now emerged as dynamic eco- 
nomies and have somehow to blast their way out of the barriers to East- 
West trade have now discovered a common interest in freer world trading 
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relationships. They are also anxious, for political as well as economic 
reasons, to come to the aid of underdeveloped countries in building up their 
economies. They had kept out of GATT but are now impelled by the com- 
pulsions of the objective situation to make a common cause with the under- 
developed countries in creating an organisation for trade and development, 
that will be world-wide in character and will not be content with less than 
universal solutions to the problems of world trade and world economic 
development. Entry of socialist countries into the world forum of Geneva 
was, therefore, an event of historic significance. They have played a not- 
able part in creating a new balance of forces in the conference, which has 
unsuspected possibilities during the years ahead of us. 

Western nations at the conference, rightly or wrongly, reacted defen- 
sively. They showed the stance of rich men suffering from a guilt complex. 
It was well known that they were in a state of mental disarray on the issue 
of liberalisation of trade as well as aid. They seemed to vie with one another 
in trying to placate the underdeveloped countries specially when socialist 
countries backed the latter convincingly and conducted themselves with 
admirable objectivity and moderation. At the same time they could not 
arouse extravagant expectations that could not be fulfilled within the cons- 
traints of their own objective situation. Nevertheless, it was clear that the 
underdeveloped countries, backed by the socialist ones whose own interests 
converged with those of the former at many points, constitute a new cons- 
tellation of forces which is itself a new element in the objective situation and 
is likely to influence the Western nation’s foreign economic policies. There 
will be attempts to break, or at least tilt, this new balance of forces by 
devious means including solutions that discriminate in favour of some and 
against the others. In this context the poverty of so many nations is a 
danger as well as well as a challenge. It would be a grievous mistake to 
assume altruism on one side and unbreakable unity on the other. 

In view of what I have stated above, the Geneva conference is 
memorable not so much for what it has achieved as for what it promises 
for the future. For a clear understanding of this aspect of the question let 
me present briefly the broad context of this conference. It is significant 
that it was a conference on Trade and Development. At the time of the 
Garr conference in 1947 the emphasis was on trade and employment. 
‘Past memories of the depression of the nineteen-thirties were revived and the 
main objective was to restore the freer system of multilateral trade which 
had broken down under the impact of aggressive discriminatory trade prac- 
tices evolved by Nazi Germany, which grew by a snowball process and 
involved the whole world in common economic ruin. It was realised’ :that 
‘nations must not compete in exporting unemployment to one another by 
means of competitive restriction of imports by various methods. However, 
the nations recently impoverishd by the war naturally held the stage. Poor 
countries that were- free.to voice their demand (India had just become 
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free) made valiant attemps to write into the GATT provisions which ‘took 
care of their developmental needs, but, by and large, the focus of attention 
was restoration of the old liberal trading conditions that ruled out blatant 
economic discrimination and ensured freedom of access to the markets for 
raw materials and manufacturers as under the older regime of imperialism 
and colonialism. The conference at Geneva met under the altered conditions 
of a different post-war world. Imperialism and colonialism are no longer 
the matrix of the world economic structure: So many new nations have 
emerged as independent countries in Asia and Africa. Their efforts 
to bridge the economic gulf between themselves and the richer countries 
of the world are a most impressive development of the recent decades. And 
their entry into the U. N. as a major political force has ensured a new shift 
of emphasis to problems of economic development. 

~ The present decade has been formally described as the U. N. Decade 
of Development. The U. N. has set the target at a rate of growth of 5% 
per annum in the Gross National Product of underdeveloped countries 
by 1970. The concerting of measures by which the target has to be achieved 
has also been defined and elaborated. But the main factor which has 
inhibited growth is the deterioration in the terms of trade of the under- 
developed countries, the vast majority of whom happen to be producers 
of food and or raw materials. There has been a long-term tendency for 
the prices of food and raw materials to fall in relation to prices of manufac- 
tures. This tendency has been accentuated, among other things, by. 
technological change, but an aggravating factor has been the tendency on the 
part of the industrial countries in the temperate belt to seek self-sufficiency 
in food and raw materials by drastic import restrictions. Moreover, 
primary prices are also “anei to violent f luctuations. Underdeveloped 
development thus face serious difficulties. On the one hand, real incomes 
tend to be depressed with time, while real incomes are expanding fast in the 
richer industrial countries. There is thus a transfer of wealth from the poor 
to the rich countries. Apart from the issue of distributive justice,this makes 
the task.of economic development in poor countries desperately difficult 
in the face of increasing population pressure. On the other hand, their 
national incomes are subject to violent fluctuations due to sharp fluctua- 
tions of primary prices, and it becomes impossible to plan economic deve- 
lopment in a predictable and rational manner. 

No doubt during the last two decades economic aid (gifts and loans) 
has been flowing from the richer to the poorer countries to bridge the gap 
in the balances of payments of the latter. But the volume and direction of 
the flow are not necessarily governed by economic need. Nor is the moun- 
ting debt burden a promising prospect for the developing countries. Why 
should primary prices not be stable ? Why should they not be pitched 
at a level which would be really remunetative.to the primary producer ? 
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If these things are not possible why should not countries which gain by low 
prices of primary products compensate the poor producers ? Are they not 
rich enough to do so ? Why should poor nations be so much dependent 
on foreign loans the terms of which are not always favourable? Why should 
not trade, rather than aid, expand under favourable conditions in order to 
enable them to achieve the U. N. target of development ? Why isit that 
poor countries are first assisted to diversify their economies through the de- 
velopment of processing and manufacturing industries and that when 
they seek to service the foreign loans or repay them by trying to sell processed 
or semi-processed goods and manufactures, they find the markets of the 
rich industrial countries not so open as they shuld be ? Do the richer count- 
tries of the world then take the target of 5 percent growth rate seriously ? 
These were the questions which formed the context of the Geneva discussions. 
They were not new, but they were formulated as parts of a logical frame- 
work and formed a universe of discourse rooted in the dismal economic 
reality in the underdeveloped sector of tbe world. Nobody believed that a 
single conference could provide a solution to these questions, but a beginning 
had to be made in right earnest. This was done at Geneva with as much of 
goodwill as is permissible in international affairs under the present conditions 

What are the achievements of the Geneva Conference, apart from the 
commencement of a new exercise in thinking on the problems of world trade 
and development, as a prelude to effective international action ? The 
Conference Ias unanimously agreed to establish a new institution within 
the U. N.—a 122-member Confrence meeting once every three years and a 
55-member Board of Trade and Development meeting twice a year. It 
will have a separate budget and a permanent Secretariat. This organisation 
will co-ordinate the activities of other U. N. bodies in the sphere of trade 
and development. It will serve as a pressure group to explore and provide 
facilities of trade and aid for the developing countries. 

It has been recognised that the principles of non-discrimination and 
complete “reciprocity”, while they should apply to economic relations bet- 
ween develpped countties, should not apply to underdeveloped countries in 
their relations with developed countries. 

The Conference has agreed that the U. N. target of development should 
now be worked out in terms of trade and aid policies that are conducive 
to the achievement of the growth target by 1970. The need for a higher 
than 5% growth rate has been recognised, and the “trade gap” in keeping 
with the higher target has not to be re-assessed as well as the necessary targets 
of éxpanded trade and aid. With the general concurrence of the developed 
countries, the conference has recommended that they should contribute 
1% of their Gross National Product (nett of interest charges dnd 
repayment) towards developmental aid. Today the net figure is $ 4000 
million. As against this, the proposed nett figure will be $ 9000 million. 
How far the higher figure will be actually reached would depend on a 
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number of uncertain factors, but it is the accéptance of a principle which is 
a great advance. I may also add that one percent of a rising GNP will 
mean a rising volume of economic aid for developing countries. It has 
been agreed that lenders must not charge more than 3 percent on de- 
velopment loans, and that appropriate periods of, grace and amortisation 
must be given in order to lessen the mounting burden of debt and ‘the strain 
of debt service payments. 

It has been agreed that fall of export earnings due to a fall in the prices of 
‘primary products has to be counteracted in the short term as well as in the 
long.term. Short-term short-falls may be made good by further liberalisation 
of the assistance now given by the International Monetary Fund for this 
purpose. As regards long-term shortfalls, the International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development would be expected to deal with the situation. 
The developed countries are to contribute. to a special fund (to be managed 
by I. D. A.) from which long-term loans or grants may be made to deve- 
loping countries suffering from a persistent deficiency in export earnings 
that cannot be made good by I. M. F. ‘There is a chance of these suggestions 
being translated into practice. 

The conference has recommended that commodity ` agreements ould 
aim not at stablisation of prices but at raising the export earnings of primary 
producers. The danger that synthetic materials pose to natural raw ma- 
terials was stressed at the conference, but, while mitigation of hardship 
was considered fair, it was considered neither proper nor fasible to put a 
curb on the development of synthetics. 

The conference has recommended that developing countries must ħave 
wider access to the markets of the developėd countries. For this purpose 
tariff and non-tariff barriers should be lowered and, internal fiscal 
charges’ reduced to the maximum possible extent by 1970. `The 
European Economic Community have accepted this with the reservations 
‘that it must safeguard the interests.of the 18 ‘“‘ associated ’? French- 
speaking African countries and that concessions may be considered on a 
_commodity-to-commodity basis and not generally. Other industrial 
countries have accepted the obligation generally but with a safeguard against 
emergencies. The U. S. S. R. has agreed to increase ‘her total imports of 
primary and manufactured products from the developing countries by 
24 to 3 times by 1970 and by 8 times by 1980. Other socialist: countries 
have made similar promises. 

At Geneva many developing countries demanded not merely incon 
` of tariffs. and other charges on their products imported into developed 
countries but also preferential treatment. They agreed that this will sti- 
mulate industrial development and also attract private foreign capital. The 
U.S.A. was opposed to preference in principale. The U.K. was prepared to 
generalise commonwealth preference if other industrial countries agreed to 
generally extend preferential treatment. The E.E.C. were prepared to accept 
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the principle of preference on individual commodities after examining the 
merits of each case, provided preference was granted on the basis of an 
international arrangement. On the issue of preference the position, to say 
the least, is obscure. Besides, the issue itself has dubious features which 
may becomea source of serious trouble. 

On the issue of preferential treatment of the manufactures and semi- 
manufactures in the markets of industrial countries the position is equally 
obscure. With the exception of the U. S. A. which was frankly opposed to the 
idea, the developed countries were inclined to accept this policy but referred 
the concrete proposal of the developing countries to a Committee. The 
proposals were that duties below 10 percent should be eliminated, that 
those above 10 percent should be reduced by 50 percent during a period 
of 10 years from the date on which preferences became effective, and that, 
to meet the individual difficulties of countries at different stages of develop- 
ment, the 10-year rule should be suitably adjusted. 

The recommendations outlined above represent at this stage the fruits 
of the first round of thinking on the current problems of trade and de- 
velopment. They will assume an operational significance after they have 
been adopted by the U. N. General Assembly. The General Assembly 
will endorse them, the compositin of this body being what it isnow. But 
` this would not be the end of the story. The world society is far from 
being an égalitarian society and the U.N. O. is far from being a world 
governmen®, The new forum of Trade and Development, if it materja- 
lises, will, however, become a powerful instrument of what Condiliffe calls 
“power ecomomics”’ as an adjunct to power politics. While the war against 
poverty is being waged in the underdeveloped sector of the world, it 
would bea mistke to assume, to repeat what was stated above, that the 
rich countries will be completely altruistic or that the poor countries 
will always be able to present a united front. ) 


ks 


Priorities in the Development Efforts of 
Underdeveloped Countries and their Trade 
and Financial Relations with Rich Countries 


Professor Gunnar Myrdal 


I WANT to preface my remarks by stating that dealing with this very 
broad subject in a short article will limit me to a few bare essentials. 
And even in regard to them | must simplify to an extent that does not 
give a comfortable feeling to a scholar who should want to substantiate, 
differentiate and qualify his statements. 

| should say also that | am altogether excluding from my analysis the 
small spots on the world map where underdeveloped countries have oil 
and other resources, the demand for which is rapidly rising because of 
development in the rich countries. | omit these not because their prob- 
lems are uninteresting and unimportant, but because the vast majority 
of people in the underdeveloped world have to strive for- development 
without access to such resources. | should finally mention that most of 
my detailed knowledge is of the South Asian countries, whose development 
problems | have been labouring on during the last seven years. 


| want first to raise the problem of the priority in development effeorts 
that should be given to manufacturing industry and agriculture, respecitvely. 

We all know that the intellectuals in underdeveloped countries pin 
their hopes on industrialisation, and let me emphasise right at the start 
that what | will say in this article should not be construed as implying that 
underdeveloped countries should not do their utmost to build up industry 
as fast as they can. l 

The need to do this is particularly pressing in countries with a high 
man/land ratio. A country like India, where the population will double before 
` the next turn of the century cannot in the longer run hope to raise the 
dismally low levels of living of its masses unless a very much bigger propor- 
tion of its labour force than now becomes employed in industry. This is true 
regardless of whatever progress is made in Indian agriculture. More generally, 
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without progressive industrialisation of the underdeveloped countries, 
it will be impossible to interrupt the trend towards an ever-widening income 
gap between the rich and the poor countries which has been going on for a 
century and which is proceeding today; this is a viewpoint that my friend 
and former colleague Raul Prebisch has continually stressed. 

This long time perspective is thus reason enough for underdeveloped 
countries to give a prominent place to industrialisation in their develop- 
ment plans. But when this is said there are a few points to be added. To begin 
with, for decades ahead even with a much more rapid process of industriali- 
sation than what most underdeveloped countries have succeeded in bring- 
ing about, it will not provide a sizeable employment outlet for the under- 
utilised labour force in these countries. This is so because the additional labor 
demand created by industrialisation is a function not only of the speed of in- 
dustrial growth but of the low level from which it stars. 

If, as is often obviously rational, the Investment capital and the re- 
sources of administrative and technical personnel available, which under 
all conditions will be limited, even with much more assistance from the rich 
countries then what they have been receiving up to now, are to a large extent 
put into fully modern, fairly large-scale industries, the additonal labour demand 
will be still smaller. When, moreover, industrialisation implies rationa- 
lisation of earlier and more labour-intensive industries, and further, when the 
new industries come to outcompete craft and traditional production, back- 
wash effects nay indeed imply that its net effect on labor demand will be 
negative ; this means that industrialisation releases more labor than it em- 
ploys. From this point of view industrial development for export and for 
import substitution has an advantage in addition to those usually. recog- 
nised, But no underdeveloped country can industrialise exclusively along 
these two lines. This implies that in an early stage there will always be back- 
wash effects, decreasing, obliterating or even reversing any ‘employment 
creating’ effects of industrialisation. 

In a study undertaken by the Secretariat of the Economic Commission 
for Europe of development in the Central Asian Republics of the Soviet Union, 
we found that in spite of a heavily accentuated industrialisation effort, the 
labour force employed in manufacturing decreased for more than two decades, 
until the industrial base became so large that a rapid continuation meant a 
correspondingly big increase in labor demand. Likewise, a comparison, 
of the census figures for 1950 and 1960 in India—a country that during this 
decade has promoted industrialisation particularly forcefully, steered it into 
import ‘substitution and even protected its traditional manufacturing— 
shows that industrialisation had had hardly any effect at all on the proportion 
of the labour force that has to get its livellhood from agriculture. 

The fact that for decades to come industrialisation will not create 
much additional net employment in the underdeveloped countries which 
start out with only a small industrial base should now be considered together 
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with the fact that over the same period the labour force in all underdeveloped 
countries will increase very rapidly by more than two percent a year and in. 
some countries very much more. In this connection it should be noted that 
a decrease in the birth rate, especially a gradual one, has no effect on the 
size of the labor force for fifteen years and only a very minor effect for at 
least three decades. 

A little outside the main argument | would like to comment that a 
spontaneous decrease in fertility can generally not be expected in under- 
developed countries. lt can occur only as a result of a family planning policy 
carried out under government auspices; in no country has such a policy 
been as yet pursued with such effectiveness that it could have substantial 
effects on population; and the youthfulness of the population in the under- 
developed countries implies a tremendous momentum in the population in- 
crease. Even if, as Í said, a policy to spread birth control among the masses 
can have alittle effect on the size of the labour force for three decades ahead 
it has nevertheless immediate and forceful beneficial effects on the age dis- 
tribution and consequently, on the levels of income per head, living, and saving 
potentialities and the productivity of labour. To press for such a policy is 
therefore of utmost importance and urgency. But the ordinary discussion of 
the problem of population increase as an ‘‘employment problem”’ is entirely 
beside the point for the coming generation, during which the increase of 
_the labour force is a given quantity, almost entirely independent of what 
happens to fertility. 

If we now combine our two findings that for decades ahead the ‘‘em- 
ployment creating’’ effect of industrialisation is small and may be none or 
negative, and: that we know with certainty that meanwhile the labor force 
will increase between two and four percent per year, we must conclude that 
the far greater part of this increase in the labour force must remain outside 
industry,. mainly, in agriculture. Before | go further, | may be excused for ex- 
pressing my surprise that these simple facts are not seen by economists who 
constantly refer to industrialisation as a means by which the increased labor 
force in underdeveloped countries can be employed outside agriculture; 
indeed, often they even talk about decreasing the labor force Bieta em- 
ployed in agriculture. 

Another point where we commonly expect more rapid benefit ts from 
industrialisation than is possible concerns the spread. effects to other parts 
of the economy. . Those of these spread effects that.are assumed to take. the 
course through increased demands and supplies are in an underdeveloped 
country severely hampered by the bottlenecks everywhere in the economy, 
for we characterise such a country by saying that it is a low-elasticity 
economy. To some extent, but as we know from a some 
extent, we can counteract this bv planning. 

The other type of spread effects that we zonider when we talk of 
industrialisation as a dynamic force in the economy, should operate. by 
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raising levels, even outside industry, of technical interests and knowledge, 
mobility, preparedness for experimentation and change, enterprise and 
rationality. Unfortunately these spread effects are again a function of the 
levels in these respects already reached. That in an underdeveloped country 
they are weak, we should suspect from experience of many underdeveloped 
countries even in colonial times, when great spurts of industrialisation re- 
mained strange and isolated enclaves. Frankly speaking, | see a danger 
that many underdeveloped countries today in their efforts for industrialisa- 
tion are running along the same line of building small enclaves within a 
much bigger economy that is left backward and stagnating, 

What I am asking for, in other words, is mainly a much bigger plan— 
a plan enlarged to encompass effective agricultural planning and reform. 


I] . 

Having come so far, | wish to repeat again that what | have pointed 
out is not an argument against building up manufacturing industry as fast 
as possible. That there is a long transitional period during which indus- 
trialisation will not create much more employment, while even the spread 
effects also will be weak, is, if anything, an argument for starting as soon as 
possible and proceeding as fast as possible, in order to reach the end of this 
transitional period sooner. But the knowledge of these facts should make 
us eager to make serious efforts, at the same time, in many other directions. 
Under the conditions prevailing in underdeveloped countries this is necessary, 
so that the industrialisation efforts themselves should not be frustrated and 
in the end prove abortive, and more generally in order to have development. 
Indeed, in the absence of such broader development efforts, even the most 
strenuous attempts to industrialise will not probably prevent a turn towards 
increasing misery for the masses, particularly in the poorer countries. 

Agriculture is by far the largest sector in the economy of all under- 
developed countries. Normally more than half and in most underdeveloped 
countries*much more than half, up to 80 percent, of the total population 
make their living in agriculture. The immediate cause of poverty, and thus 
of underdevelopment, in these countries is the extremely low productivity 
of labour in agriculture. It is a dangerous illusion to believe that there 
can be any significant economic development in underdeveloped countries 
without radically raising the productivity of agricultural labour. 

| have already exposed the dangerous, and unfortunately common, 
mistaken belief that industrialisation can increase the demand for labor 
on a large scale within the next decades. When we also consider that the 
labour force during these decades, and we can safely say to the end of this 
century, will increase with unprecedented rapidity—somewhere between 
two and four percent a year, different in different countries—we cannot: 
avoid reaching.an important policy conclusion. 
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This conclusion is that any realistic agricultural planning must rec- 
kon on a tremendous increase in the labour force in agriculture. For a 
considerable period, the outlet that will be created in industry will be insig- 
nificant. That part of the agricultural labour surplus which takes refuge from 
the poverty and oppression in agriculture by moving to the cities will go mostly 
into petty trading, services of various sorts and other occupations that are 
characterised by the same underutilisation of labour as in agriculture, or it 
will swell the number of odd-job-seekers, idlers and beggars. Unfortuna- 
tely, urbanisation on any scale in underdeveloped countries does not, and 
cannot, equal industrialisation. 

The conclusion that agricultural planning in underdeveloped coun- 
tries must count on a very rapid increase of its labour force becomes a more 
serious challenge as the present labour force is underutilised on a vast 
scale—a situation that in the popular idiom is called ‘‘underemployment’’. 
Rational agricultural policy must therefore be directed toward more inten- 
sive utilisation of an underutilised labour force that is constantly and 
rapidly growing. We might note in passing that this is a necessity which for 
various reasons none of the now highly developed countries faces or ever 
faced during its development. Again, | am surprised that this obvious con- 
clusion from plain facts is so seldom stressed. 

In this short article | cannot go into the implications for agricultural 
planning of this important conclusion, except for pointing out chat success- 
ful agricultural development in underdeveloped countries requires an entirely 
new technology. As yet a scientific basis, taking into account the climatic 
conditions in the tropical or sub-tropical areas where most of the under- 
developed countries are located, has not been laid by intensive research. 

These countries, and the rest of humanity, cannot afford to fail in this 
overwhelmingly difficult task of planning for a more intensive utilisation of a 
rapidly increasing underutilised labour force in agriculture. However, a ray of 
hope springs from the fact that in underdeveloped countries the productivity 
ofthe land is exceedingly low. There must be means by which a very great 
increase in labor input and labor efficiency can raise the yields per acre much 
more than proportionally to the increase in the more efficient labour input. 

When we have reached that point in our reasoning, we should face 
the fact that the main impediment to the utilisation of the new technology 
capable of solving this problem is political, institutional and one of attitude. 
The power in many underdeveloped countries is in the hands of reactionary 
people who have, or believe they have, an interest in preventing those 
changes in land ownership and tenancy that would make the peasantry wise 
enough to improve their lot. Indeed, in many countries, enlightened national 
leaders in political control, are made impotent by the landlords, money- 
lenders and other middlemen who have the power in the villages and use 
it to prevent the implementation of the leaders’ decisions, even when they 
are in the form of legislation, And the poor peasants do not protest as they 
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are sunk in apathy, ignorance and superstitious beliefs caused and maintained 
by their poverty. 

About this fact there is general agreement. The Food and Agricul- 
tural Organisation has studied the problem with courage and competence, 
and resolutions for land reform and much else in the same direction 
are continually passed in the Economic and Social Council and by 
the General Assembly of the United Nations. But in practice little 
is accomplished in most underdeveloped countries. With the steady 
increase in the labour force engaged in agriculture—which without rapid 
development is itself causing increased inequality—this is an extremely dan- 
gerous situation. Dangerous, though understandable, is also the reluctance 
among many agricultural experts really to press the issue and their ten- 
dency to take refuge in technological questions. This is, incidentally, 
another line where practices in the underdeveloped countries -today follow 
traditions from colonial times. 

The FAO Freedom from Hunger Campaign has underlined this fact of 
extremely low productivity of labour and land in underdeveloped countries. 
Populous countries with hundreds of millions of inhabitants—like India, 
Pakistan and Turkey, all three with more than two thirds of their labour- 
force working in agriculture—are on a sub-optimal level of nutrition and 
are increasingly dependent on American charity to feed themselves. South 
Asia as a whole has in recent decades changed from a surplus to a deficit re- 
gion in regar@ to food. The tragic experiences in Latin America in the 
post-war period, its major inflations and its retarded development, are not 
unrelated to the fact that vested interests have so far prevented most of 
the major agricultural reforms that could mean the difference between having 
agriculture to aid the efforts for industrialisation and its being a drag on 
them. | 

The FAO has calculated that close to one half of the world’s population 
suffers from sheer hunger or crippling malnutrition or both—this half of 
humanity lives in the underdeveloped countries. Indeed, the masses of the 
underfed are in agriculture. Taking into account the pending increases in 
population, the FAO calculates also that in order to provide a reasonable level 
of nutrition for all the world’s peoples, total food supplies must be doubled 
by 1980 and trebled by 2000. From my own studies | am inclined to believe 
that this is an underestimate rather than an overestimate. 

Two things are clear. First, most of this increase in agricultural pro- 
duction must take place in the underdeveloped countries, which would 
imply a sharp turn of the present curve of development of agricultural pro- 
duction there. Second, non-fulfilment of this goal will imply a world cala- 
mity, the real import and effects of which are terrifying to consider. 

It is in this light that we can perceive the danger of looking upon in- 
dustrialisation as a-cure-all of the serious ailments of underdevelopment in 
the underdeveloped countries. The danger is all the greater, since with some 
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persons this view serves vested interests and with many others wishful in- 
terests to avoid facing awkward and difficult problems. If the image of 
industrialisation can be built up as the main way by which to accomplish 
what in popular and wishful thinking is known as a “take-off” to ‘‘self- 
sustaining’’ growth, one does not need to worry so much about the lack 
of success in changing the economic and social order of the villages and raising 
the productivity of agricultural labour and land. 

It is also much easier to construct factories, perhaps with the aid of 
foreign capital and technicians, than to change the social and economic order 
in the villages and the attitudes to life and work of millions of poverty- 
stricken peasants. Nobody can be against industrialisation, and many of 
those who have influence in the underdeveloped countries have a direct 
personal interest in it. 

This way of thinking is encouraged by the tendency to superficiality 
in planning, which is indicated by the prejudiced and careless method of 
reasoning in terms of priorities. i would first say that if | were to discuss about 
priorities in this connection, the facts | have pointed to and the conclusions 
| have reached would definitely move me to give top priority to agriculture. 
Without progress in agriculture we face sheer calamity. But this whole way 
of reasoning assumes that we have a choice, where an effort in one direction 
excludes effort in the other. This assumption is on the whole false or, in 
any case, only partly true. 

The required institutional reforms are not in the first &and costly in 
terms of scarce capital disposal, much less in foreign exchange. Moreover, 
many of the needed investments in agriculture are highly labour intensive 
of the type of mobilising underutilised labour for all sorts of permanent im- 
provements of the land. Of this there has been much talk but little action. 
In the same way the efforts to raise the levels of education, health and hygiene 
do not need heavy expenditures of capital or foreign exchange. In most 
underdeveloped countries these efforts have been altogether too weak, 
even when considered exclusively from the productivity point of view, i.e. 
their potential effects of lifting the poor peasantry out of their apathy and 
traditional irrationality. 

To the extent that agricultural reforms and these other development 
efforts really need investment of capital and foreign exchange, the needs 
are either in line with industrialisation—for the building of factories for 
producing fertilisers, tools and agricultural machinery—and/or are not 
only highly productive but, indeed, almost necessary to a rational develop- 
ment plan in the, desperate situation we face in agriculture. 

For the few, underdeveloped countries that have arrived at more ad- 
vanced forms of planning for development and have emphasised in their- 
plans the need for industrialisation, the conclusion of my analysis up to this 
point is first, not that they should not have chosen that emphasis, but that 
they should direct it so that a maximum advantage of it accrues to agricul- 
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tural development, which is of such paramount importance for the success 
or failure of their whole development effort. My main conclusion, however, 
is that industrialisation is not enough. Even more important is that the 
difficult and awkward problems of radically and rapidly raising the pro- 
ductivity of labour and land in agriculture are squarely faced. If these issues 
are shunned or relegated to a second “‘priority’’, this type of planning is 
inviting defeat, however successful the efforts will temporarily be for build- 
ing up some factories. 


Up to this point | have discussed the development of the under- 
developed countries as an internal problem of national policies. This is the 
essential viewpoint. In the main the destiny of these countries will be de- 
termined by their own efforts to consolidate themselves into effective po- 
litical units which are prepared to induce the radical social and economic 
changes necessary for development. But much will depend upon whether, 
on their side, the rich countries are prepared to re-shape their policies in 
a way to make it easier for the underdeveloped countries to lift themselves 
out of underdevelopment. 

Since shortly after the First World War, the trading positions of the un- 
derdeveloped countries have steadily worsened because demand for their 
export goode tends to fall behind while their import needs have increased. 
The resulting gap in their foreign exchange balance has up till now been filled 
by foreign grants and by credits which have not been on strictly commer- 
cial terms (except for some direct private investments, which have been 
inconsiderable in most underdeveloped countries). 

In the basic studies carried out by the Secretariats of the regional eco- 
nomic commissions in which these tendencies have been analysed, it has 
also emerged that the causes of the worsening trading position for the under- 
developed countries are permanent and will continue to dominate the de- 
velopment of international trade, perhaps in an accelerating fashion. 

As grants and credits have been on a restricted scale, the under- 
developed countries have been forced into following autarchic development 
policies, focussing their industrialisation efforts upon import substitution 
and applying ever stricter exchange and import controls in order to pre- 
serve their scarce foreign exchange resources for essential consumption and 
development needs, As their trading position is getting worse and their 
planning is improving we must expect. a further development along this 
line of policy. 

Without going to enlarge upon this topic here, | only wish to 
stress again the main conclusions | have drawn from these facts. The 
first is that the rich countries should now be prepared to accept what 
| have called a double standard of morality in regard to commercial and 
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financial policies—one, for once, giving licence to the weaker and not to the 
stronger. The underdeveloped countries cannot possibly afford to give up— 
without relinquishing whatever chances they may have for development— 
their protectionistic and, indeed, autarchic policies. These and in parti- 
cular their import and exchange controls are, as a matter of fact, less of their 
own free choice than a harsh necessity forced upon them by their internal 
developments and the worsening of their international trading position. 

The rich countries should have few rational reasons not to: recognise 
this necessity, as the underdeveloped countries can always be relied upon 
to use up whatever foreign exchange resources they can acquire in order 
to keep their imports as high as possible. Their import restrictions— 
unlike those of the rich countries can never cause the volume of inter- 
national trade to shrink, 

A second conclusion is that the rich countries should be sympathetic 
and cooperative whenever underdeveloped countries in a region or in the 
whole world combine in order io enlarge the internal base for their 
agricultural and industrial development. Underdeveloped countries have a 
much better reason to join together in what the six west European conti- 
nental countries euphemistically call a “Common Market’. But the diffi- 
culties in the way of such policies are very great. 

A third conclusion is that the rich countries must be prepared to give 
preferential treatment in international trade to underdeveloped countries. 
As | have stressed, this would mean enlarging to international s&pe the soli- 
darity that in the rich countries is given to regions and industries which 
are falling behind. 

The whole problem of stabilising prices for the traditional exports 
of underdeveloped countries by commodity agreements and other means 
would thus be much easier to solve, and much more effective in decreasing 
the difficulties of underdeveloped countries, if the rich countries were wil- 
ling to accept higher price levels than are expected to be realised on the 
average over a number of years. As the rich countries are becoming in- 
creasingly willing to aid underdeveloped countries, this would, be both 
a convenient and cheap way of giving this aid and giving it in a form that 
directly strengthens their economies. 

Permission by rich countries to allow the importing of not only 
traditional exports but also—within certain quotas—new industrial .goods 
free of custom tariffs and other import restrictions, would also be of real 
assistance to many underdeveloped countries which are trying to diversify 
their production and exports. It would not disturb the rich coun- 
tries much, as only a few of the underdeveloped countries would be in a 
position to build up new export industries; standardise and raise their 
production and develop an efficient marketing organisation; thus even 
with this preference most underdeveloped countries face difficulties in be- 
coming competitive with industries in rich countries, which already are in 
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the market and have the advantage of external economies and powerful 
research resources, 

In most cases it would, moreover, not involve competition in those 
fields where the rich countries are most eager to expand, i.e., where tech- 
nology is highly advanced and the capital input particularly heavy. In the 
somewhat longer run. it would, in fact, imply a speeding up of an interna- 
tional division of labour that would be advantageous even from the rich 
countries’ point of view. 

Even if wholesome, the quantitative effects of opening up more fa- 
vourable export outlets for new industries should not be exaggerated. Many 
underdeveloped countries, indeed probably most of them, would not be 
in a position to avail themselves of such preferences until much later when 
they have had much more success in their general development effort. In 
any case, they would not be able to doit on any major scale. Patterns of 
world trade are sticky, rooted as they are in production conditions that are 
not changed overnight. 

What we must not forget is that the overwhelmingly larger part of 
the exports from underdeveloped countries consists of the traditional exports, 
and that by far the greater part of these traditional exports are agricultural 
products which comprise around 70 percent of their total exports. 

It is an illusion to believe that a substantial improvement in the under- 
developed countries’ international trading position can be accomplished 
without tacklfng the problem of how to defend the markets for their tradi- 
tional exports that for years and probably decades will constitute the bulk 
of what they have to sell. 

The worsening international trading position of underdeveloped coun- 
tries has its main cause in a slackening of the growth of demand for their 
traditional exports and, in particular, the agricultural goods that make up 
the greater part of them. To the extent that this has been due to low in- 
come elasticity of demand and to technological change, the trend is irrever- 
sible and nothing can be done about it. But in some part it is caused by 
fiscal levies, keeping down consumption even of tropical products fike coffee, 
imports of which are not in competition at all with home produce and by 
protection in the rich countries that, directly or indirectly, hurt the exports 
from underdeveloped countries. 

Two things can be asked of rich countries that are now further develop- 
ing rapidly and should be in a position to take certain disturbances in their 
stride. First, that they be prepared to eliminate all purely fiscal duties and 
taxes on the exports from the underdeveloped countries, second, that they 
lower and in the end eliminate the walls of protection they have built up 
to defend their own producers and that, directly or indirectly, limit the 
demand on produce from underdeveloped countries. In the latter res- 
pect, though not in the first, it should be recognised that the rich countries 
may need a transitional period to meet the request, as it implies a shrinkage 
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of home production. In the longer run, such a structural adjustm 
use they make of their labour and other factors of production woul 
be in line with their own rational interests, as it is generally not t 
vantage to have their production resources tied up in those activ 

A further point | wish to stress is that it is urgent that we rapic 
at least as much multilateralisation as given under FAO aid in 
of food and other agricultural products to underdeveloped countrii 
the present or potential surplus countries are not hurt but prote 
indeed, promoted to produce agricultural products for this type | 
When their natural customers are other underdeveloped countries 
short of foreign exchange, their productive potentialities may 
remain unutilised. Aid in agricultural products from the United ( 
other rich countries inevitably tends to destroy their markets. 
not in the position where they can give away their exports. Th 
solution would be to give the new experimental agency for agricul 
plus disposal, that has been created by the FAO, the funds to pay 
their exports, even if these are in turn given away as aid to other u 
loped countries. 

Even if it can be found that the policies | have here recomn 
brief would also be in the interest of the rich countries, and ey 
self-interest is strengthened immensely by the fact that continual { 
of the development efforts of the underdeveloped countries is nc 
tionally tolerable, it is not to be expected that the rich countries 
out their policies merely as practical conclusions from rationalism 
lism. What is needed is pressure from the underdeveloped count 
selves. As this pressure is becoming increasingly vocal, even 1 
and idealism in the rich countries will come to play their role. 
ever, in the history of this world of ours have the privileged mer 
wisdom and goodness opened up aavanteges on a substantial sei 
underprivileged. 

For my part | am looking at the FAO’s World Food Congress la 
‘and the United Nations Conference on Trade and Development hel 
as important forums where the pressure from the underdeveloped 
becomes a force for the improvement of world conditions. Hov 
pressure must be rationally reasoned and broadly directed at all » 
tant issues; then the underdeveloped and rich countries alike ' 
induced by this consolidated pressure to formulate new policies ti 
effective in lifting the underdeveloped countries out of their prese 
percent 


Nepal in the Afro-Asian Movement 


H. E. Yadu Nath Khanal 


Ir is SIGNIFICANT that, as in the case of many Asian and African countries, 


Nepal’s active participation in the international conferences in general 
and the Afro-Asian movement in paiticular, in the circumstances prevail- 
ing after the Second World War, began with the Asian-African Confer- 
ence held at Bandung in 1955. It may be mentioned that Nepal had also 
participated in the Asian Relations Conference held at Delhi about eight 
years earlier and the Bandung Conference was an extenstion, a momentous 
extension though, of practically the same ideas and ideals. 

While in the world the physical and moral weakening of imperialistic 
and colonial powers after the war led to a renewed release of the forces of 
freedom and nationalism in Asia and Africa culminating in the progressive 
realisation of independence by many countries in the two continents, in 
Nepal the new spirit of revolution found its expression in a democratic 
movement ifspired by the late King Tribhuvan to oust Ranarchy, a form 
of feudalism thriving on the patronage of British power in India. When 
Ranarchy was finally overthrown, Nepal came into the main stream of 
Asian resurgence, shed off her isolationism for good and became, within 
the limits of her resources, an active member of the international community 
that emerged after the war. This renewed interest in the world affairs 
after a century-old break under the Ranas has been the special contribu- 
tion of King Mahendra who has spared no efforts to bring Nepal firmly 
into the comity of nations. 

It iseonly- natural, therefore, that the Afro-Asian Solidarity Movement 
that gathered its momentum in the wake of the Bandung Conference should 
always engage the attention of Nepal though it may be observed in passing 
that for various reasons it has not always been possible for her to partici- 
pate either in its Secretariat in Cairo or in its annual conferences held in 
different cities of Asia and Africa. Nepal, however, has almost invariably 
taken part in the discussions of the Afro-Asian group in the United Nations 
and other Afro-Asian conferences—another development of the Bandung 
Conference. 

Though ten years had to elapse before the second Afro-Asian Confer- 
ence could be firmly decided upon and though these ten years have witnessed 
serious deterioration in the relations between some members of the com- 
munity in Asia and Africa, there is reason to believe that the movement 
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has had considerable positive achievement. The Afro-Asian countries, 
powerfully assisted by many Latin American countries, the Soviet Union 
and the eastern European Socialist states, have succeeded in maintaining 
a kind of permanent focus on the anti-colonial struggle both in the political 
and economic sense. 

Nepal, having had its economy based on the export of agricultural 
commodities in return for the import of manufactured goods, believes that 
while the political part of the anti-colonial struggle is important the eco- 
nomic part is even more important and even more difficult and the unequal 
economic relations are not exclusively confined to the former colonial powers 
and newly independent countries alone. It is for this reason that the Ne- 
palese delegation, during the recent United Nations Conference in Geneva 
on Trade and Development and during the meeting of the Afro-Asian coun- 
tries held immediately after to assess the results of the above-mentioned 
conference, took up the position that the degrees of development among 
the Afro-Asian community are different and that the land-locked countries 
are specially handicapped in their trade. The plea made by Nepal in that 
conference and in other multilateral and bilateral conferences for the pro- 
per appreciation of the special problems of countries which are at a very 
initial stage of development and which are in addition handicapped by their 
land-locked character, was intended to broaden the base of understanding 
among the developing countries so that this broad-based understanding 
might pave the way towards inviting flexibility from the developed countries 
in their generally rigid attitude on the question of opening their markets 
‘to the manufactured goods of the developing countries. In Nepal’s view, 
-though the need of changing the present pattern of trade between the former 
colonial powers and the newly-independent countries is by far the most im- 
-portant, unequal economic relations should be remedied wherever they 
‘occur and particularly among the members of the Afro-Asian community 
themselves, if they occur there. 

Nepal, it should be emphasised, is broadly aware of the historic role 
of the Afro-Asian movement in the present phase of the world develop- 
-ment. It is a measure of the recognition of its importance that the Soviet 
Union has become rather closely associated with the movement from its 
-very inception, and has recently followed up this policy by seeking mem- 
bership of the second Asian-African Conference to be held in Africa in 
March next year. The Western reaction to the Afro-Asian movement, too, 
though actively hostile sometimes and apparently indifferent on other oc- 
casions (partly on account of Soviet association in some of the manifestations 
of the movement and mainly no doubt due to the political needs of the major 
-Western powers) underlines the importance of the Afro-Asian movement 
-because the vigilant and active interest of these countries in the movement is 
‘obvious. In Nepal’s view, the Affo-Asian movement in spite of the pressures 
-tò which it has alternatively been subjected from either side in the ideolo- 
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gical war, has succeeded in retaining its particular individuality and con- 
fining itself to the expression of these feelings, sentiments and aspirations 
that are basically Afro-Asian. In the complicated post-war international 
conditions characterised by subversion, infiltration, colonial legacies, neo- 
colonial ambitions of certain powers, ideological militancy and the explosive 
division of the world into the rich and the poor, the Afto-Asian movement 
has served and continues to serve a vitally useful role; and there is no rea- 
son to believe, on any disinterested analysis of the development, that the 
world would be better, in terms of human and social values, if there were 
no Affo-Asian movement highlighting certain realities of the world to-day. 

The objective of the Afro-Asian movement, as of the United Nations 
Organisation, is to evolve a new pattern of relationship among nations, 
great and small, rich and poor—a relationship based on the sovereign equality 
of nations and basic equality of all mankind. Colonialism, imperialism, 
and racialism are a denial of these basic values of life because they are the 
physical expression of the principle, might is right. Widespread avoid- 
able poverty in the world is the result of national and international maladies 
and can only be removed when national efforts towards social and economic 
development and justice are purposefully reinforced by determined but poli- 
tically unselfish international activities. This struggle is going to be un- 
doubtedly long and arduous but it is clear that against the background of 
almost limitless material and technical resources which the developed coun- 
tries can multer to promote their wide-flung interests some of which are 
antagonistic to Afro-Asian aspirations and which are being protected through 
the mechanism of elaborate technical, military and political organisations 
either national, regional or international, some kind of Affo-Asian unity 
and solidarity, in spite of the military and economic weakness of the Asian 
and African countries, is essential. Without some real efforts to stand 
united in the face of challenge and to pull our heads and limited resources 
together even the political independence of the Afro-Asian community 
may prove to be short-lived, leading to the closing of every door once again 
to progress and prosperity. Some Afro-Asian movement, representing 
the desire of the developing countries to stand on their own legs, open to 
all the developing countries wherever they may be and conceived not in a 
regional sense but in terms of similar economic and social urges, remains. 
necessary. It is in this sense that Nepal has appreciated the historic role ' 
of the Afro-Asian movement. 

Nepal has watched certain deve'opments in the Afro-Asian move- 
ment with some concern. Two of the constituents in the movement have 
been the sentiment of kinship and that of anti-colonialism; and it is clear 
that a movement like the Afro-Asian movement which has to fulfil a historic 
mission must rest on a more solid base than sentiment. With progressive 
decolonisation anti-colonialism tends to lose the original power uniting 
all the Asian and African countries. These two considerations lead us 
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to the conclusion that the Afro-Asian movement, if it is to fulfil even a part 
of its historic role, must develop growing new points of contact among 
countries of Asia and Africa on a more positive and material basis. The 
original idealistic illusion that Afro-Asian unity is just Tound the corner 
and can be achieved by certain magic formulae has already been exposed 
and the roles of certain Asian and Affican countries which have sought 
to convert the movement into an instrument of furthering their own na- 
tionalistic and chauvinistic ambitions have been viewed with increasing 
concern by other Asian and African countries. Besides, some of the re- 
solutions passed in some of the Afro-Asian conferences appear rather like 
an exercise in the cold war than like an expression of Afro-Asian interests. 
Nepal in particular has dissociated from any attempt to isolate any member 
of the Afro-Asian community because in her view this amounts to repu- 
diation of unity and solidarity on which the Afro-Asian movement is foun- 
ded. In the modern world it is both undesirable and futile to isolate a coun- 
try and Nepal has been rather pained to find that some meetings are so 
much characterised by queestionable efforts to get even some big countries 
isolated. 

Believing, therefore, that Afro-Asian ‘unity, for various reasons, is 
fraught with difficulties, Nepal has scrupulously refrained from exaggerating 
the differences among members of the Afto-Asian community. We are parti- 
cularly pertutbed over Sino-Indian differences and have no sympathy with 
those extremists in the world who appear to make use of th@se differences 
for some u'terior purpose. While, on the one hand, we don’t think it prac- 
tical and desirab'e to pursue unity just for its own sake when vital national 
interests are involved whether within the Afio-Asian community or without, 
Afro-Asian unity within the framework of continuing tension between 
India and China, on the other, is in our opinion a mirage; and the efforts 
to play up the differences between them and the efforts to achieve Afro- 
Asian unity cannot go together because they are self-defeating. India and 
China, because of size, population and position, have to play a vital role 
in any realistic Afro-Asian movement and if we are not to get embroiled in 
the futile game in which one tries to isolate the other, a measure of co-exis- 
tence between India and China will have to be a necessary ingredient of Afro- 
Asian co-existence and solidarity, if we consider the problem honestly. It is 
difficult for us to envisage a world or even less an Afro-Asian community in 
which India or China is completely isolated. 

Another problem that Nepal would like to see resolved in a peace- 
ful manner is the dispute between Indonesia and Malaysia; and it 1s obvious 
that against the background of the irresistible trends of decolonisation in 
modern international politics and the needs of the developing economies 
of the Asian and African countries serious differences between Afro-Asian 
countries are bound to increase the political and other undesirable influences 
of third countries which it is the objective of the Afro-Asian movement not 
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only to reduce but also to eliminate. In this respect the efforts to heal the 
differences between Malaysia and Indonesia made by such countries as- 
Japan, Thailand and particularly the Philippines are watched with a great 
deal of sympathy and even optimism in Nepal and there is a widespread 
anxiety that the basically difficult problems of Malaysia arising out of 
delicate racial composition in the aftermath of the long-drawn-out inter- 
nal strife are not deliberately intensified to the permanent damage of the 
Afro-Asian cause. 

I have made a reference only to two of the Asian problems not be- 
cause I am unaware of the other prob!ems in the Afro-Asian region but 
because Nepal is rather close to them and they are, in my opinion, useful 
as illustrations. Moreover, in Africa and the Arab world many of the 
inter-African and inter-Arab differences are screened in the deliberations 
of the Organisation of African Unity and the Arab League. 

Another source of friction among Afro-Asian countries to which 
the foregoing differences are by no means unrelated is the multiplicity of 
social and political experiments and the wide range of militancy in them. 
So far as these experiments are concerned, the Afro-Asian region is a virtual 
Tower of Babel and a challenge to any traditional political theorist. Nepal, 
herself has chosen, for formidable political, economic and cultural reasons 
a political system based on the Panchayat concept and the ease with which 
it has started taking roots in the community, probably due to its being close 
mentally as Well as administratively to the people so served, offers encoura- 
gement for the further pursuit of the system. As the various experiments 
of Asia and Africa reflect differing economic and social conditions prevail- 
ing in these countries, they, as-a whole, cannot be reduced to any specific 
system. In these circumstances, while Nepal does not like the Afro-Asian 
community to develop into just an amorphous community standing for no 
values either in terms of social of racial justice or in terms of human pro- 
gress and peace, she would like the Afro-Asian countries to be deeply under- 
standing of and sympathetic to the problems facing others in their struggle 
for econgmic and social development and, above all, in view of the wide 
variation in the level of economic development in the Asian and African 
countries, to be extremetly tolerant of each other. 


Development of the Idea of Denuclearised 
Lones 


Andrzej Skowronski 


Growing Demand for Nuclear-Free Zones 


PALPABLE evidence of the present arms race is the high military potential 
in material and manpower that nations maintain on a scale in no way war- 
ranted by the actual peaceful state of international relations. The huge 
stocks of weapons of mass destruction with an almost unlimited power provide 
yet further proof of this extremely dangerous situation, which threatens man- 
kind with nuclear war. The risk is heightened by the existence of several 
danger areas where such a war could be sparked off at any moment. 

This means that states must take effective measures to eliminate or at 
least lessen the risk of nuclear war. 

The most effective measure would, of course, be general fnd complete 
disarmament. But while seeking this ideal solution, we should not forego 
collateral measures of a partial or regional character. While helping to 
ease international tension and cut down the. risk of nuclear war, these 
measures would create an atmosphere facilitating the achievement of the 
ultimate goal of general and complete disarmament. 

The importance of such measures was stressed in several resolutions 
adopted by the UN General Assembly during meetings of the 18-Nation 
Committee in Geneva and in the many proposals put forward by a num- 
ber of states in recent years. ; i 

Two essential conditions were at the core of all these resolutions and 
proposals : 

(I) The increased danger of a new world war due to the growing 

arms drive by the Western powers, the United States in particular; 

(2) The improbability of speedy agreement between the big powers 

on setting up an effective system of collective security and general 
disarmament. i 

The majority of these proposals are based on the fact that the. greatest 
danger to mankind lies in the development of nuclear weapons both in num- 
ber and quality and their concentration in certain areas of cardinal impor- 
tance to world peace. Several countries have therefore proposed mea- 
sures that could brake the nuclear arms race and prevent its geographical 
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extension and bring about the withdrawal of nuclear weapons and delivery 
systems from places where a nuclear confrontation is most likely. 

The most important of the proposals put forward is that of creating 
nuclear-free zones in various parts of the-world. The whole concept of dis- 
engagement of the territory situated along the demarcation line between the 
two political and military groupings—the NATO and the Warsaw Treaty— 
dates from earlier years, above all from the 1955 Summit Conference. A spe- 
cific proposal for a nuclear-free zone, which defined the limits of such a 
zone and the obligations of states, and also provided for a system of guarantees, 
was made for the first time in the Polish plan. Mentioned initially by Mr. 
Aden Rapacki, Polish Foreign Minister, in his speech to the UN General 
Assembly on 2 October 1957, this plan was then developed in a memo- 
randum issued by the Polish Covernment on 14 February 1958. This 
document proposed the creation, on the territory of the two German states, 
Poland and Czechoslovakia, of a nuclear-free zone in which nuclear weapons 
would not be produced, stocked or based, and where material and equip- 
ment to service such weapons would be prohibited. The use of nuclear 
weapons against the countries making up the nuclear-free zone would also 
be prohibited. The memorandum provided for a system binding states to 
guarantee the inviolability of the zone both in peace and in war. 

Although the Polish proposals were rejected by the Western powers, 
the idea they expressed gained growing support in the years that followed. 
Several factors played a role in this, and two of them deserve special mention : 

|. The Polish plan harmonised the security interests of individual 
countries with their general interest of guaranteed collective security. In 
their own interests countries require legal and political measures to ensure 
that they remain outside the nuclear arms race and to remove all foreign 
nuclear weapons and rockets from their territory, as the presence of such 
arms on their territory could expose them to nuclear attack. By stating 
its desire to be declared a nuclear-free zone, a country would show its op- 
position to the whole mechanism of the arms drive that is year by year 
spreading sto new areas. The collective interests of the international com- 
munity require, in their turn, the creation of nuclear-free zones wherever 
necessary. This idea is rooted in the axiom that peace is indivisible. It is 
expressed in the conviction that the creation of nuclear-free zones in various 
parts of the world can, to a large degree, cause international tension and faci- 
litate a solution of the disarmament problem as a whole. As the Polish 
proposal takes these two elements into account, it represents an offer that 
is objectively acceptable to every country. Only a harmonious blending of 
collective interests on the one hand and of individual interests on the other, 
can ensure a solution that would neither reduce nor prejudice the rights 
of states in any way but would logically guarantee their full basic rights, 
including the right to exist, which is seriously threatened by the spread of 
nuclear weapons. It-is therefore quite right to describe the Polish proposal 
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as a realistic compromise based on the principles of peaceful coexistence. 
The character of the Polish plan has stimulated the presentation of proposals 
for the creation of nuclear-free zones:in other parts of the world. It has 
served as a model for many similar proposals and concepts. 

2. The Polish proposal for a nuclear-free zone in Europe and the many 
diplomatic moves in this connection have aroused wide international poli- 
tical discussion. Despite pressure and diplomatic moves, especially by the 
United States and the German Federal Republic, to prevent practical debate 
on the proposal by restricting discussion to the framework of military and 
strategic considerations, such debate did develop considerably between 
1958 and 1963. . 4 

The question of nuclear-free zones has thus remained topical for many 
years, so creating a favourable climate for the advancement of similar plans 
for other parts of the world and enabling the Polish government to 
amend its plan in order to take into account suggestions and viewpoints 
advanced by certain Western countries. Moreover, discussion has made 
it possible to draw a number of general conclusions and to lay down certain 
principles regarding the creation of other nuclear-free zones. p 

At present, the progress made by the idea of nuclear-free zones is 
above all shown by : 

(I) Factual or incipient creation of nuclear-free zones in various parts 

of the world, Antarctica, Africa, Latin America; 
_ (2) Further proposals developing prior proposals for tHe creation of 
nuclear-free zones; 

(3) The proposal that nuclear-free zones, as one of the main factors 

that can prevent the spread of nuclear weapons, should be made 
a permanent institution. 


The Creation or Incipient Creation of Nuclear-Free Zones—1959-63 


An example of a first international agreement making a territory of 
common interest nuclear-free is the Antarctic Treaty signed by 12 countries 
in Washington, | December 1959. 

Article | of the Treaty lays down the obligation to use the, Antarctic 
solely for peaceful purposes, and bans all military measures such as the es- 
tablishment of bases, the construction of fortifications, the carrying out 
of manoeuvres and the testing of nuclear weapons of all kinds. Article V 
prohibits all nuclear explosions and the disposal of radioactive waste in the 
Antarctic. 

The Antarctic Treaty therefore provides for comprehensive denuclea- 
‘risation, and, in addition to banning nuclear tests, also prohibits the basing 
and stocking of nuclear weapons and the installation of equipment for their 
use. This comes under the general provisions of Article l, 

_ The Treaty provides for control to ensure that the signatory states 
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carry out their obligations. Under Article Vil, each of the treaty partners 
can appoint observers to inspect all parts of the Antarctic. 

A start towards denuclearisation has been made in the moves to pro- 
claim Africa a nuclear-free zone. These actions stemmed from the fear 
felt by the newly-founded African states that they would be dragged into 
the nulcear arms race by imperialist powers. They saw denuclearisation in 
two aspects: cessation of nuclear tests and abolition of foreign bases on the 
African continent. 

There have been several stages in this process. The first was the re- 
solution adopted by the UN General Assembly on 20 November 1959 condem- 
ning French atomic tests in the Sahara and appealing to France to stop them. 

The next stage was the resolution adopted by the UN General As- 
sembly on 24 November 196] (1662/XVI) which, in addition to appealing 
to states to refrain from nuclear testing in Africa, called upon them ‘“‘to 
refrain from using the territory, territorial waters and the air space of Africa 
for testing, storing or transporting nuclear weapons—to consider and respect 
the continent of Africa as a denuclearised zone”. 

The most recent step towards the denuclearisation of Africa was the 
resolution on general and complete disarmament adopted by the Summit 
Conference of Independent African States, held in Addis Ababa from 22 to 
25 May 1963. Paragraph 3 of this resolution places the African states under 
the obligation to “begin negotiations with the interested parties for the | 
liquidation offoreign military bases in Africa, since the elimination of these 
bases is an essential factor to Africa’s independence and unity. 

This resolution took into account the position adopted by several 
African states which had demanded the abolition of foreign bases in Africa 
during the disarmament discussion at the XVIIth session of the UN General 
Assembly. The Addis Ababa resolution creates favourable conditions 
for getting the imperialist powers to negotiate an undertaking under inter- 
national law not to maintain bases that could be used to stock, transport 
or employ nuclear weapons or their means of delivery. This would at the 
same time, guarantee the inviolability of these nuclear-free states in Africa 
against attack by other states. 

The initiative taken by several Latin American states is another ex- 
ample of the same idea. 

The Caribbean crisis, in the autumn of 1962, helped to crystallise plans 
for a nuclear-free zone on this continent. Such plans had been suggested 
previously. -One was put forward on 5 March 1958, to the Organisation of 
American States by Mr. Fancio, the Costa Rican Ambassador to the United 
States, and another on 20 November 1959, by Mr. Jorge Alessandri Rodri- 
guez, the President of Chile, but neither had become the subject of diplo- 
matic negotiations. 

On 29 October 1962, Brazil submitted a motion on the denuclearisation 
of Latin America to the Political Committee of the UN General. Assembly. 
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Bolivia, Chile and Ecuador supported this plan, which was modified 
twice during discussion. In its final version, the plan recommended that 
the Latin American states negotiate agreements by which these states would 
undertake : 

(1) Not to manufacture, obtain, stock or test nuclear weapons or 

their means of delivery; 

(2) To get rid of all foreign nuclear weapons and their means of delivery. 

This plan, like the General Assembly resolution on the denuclearisa- 
tion of Africa, appealed to all countries to cooperate in observing any agree- 
ments that might be concluded and to respect the territory of Latin America 
as a nuclear-free zone. 

Although the idea of making Africa nuclear-free obtained strong sup- 
port from various national delegations at the United Nations, the motion 
was not put to the vote, it being allegedly necessary to undertake further 
consultations with the states concerned. 

In reality, the main reason was the attitude of the United States. While 
giving support to the idea of denuclearisation, this power opposed a 
solution that would prejudice its rights and interests with regard to the 
maintenance of bases on territories that were to become nuclear-free. On 
[6 November 1962, the United States delegate proposed that discussion of 
the plan be postponed. 

After the XVIlth session of the UN General Assembly, the project 
of creating a nuclear-free zone in Latin America was taken up®by the Presi- 
dent of the Mexico, Mr. Lopez Mateos, who wrote to the promoters of the 
plan on 2] March 1963, proposing common action to this end. After further 
negotiations, the statement of the Presidents of Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Ecua- 
dor and the Mexico on the denuclearisation of Latin America \ was issued on 
29 April 1963. 

This statement did not contain any specific commitment. It declared 
that the states in question were ready to sign a multilateral international 
agreement undertaking not to manufacture, obtain, stock or test nuclear 
weapons and their means of delivery. 

As‘for the extent of the undertakings envisaged, the statement did 
not go as far as former plans. It did not provide for the withdrawal of foreign 
nuclear weapons or their means of delivery. Despite this significant hiatus— 
certainly a concession to the United States—the statemant is of a certain 
importance. lt represents a departure point for setting up a nuclear-free 
zone in Latin America and, at the same time, is a preliminary to a possible 
future multilateral convention of much more general scope. 


‘New Proposals and the Development of Previous Plans 


-Despite the fact that in 1958 theWestern powers rejected the Polish 
plan for. creating a nuclear-free.zone in central Europe, the idea it expressed 
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has never lost its actuality. This has been repeatedly stressed by the Polish 
government. On 28 March 1962, the Polish delegation submitted to the 
18-Nation Committee in Geneva a memorandum on the creation of a nuclear- 
free zone of limited conventional armaments in Europe. Although based 
on the principles of the 1958 Memorandum, this proposal put forward 
some new aspects, above all regarding how the obligations undertaken 
by the signatories would be carried out. 

(1) The memorandum of 28 March 1962, developed the suggestion 
made on 4 November 1958 by Foreign Minister Rapacki for creating the 
nuclear-free zone in two stages. In the first stage, armament would be 
frozen by a ban on preparing to produce, producing and importing nuclear 
weapons and their means of delivery and by refusal to allow the installa- 
tion of new bases or of equipment for the stocking or use of nuclear wea- 
pons and their means of delivery. In addition to these commitments on 
the part of the states in the zone, the memorandum proposed corresponding 
commitments for other states not to transmit to, or introduce into, the zone 
further nuclear weapons or their means of delivery, and not to instal new 
bases or equipment for stocking or using nuclear weapons and their means 
of delivery. The suggestion for implementation in two stages also took 
into account two different opinions : that of neutral states, which wanted 
disarmament to begin with measures that would freeze armaments at their 
present level, above all in territories where international tension is particu- 
larly acute; and that of certain Western states which required maintenance 
of the military status quo. The method proposed invalidated Western 
objections that implementation of the Polish plan would risk upsetting mili- 
tary stability to the detriment of the NATO. However, the arms freeze, far 
from changing the present balance of military power in favour or to the de- 
triment of one or the other parties, would fulfil an important function by 
stopping the spread of nuclear weapons. 

(2) The effective denuclearisation provided for in the second stage of 
the Polish plan was structurally linked to the reduction to an agreed level 
of the armed forces and conventional armaments both of the states in the 
zone and of other powers. In its previous versions, the Polish plan envisaged 
the possibility of reducing armed forces and conventional armaments in the 
zone itself, but this was not laid down as an obligation. The memorandum 
of 14 February 1958 declared that : 

“adoption of the proposal to create a nuclear-free zone in Central 

Europe will facilitate agreement on an appropriate limitation of con- 

ventional weapons and foreign armed forces stationed on the territory 

of the states comprising the zone.” 

In his statement of 4 November 1958, Mr. Rapacki also confirmed that 
implementation of the Polish proposal could represent a preliminary measure 
for further disarmament measures. 

The much closer connection made between denuclearisation and the 
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production of conventional weapons than in the previous versions of the 
plan aimed above all at allaying Western fears that denuclearisation on its 
own might give the USSR and other Socialist countries superiority in troop 
and conventional weapons and, thus, disturb the military balance. Taken 
together, the two elements certainly strengthen the effectiveness of the 
Polish proposal. A reduction of conventional armaments in an area where 
international tension is particularly acute would eliminate some of the harm- 
ful military and political as well as social and economic effects of an execssive 
arms concentration in this area. It would lessen the risk of a surprise attack 
with the use of conventional forces and the risk of local incidents turning 
into conflicts that could result in nuclear disaster. This solution would 
also reduce the burden resulting from the stationing of foreign troops. 

Not all states reacted in the same way to the Polish memorandum 
presented to the [8-Nation Committee on 28 March 1962. The Socialist 
countries fand many neutral states viewed it as a new attempt to ease 
international tension and lessen the danger of war in central Europe. The 
Western countries rejected the memorandum. A statement made by the 
State Department on 3 April 1962, reiterated old objections on the alleged 
disturbance of military stability and the “‘illusion’’ of security. The American 
statement even said that the plan would endanger world peace rather than 
contribute to maintaining it. 

This statement was quoted repeatedly at the [8-Nation Committee 
in Geneva in order to justify the negative attitude taken by the United States 
towards the Rapacki plan. 

Despite the official attitude of the United States, increasing interest 

has been shown in the Polish plan for some time not only by public opi- 
nion in America but also by official institutions, including even government 
circles, The growing interest was confirmed in a television interview 
given by Senator Humphrey in Warsaw on !7 October 1961. Describing 
the Rapacki Plan as a useful initiative, Mr. Humphrey said that the Kennedy 
administration was giving it careful attention. 
..._. The British government also cold-shouldered the Polish. memoran- 
dum... Mr. Heath, then Lord Privy Seal with Foreign Office responsibilities, 
challenged by Labour M.P.s, on 12 November 1962, reiterated the objection 
that the Rapacki. Plan could not lessen international tension. The British 
delegation to the 18-Nation Committee in Geneva also made critical remarks 
about the Polish plan. They then put forward three basic arguments : 

(l) The zone should not be situated where the military potentials 
of the big powers meet; 

(2) The zone should not include territories of major defensive im- 
-.portance to the big powers and of decisive importance to the 
military balance; | 

(3) The zone could only be created with the free consent of all nations 
concerned. 
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These objections do not introduce any new element into the dis- 
cussion on zones. All they do with certain variations, is to develop previous 
Western premises. 

The new version of the Polish plan met with particularly violent op- 
position from government circles in the German Federal Republic. The 
Bulletin published by the Federal Government’s Press and Information 
Office, on 14 April 1962, contained a significant leading article assembling 
all the arguments ever put forward by the GFR against the Rapacki. Plan. 
Some of these arguments were aimed at exercising pressure on the other. West- 
ern states in order to get them to reject the Polish initiative. The article 
noted that the creation of a nuclear-free zone in Central Europe would; in 
peace-time, worsen the ‘‘present less favourable position of the West, so that 
it would be practically defenceless”, while, in the case of a conflict, the nerve 
centres of the West would be threatened from the East by medium-range 
rockets, The article suggested that the Western alternative was to match 
the present Soviet superiority, “‘which is due to geographical, organisational 
and numerical factors’, by developing technical weapons. According 
to the GFR, these weapons should be develoned above all in the peripheric 
territories of the NATO, which would mean in the GFR, whereas the Rapacki 
plan would create a dangerous vacuum liable “to encourage a potential 
aggressor to engage in hostilities”. 

These objections are completely unfounded. In the first instance, 
implementatién of the Polish plan would in no way diminish the present de- 
fence capacity of the Western alliance. lts application. would not prevent 
the states within the zone from using other means to defend themselves, 
even, if necessary, by means existing outside the zone, such as the nuclear 
strategic arm. Secondly, there is generally a growing recognition of the 
_ fact that from a military standpoint it is useless to maintain nuclear weapons 
along the demarcation line. Such weapons would be exposed to the first 
attack by the adversary and rendered incapable of making a counter attack, 
Furthermore, present techniques make it possible to employ long-range 
rockets and nuclear weapons with great precision. Thirdly, there is an 
essential contradiction in the Federal German argument : if the superiority 
of the USSR in conventional weapons is used as an argument to justify the 
need to supply the GFR with modern technical weapons, then adoption of 
the Polish plan for denuclearisation, accompanied as it is by a limit on con- 
ventional arms, would logically invalidate arguments supporting such 
armament. | 

The attitude of the GFR towards the Rapacki plan undoubtedly de- 
rives from this state’s desire to arm itself with weapons of mass destruc- 
tion including nuclear rockets. This desire is the main factor of tension in 
international relations. It is a desire which can upset the present balance 
of forces in Europe and lead to an acceleration of the arms race both in that 
area and throughout the world. 
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This necessarily gives rise to political implications, especially as it hinders 
the settlement of a whole series of problems connected with normalising the 
political situation in the territory in question, above all the relations between 
the two German states. The continued arms race in the GFR is exacer- 
bating. the risk of armed conflict, and opposition to the creation of a nuclear- 
free zone of disengagement in central Europe (which would restrain further 
development of this dangerous course) can only serve to accelerate the arms 
race in this region and so heighten the danger of war. 

The Polish plan offers an alternative to this policy. Elimination of 
“military infection” from international relations in this region could be a 
preliminary step towards a political solution of contentious problems and 
towards normalising relations between the two German states. When the 
political and military importance of the region is taken into consideration, 
it can be seen that by making it nuclear-free and reducing the strength of 
conventional forces and weapons, this could have a favourable influence on 
relations as a whole between the countries of the two political and military 
groups. 

Contrary to the negative attitude taken by the imperialist powers, 
some political circles in the West and many non-aligned states support the 
Polish plan. The discussions at the XVII and XVIII sessions of the United 
Nations General Assembly clearly indicate this support. In the course of 
these discussions a number of delegations expressly supported the Polish 
proposal or stressed the great importance of the solution? it offers for 
strengthening peace and national security. Another example is the adop- 
tion, by the 92nd Council session of the Inter-Parliamentary Union, held 
in Lausanne in April 1963, of a resolution which, in dealing with the prob- 
lem of nuclear-free and limited-arms zones in a general way, also expresses 
support for the Polish concept. 

Attention should also be given to the favourable views on the Polish 
plan expressed by many statesmen, especially in recent times. Mr. Paul 
Struye, President of the Belgian Senate, said at the end of May 1963, that 
the creation of a nuclear-free zone linked with a ban on nuclear testing could 
facilitate general and complete disarmament. 

Addressing Parliament on June 4 and 10, 1963, the Belgian Foreign 
Minister, M. Paul-Henri Spaak, reiterated his view that “the utility of placing 
nuclear strategic arms on the European continent has greatly decreased.” - 
And the leaders of the Labour opposition in Britain, who in previous years 
had criticised the British government’s attitude to the Rapacki plan, recently 
indicated that they approved the idea of a nuclear-free zone in Europe. 

if the numerous popular campaigns conducted in various countries for 
the creation of such a zone in Europe are added to this, the dynamic develop- 
ment of the Polish plan can be seen to its full extent. 

Among recent initiatives, two have particular importance. These are 
the Soviet proposal of 29 May 1963, for making the Mediterranean nuclear- 
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free and the proposal made on 28 May 1963, by Mr. Urho Kekkonen, 
the: Finnish President, for the denuclearisation of Scandinavia. These 
proposals were dictated by the desire to halt the nuclear arms race, especially 
in view of Western plans to form a multilateral nulcear force. The instal- 
lation of nuclear weapons in fresh territories would not only heighten the 
danger of war on that territory, but, in case of conflict, would also present 
a serious threat to the states situated on this territory as the presence of 
foreign nuclear weapons and rockets would expose them to the danger of 
nuclear attack. 

The Soviet proposal referred to the United Nations General Assembly 
resolution on making Africa nuclear-free, and suggested that the Western 
powers and the USSR should agree not to introduce nuclear weapons car- 
riers into the Mediterranean area. It declared at the same time that the 
Soviet Union was ready to make appropriate guarantees so that, in case of 
conflict, the Mediterranean would not become a theatre of nuclear war. 

The Western states rejected the Soviet proposal, and reiterated for- 
mer arguments against the Rapacki plan, namely that its implementation 
would upset the military balance. As against this, the Soviet initiative was 
favourably received in the Mediterranean region itself. 

Kekkonen’s proposal is based on the fact that Scandinavia is already, 
de facto, a nuclear-free zone. He explained the position of Sweden and 
Finland, which pursue a policy of neutrality and oppose the introduction of 
nuclear arms“into the region. He also took into consideration the position 
of Norway and Denmark, which, although members of the NATO, refuse to 
allow nuclear weapons and the means of their delivery to be placed on their 
territories, and oppose new forms of their extension. Kekkonen 
suggested that this present position should be consolidated in an interna- 
tional undertaking in order to ensure that it is recognised and observed by 
third parties. 

While the governments of the Scandinavian countries have not in the 
present situation agreed to adopt the Finnish proposal, they have never- 
theless received its suggestions favourably and have reaffirmed their op- 
position to any extension of nuclear arms. On 29 May 1963, the Norwegian 
Prime Minister, Mr. Gerhardsen, said the following in this respect: 

“Norway will not consent to the installation of foreign military 

bases, and this includes NATO maritime nuclear bases. This also 
applies to the equipment of Norway’s armed forces with atomic 
weapons,” 

So, although discussion of Kekkonen’s plan has not led to the adop- 
tion of his proposals, it has once more confirmed the principles guiding the 
policy of the Scandinavian states and the value of the documents in which 
these principles were laid down. 
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Nuclear-Free Zones as a Recognised Institution 


Discussion on nuclear-free zones in recent years has entered a new 
phase, which is mainly characterised by the fact that, apart from discussion 
of one plan or another for a specific zone, proposals have been made that 
‘certain general principles be formulated regarding such zones. 

These principles were advocated in a large number of proposals, in 
particular in the plan presented on 26 November 1961, by Sweden’s 
Foreign Minister, Mr. Unden, in the suggestion made on 6 November 1962, 
by the lrish Foreign Minister, Mr. Aiken, and in those made by the Indo- 
nesian delegate to the United Nations, Mr. Palar, on 15 November 1962. 
At the initiative of Poland, the Inter-Parliamentary Union included this ques- 
tion on the agenda of a recent meeting : ‘The creation of atom-free zones 
and zones of disengagement”. 

It is more feasible today than it would have been previously to work 
out certain general principles for creating nuclear-free zones. Firstly, the 
immense majority of countries agree on the role that nuclear-free zones 
could play in ensuring international security. Secondly, the concept of a 
nuclear-free zone is very clear. Such a zone signifies a territory devoid of 
atomic arms, that is to say a territory where nuclear weapons and their 
means of delivery are not manufactured, stocked, transported or tested. 
Thirdly, it is becoming more generally recognised that states have the right 
to form nuclear-free zones. . 

Under international law, any state can by free consent refrain from 
exercising its sovereign rights in the military field, in order to protect col- 
lective security. In view of the policy of the imperialist states, this right 
was in fact limited. These latter states, often by applying pressure, imposed 
on other states their negative attitude towards nuclear-free zones. This 
attitude was based on the following arguments : 

(1) Nuclear-free zones cannot be effective in the absence of com- 

plete general disarmament; 

(2) Undertakings regarding denuclearisation would limit, the right 

-of Western states to collective and individual defence. 

It has been possible to note a certain change in the attitude of the 
United States since 1962. While in the preceding period the United States 
rejected a priori any possibility of nuclear disarmament or of discussing the 
plans presented, it has recently declared itself willing to support certain 
regional solutions which also cover denuclearisation. An indication of this 
. trend was the statement made on 6 November [962 by Mr. A. Dean, US 
delegate, in the Political Committee of the UN General Assembly. He 
declared that in many regions states could mutually negotiate disarmament 
measures and controlled agreements to prevent or stop local arms drives. 
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lt appears that three main factors have been responsible for the change 
in the American attitude : 

(1) The influence of the new strategic and political conceptions of the 

_ Kennedy administration; 

(2) The need to take into account the growing trend for states to 
create nuclear-free zones and so prevent the proliferation of 
nuclear weapons; 

(3) Experience of the Caribbean crisis, which showed the danger a 
nuclear confrontation could present to the world. 

The Western powers, in giving formal support to the idea of regional 
disarmament measures, have nevertheless formulated several political and 
military conditions for the establishment of a nuclear-free zone. They have, 
furthermore, advanced a number of arguments in an attempt to prove the 
impossibility of a general discussion on the question of nuclear-free zones. 


The Theory of the Specific Character of Regions 


This theory was developed on 6 November 1962 by Mr. A. Dean, 
United States’ delegate, during a discussion of the plan to make Latin America 
nuclear-free. According to the theory, certain regional problems can be 
resolved within the framework of general and complete disarmament, while 
others can beresolved by regional agreements between the states concerned. 
Consequently, the Western states reject the possibility of creating the zones 
in question : 

l. On territories where nuclear arms already exist; 

2. On territories where the big powers are in direct military con- 

frontation, and 
- 3. On territories covered by a complex system of defence agreements. 

This viewpoint cannot be considered as justifiable. It is true that 
each region presents its own political and military peculiarities. These 
must be taken into account in the denuclearisation of each region. Yet 
these specific characteristics do not mean that nuclear-free zones can be 
created in some regions but not in others. They mean, rather, differences 
in the-scope and extent of obligations, which are determined by the func- 
tion the nuclear-free zone is expected to play in accordance with the inten- 
tions of the states. Full denuclearisation entails a number of obligations which 
call both for action on the part of the states; for instance, withdrawal of 
nuclear arms, as much as for inaction; for instance, non-introduction of nuclear 
weapons. In territories on which nuclear weapons already exist, action i.e. 
withdrawal of such weapons would in itself constitute a substantial factor 
of denuclearisation. On the other hand, where nuclear weapons do not 
yet exist, inaction i.e.the non-introduction of and refusal to accept nuclear 
arms and their delivery systems would constitute the principal obliga- 
tion. Thus, the nature of each state’s obligation differs according to 
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whether or not it has nuclear weapons on its territory. 

But apart from the specific nature of such obligations, the legal founda- 
tions for nuclear-free zones, on whatever territory they are to be created, 
have common factors, that is to say a complex of bans and undertakings to - 
which states must adhere, and a system of controls and guarantees. 

Nor is it possible to agree with the opinion that such zones could 
hardly be created on territories forming part of the defence systems of the 
two existing opposed groups. Such a reservation would make it possible 
for states to manoeuvre arbitrarily and unilaterally declare a given territory 
important to defence, so preventing the establishment of certain nuclear 
zones. The United States gave the best example of this method of sending 
nuclear submarines equipped with Polaris rockets into the Mediterranean 
and by rejecting the Soviet proposal that this area should be declared a 
nuclear-free zone, saying that it was important to the. Western defence 
system. 


Agreement is an Internal Matter for the Countries within the Zone 


Some people maintain that only the countries in the area concerned 
should take part in drawing up and implementing the agreement on the 
zone. Adoption of this principle could relieve the great powers of all 
responsibility in relation to the setting up of zones and res@ect for these 
zones, and would give them full freedom of action. They could, at their own 
discretion, observe or fail to observe the status of a given zone, according 
to their current political and strategic interests. 

As a result, there would no longer be any purpose in creating nuclear- 
free zones. With the present balance of forces, it would be impossible to 
ensure the effectiveness of agreements on nuclear-free zones—or, in fact, 
of any other agreement of this nature—without the participation of the 
nuclear powers. Furthermore, this participation could not be passive or 
restricted exclusively to taking due note of the creation of the zone. The 
role that the nuclear powers play in international affairs demands that they 
should take an active part as much in the setting up of zones as in the ob- 
servance of the resulting obligations. It must not be forgotten,: either, 
that every obligation must have corresponding rights. If a state agrees to 
accept obligations which entail making its territory nuclear-free, it has the 
right to demand that this situation be respected by other states, both de 
jure and de facto. In this case, this means states which own nuclear weapons. 

Accordingly, the nuclear powers would have to accept two forms of 
obligation : 


|. The obligation to withdraw all nuclear weapons and their de- 
livery systems and installations from the territory covered by the 
zone: 
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2. The obligation to respect the status of the zone; in other words, 
to abstain from measures incompatible with the concept of de- 
nuclearisation, and not to use nuclear arms and rockets against the 
territory of the zone in case of armed conflict. 

Guarantees of the former type have been provided for in the resolu- 
tions on preventing the spread of nuclear weapons adopted in 196] upon 
the proposals made by Sweden (1664/XVI) and Ireland (1665/XVI). The 
Polish memorandum of 28 March 1962, contains these two forms of gua- 
rantee, which, combined, would enable an effective system to be established, 
guaranteeing observance of the zone’s status both in time of war and in 
time of peace. 

The form of guarantee could vary. It could be a reciprocally binding 
guarantee given by the nuclear powers (as provided for in the Austrian 
State Treaty of 1955), or a guarantee by these powers through the interme- 
diary of the United Nations. It could also be a guarantee given by the United 
Nations Organisation itself. The form taken by the guarantee could differ 
according to the purpose to be fulfilled by the nuclear-free zone in question. 


Conclusions 


|. The present progress of the concept of nuclear-free zones is marked 
by two specific features. New proposals are constantly being submitted 
for the estakjishment of nuclear-free zones in many parts of the world, and 
the number of countries supporting them is steadily growing. A nuclear- 
free zone has already been created in Antarctica and others are on the way 
to being established in Africa and Latin America. Plans for making Central 
Europe, Scandinavia, the Balkans, the Mediterranean, the Near and the Far 
East and the Pacific nuclear-free zones are being worked out. 

Thirteen of the seventeen countries represented at Geneva have given full 
support to the concept of nuclear-free zones. In reply to an enquiry by the 
UN Secretary-General on the implementation of the Unden plan, seventeen 
countries out of 62 expressed their support for the projects to. create nuclear- 
free zones’ in certain regions, and 37 states, in accepting the Unden Plan, also 
agreed to the idea of regional agreements on denuclearisation connected 
with it. During the discussion on disarmament at the XVII session of 
the United Nations General Assembly, all the delegations who spoke sup- 
ported the plan for making Latin America nuclear-free. From this it is pos- 
sible to see that the idea of nuclear-free zones is gaining more and more 
ground. 

2. The idea of creating nuclear-free zones is being expressed in forms 
that are increasingly more complete and fully developed. In this connec- 
tion, two trends are emerging. The first consists of giving unilateral under- 
takings by individual states or resolutions adopted by the UN General As- 
sembly in the form of treaty obligations so that they shall be more effective and 
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respected by non-contracting parties. The second is towards an extension 
of the proposed denuclearisation and the changing of preventive measures 
into disarmament measures covering the withdrawal of all nuclear wea- 
pons and rockets from a given territory. This is of great importance be- 
cause the function of zones is not limited to preventing a further spread of 
nuclear weapons. Needless to say, that is one of the most important func- 
tions of the zone, but not the only one. If nuclear-free zones are really to 
fulfil their role as a factor for strengthening the security of countries, they 
cannot be limited to stopping armament; they must disarm and therefore 
diminish or eliminate the nuclear potential of the given region and conse- 
quently decrease the danger of war. 

3. In view of the wide support given to the idea of nuclear-free zones 
and the sufficiency of practical experience, there are grounds today for ins- 
tituting zones on a permanent basis as one of the guarantees of collective 
security. Acceptance of the principles of denuclearisation would emphasise 
the importance that states attach to this problem and encourage non-nuclear 
states to take the initiative in extending the number of nuclear-free terri- 
tories. : 

4, The progress of denuclearisation depends on two main factors. 
The first is that states should refrain from confronting another state with 
a unilateral fait accompli of a military or political nature. Such acts could 
only hinder the creation of zones and, in cases where they have been created, 
would reduce their value to-collective security. The other factor is to back 
up denuclearisation by other disarmament measures. WNuclear-free zones 
are only a partial disarmament measure whose function it is to reduce in- l 
ternational tension and facilitate general and complete disarmament. As a 
partial measure they should serve as a point of departure for the fulfilment 
of this great idea on a world scale. - 


Towards the Second Non-aligned | 
Conference | 


Hiren Mukerjee, M. P. 


In Cotomso AND DJAKARTA there were held some time ago preparatory 


meetings for the Second Conference of Non-Aligned Countries and the 
Second Afro-Asian Conference respectively—conferences which, working 
hand in hand, should hasten historical processes awaiting fulfilment and the 
achievement of a world rid entirely of the pest of colonialism and the haunt- 
ing spectre of war. 

Both these conferences are momentous, and the deepest desire of 
mankind is that they should work smoothly and produce the results wished 
for. However, there are certain unhappy trends in world politics today 
which, openly or by stealth and from a variety of motives, sometimes even 
contradictory, seek to put spokes in their wheel. The Second Non-aligned 
Conference das thus already come to be maligned not only by imperialist 
interests, which is entirely understandable, but even by some of those who 
had assembled in Djakarta. A canard was put about that while the Second 
‘Afro-Asian Conference would be primarily anti-imperialist and anti-colo- 
nialist, the second Non-aligned meeting would concentrate on problems of 
peace and the abolition of international tensions, implying thereby that the 
former alone was really significant and relevant today to Afro-Asian coun- 
tries while the latter was to deal with generalities about peace and co- 
existence and in fact lowlight the struggle against colonialism. 

This mischievous move aimed at driving a wedge between the two 
conferences must be repulsed. There can be, in reason and in fact, no such 
dichotomy between the two. Both conferences will have largely the same 
countries with nearly identical international policies and more or less com- 
mon objectives. They will have, naturally, somewhat different sets of 
agenda, but their basic orientation will be the same. Indeed, to pit them 
against each other in terms of their attitude towards colonialism is so much 
moonshine and nonsense which could be laughed away if it was not being 
‘craftily and scurrilously peddled in certain quarters. 

Without the slightest underestimation of the concept of the Afro- 
Asian meet and its urgency and desirability, it is necessary to remember 
that there are countries in that region, definitively aligned, linked with colonial 
powers by military alliance, and that.it is in fact the non-aligned element, 
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which luckily forms the majority, that gives an anti-imperialist and anti- 
colonialist stamp on its character and its work. It is precisely because the 
majority of Afro-Asian countries are non-aligned that their coming conference, 
as at its memorable predecessor in Bandung, will adopt a resolute and de- 
termined anti-colonial ` stand. 

Thus it is natural that in the draft agenda of both conferences pride 
of place has been assigned to the problems of colonialism and imperialism 
in order that the requisite initiatives can be adopted concretely and as soon 
as possible. Since international relations are still bedevilled by these two 
forms of political and economic domination, their final liquidation remains 
one of the imperative tasks of the policy of non-alignment and an essential 
condition of Jasting peace and harmonious cooperation in the international 
community. Non-aligned countries have to discover broader and more 
effective policies so that a new international system can be set up where, 
at long last, there are neither rulers nor subjects. 

There is no doubt, of course, that colonialism has receded virtually 
to its last perepheral positions on the African continent. At the same time, 
its resistance and aggressiveness has even increased, though its domain is 
drastically shrunk and its open and unashamed appearance carefully cloaked. 
Violence and the crudest coercion is still met with, notably in Portuguese, 
Spanish and some British colonies, and of course also in South Africa, 
where the Mandela trial typified the atrocities that the children of the African 
soil have still to suffer. Where conventional forms of colqnialism have 
begun to wither away, new disguises have often appeared. The United 
States practises military intervention, hardly fig-leafed, in South Vietnam 
and elsewhere; even sanctimonious Britain props up puppet Sultans in the 
entire southern region of Arabia, attacks Yemen, pours bombs from the 
air as once they used to in India’s north-west. Latin American countries 
furnish instances of political intervention and economic pressure, even 
direct violation of sovereignty as in the case of Cuba and Panama. This 
eleventh-hour effort of colonialism to restore itself is doomed, but it has 
to be fought. And for this, the struggle against colonialism has to be linked 
with the general struggle for peace and coexistence. Both the* projected 
conferences have thus a joint role and a momentous one. 

China today spearheads a virulent campaign against what are termed 
“coexistentialist illusions’, and claiming a monopoly of revolutionary 
virtue poses the false dilemma indicated earlier. But should coexistence 
itself be rejected, just because there are instances of wrong interpretation, 
inconsistent implementation or even violation of its principles, in which 
regard China herself is by no means guiltless? Because of such lapses 
having taken place, should we support such schemes as increase in the 
number of nuclear powers or the creation of a front of underdeveloped 
countries to fight against those that are developed, or more crudely, even 
a front of coloured peoples against the white ? Is it not fair to see the benefits 
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derived by mankind from the comparative relaxation, in the last decade, 
of international tensions ? Is it entirely a mere coincidence that in the 
period of progressive, though uneven, slackening of the cold war between 
1954 and 1964, the number of U.N. members rose’ from 60 to 113, mainly 
because of the awakening of that sleeping giant, the continent of Africa ? 
There must not be any self-satisfied feeling about the victory of coexistence 
so long as there is a single dependent territory and so long as pressure and 
intervention of every sort has not been eliminated from international life. 
This, however, can be achieved by widening the sphere of coexistence—a 
task which is revolutionary enough, if properly conducted—and not by 
mouthing brave words which throw doubt on the effectiveness of all methods 
except such as do not count the cost to mankind of a cataclysmic war. 

It would be grievously wrong to forget that new vistas have open- 
ed now for non-alignment, which is all the more reason why a very much 
bigger meeting than in Belgrade last time is very important. Non-aligned 
states have to be, more than over before, active along a broad front in the 
United Nations and utilise the opportunities, which have grown immensely, 
of making the U.N., for all its faults, more fully a part of the present posi- 
tive trends in the world. The recent meeting of the 119 nations at the UN. 
Conference on Trade and Development in Geneva has strikingly revealed that 
as a hang-over of the bad old times many obstacles of an economic as well 
as extra-ecoaonmiic nature, still hinder the transformation of economic fela- 
tions in a manner that the acute needs of the developing countries could be 
met by a correct and just reorganisation of international trade. To step up 
this great and needful change is one of the basic functions of the programme ` 
and the activity of coexistence and non-alignment. It is only by solving 
the problems confronting the emergent countries that world political sta- 
bility can be achieved and the main cause of crisis and conflicts eliminated. 
Obviously, this is a long-term task with its own dynamics, which will build a 
new international system on new principles and new foundations, on life . 
rather than on dogma. 

The recent interest of certain west European countries, notably in 
Scandinavia, regarding the Second Non-Aligned Conference is a significant 
portent. It is coming to be recognised even by those who did not care to 
do so that the global technology of today and the global strategy of war has 
indeed to be opposed by a global strategy of peace which non-aligned coun- 
tries can help most of all to shape. The world today cannot be divided into 
zones that matter and zones that do not. Entire regions of Asia, Africa 
and Latin America cannot any longer (if peace is to be saved) serve as “firing 
ranges” for the testing of new weapons, armed formations and principles 
of warfare. There must no longer be foreign military bases anywhere. 
The U.S. bases in Taiwan, the Philippines, Guam, Okinawa and Rota in 
the Far East, in Spain, in North Africa and Saudi Arabia, in the Carribean 
region, seconded by the “floating bases”, the Seventh Fleet in the Far East 
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and south-east Asia (which recently threw its shadow over India too), the 
Sixth Fleet in the eastern Mediterranean, the Second Fleet in'the western 
Atlantic, etc., should not much longer darken contemporary history. Re- 
newed denunciation of military bases in the most resolute terms, if accom- 
panied by practical actions and suggestions for their abolition, should im- 
prove the world climate. At the non-aligned conference voices from the 
west would join those from Asia, Africa and Latin America. Such things 
as the creation of nuclear-free zones, the freezing of nuclear weapons, a non- 
aggression treaty between the NATO and Warsaw Pact countries, simul- 
taneous withdrawal of all foreign troops from some central European coun- 
tries should secure the assent of all who wish for the victory of goodwill 
and commonsense. 

India has a special role in the Conference of Non-aligned Countries. 
Perhaps more than any other man, Jawaharlal Nehru was the foremost 
moral proponent of the idea of non-alignment. One Indian word, redolent 
of twenty-five centuries of history, has made a tour of the world—it is Pancha 
Sheel, the five principles of coexistence, which is the basis of non-alignment. 
China poured obloquy on the word, but India, led by Jawaharlal, was not 
discomfitted. She has adhered to non-alignment, but she needs all her 
strength and that of her friends to resist the lures of entanglement, if not 
exactly of alignment, bandied before her by certain powers. She will go 
to the Second Non-aligned Conference in order that she mighg help herself 
and the world by participating in the task of fortifying the freedom of the 
nations and the peace of the world. 
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The Struggle for African Independence 
and Continental Unity 


The unanimous adoption of the Charter of the Organisation of African 
Unity at Addis Ababa in 1963 had marked the most significant et in 
the struggle for African independence and continental unity. 


We give below this extremely important note giving detailed historical 
background of the freedom struggle and the united resistance in Africa and the 
efforts for building African unity which was issued jointly by the A frican 
Missions in Inddia on the occasion of the first anniversary of the signing of the 
Charter—Editor. l 


A Glimpse into the Past 


THE Portuguese, five hundred years ago, were the first European imperia- 
perialists to grab colonies in Africa. In the sixteenth century rivals appeared 
in the form of Dutch, English, and specially French traders whose ships traded 
all along the western coast. 

Having gradually drifted inward settling on land which he usurped 
from the African, the whiteman eventually began to dispute sovereignty 
with the indigeneous population. By sheer power of material force the 
the settler finally succeeded in subjugating the African and exercising his 
dominance through laws designed to extend his acquisition of land and con- 
trol of the African’s movements, as well as his participation in the economic 
life of his country. i 

When the colonisers first invaded west Africa they established forts 
of trading posts along the coast, which later served as the spring-board for 
penetration into the hinterland of the continent. It was in these coastal 
settlements that the African’s socio-cultural systems first began to disinteg- 
rate under-the impact of Western intrusion, The main streams of contact— 
religious, political and economic—despite their proclaimed -purpose of de- 
veloping ‘‘native life in one direction or another”, turned out to be, in the 
initial ande indeed later stages, the destruction of native institutions and 
customs. | 

The deadly imperialist technique used in the early penetration. of the 
African continent throughout the partition period was the dispossessing 
of the African—not only materially but also spiritually. This inevitably 
necessitated the crushing of the African personality. The classical methods 
employed were, of course, almost: universal. With the coming of the 
missionary the first attack on the African personality, “‘touched that 
which we the Africans possessed spiritually, that which we had learned to 
revere, that which we had learned to rely upon, that which we had learned 
to use as a source of inspiration”. 

Then came the trader with the objects which the African required for 
his day-to-day life but which he did not until then possess. The African 
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began surrendering his former possessions and eventually became materially 
dependent on the coloniser—this culminated in the African’s domination 
by a foreign personality. 

Finally came the plume-helmeted Commissioner backed by the armed 
forces of the usurping power. He came to dispossess the African of his 
most -important and traditional belonging—the land. This accomplished, 
the colonisers started attempting to exploit the African physically. This 
was when the African began fully to realise that he was in the process of 
being completely dispossessed; in a sense, remote sense, it was also when 
he started his struggle against his colonizers to salvage that African per- 
sonality which was being trampled, sullied, besmirched and desecrated by 
his usurpers, whom he found to place economic and racial consideration 
above the inviolability of the human personality. 

The imperialist race for Africa took its most incisive form in the latter 
part of the nineteenth century and. it took roughly thirty years to carve up 
the continent. As the Industrial Revolution in Europe created the need 
for imports of raw materials and new markets for manufactured goods, the 
countries of the West pursued each other with ever more vigour into Africa. 
The imperialist philosophy was reborn and European rivalries distinguished 
themselves by “avarice, treachery, hypocrisy and brutality”. Major actors 
in this unique drama were King Leopold Il of Belgium who ‘created and 
personally owned” the Congo and Bismarck of Germany, with equally cynical 
episodes in which were involved the British, Germans, Italians afd the French. 
Thus began the infamous Scramble for Africa—the parcelling out of the con- 
tinent with its future being written, as it were, by almost everyone except 
the Africans. i 

A turning point in the destiny of Africa came with the holding of an 
International Congress at Berlin in 1884. By that time the appearance of 
Germany in the African arena and the conflicting claims of the European 
governments already established there necessitated a general- settlement. 
The Act of Berlin signed in February 1885, laid down certain general rules 
governing European occupation and development of Central Africa, but in 
practice the Act settled far less than what it seemed to do at the time of its 
signing. The primary beneficiaries of the measures adopted were not the 
Africans so much as thẹ European nations whose motivating factors were always 
economic; and aside from what has been called a “curious colonial col- 
lectivism”, the theory of spheres of influence was accepted and the rights 
of the first occupant acquired legality. 


Freedom Sentiment Begin to Appear 
If the assault on Africa’s tradition of freedom and independence was 


announced by the rumble of guns or a bugle call on the battle field, the people 
could have better recognised that they were in danger. But the attack began 
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in a different, deadlier way. It started with the unctuous smile on the tyrants’ 
faces and ended with the degradation of the African. 

Nevertheless, it would be highly unimaginative to assume that Africa 
was a vacuum when the colonial settlement started. The indigenous po- 
pulation did not simply accept the uninvited European intrusion or, later, 
the imperialist contention that colonies were either a source of income or 
a place of settlement, or both, for Europeans. Cn the contrary, the African 
fought, at times with much bloodshed and incalculable human loss, always 
aware of the high price of freedom. Africans who faced the cannon with 
the spear knew something of the cost of the ventures. They knew when all 
efforts failed that they must defend freedom with their lives. They knew 
when they joined hands in the revolts that they may be killed or sent to slave- 
labour camps. Nonetheless, they fought joining thousands of others through 
history who struggled in defence of liberty. 

The quelling down of such uprisings inevitably encouraged more sett- 
lers; and so began the white-settler rule—rule by conquest, which is an- 
other way of saying rule without the consent of the governed. 

It is difficult in such a short discourse to trace with any degree of pre- 
cision where or when African freedom sentiments began to appear on an 
organised basis. However, the impetus could be said to have originally 
come from ‘the west coast, particularly in Liberia and Sierra Leone. As 
far back as 1902 public opinion was strongly moved by a wave of anti-im- 
perialist.feelmg which found its most pointed expression_in J. A. Hobson’s 
“Imperialism”. [In 1909 that uncompromising enemy of white imperia- 
lism and father of. Pan-Africanism, Dr. William Du Bois, founded the Na- 
_ tional Association for the Advancement of Coloured People, and it was he 
who later wrote ‘‘most men in the world are coloured”. “A belief in hu- 
manity means belief in coloured men. The future world will, in all reason- 
able possiblity, be what coloured men make it.” Dr. Du Bois’s efforts at 
securing rights for Africa and the black race got a staunch support in the per- 
son of the Jamaican Marcus Garvey who lifted his call of “ Wake up, Africa !’’ 
and started his “Universal Negro Improvement and African _Communities 
League” campaign. 

Of the several. post-war impetus in support of African emancipation, 
the Atlantic Charter signed by Churchill and Roosevelt in 194] most visibly 
affected African freedom sentiments and gave the green light to~ African 
nationalism, . 


Early Forms. of Resistance to Colonial Rule 


Most of the techniques currently employed to seek politico-economic 
changes—constitutional agitations, petitions and delegations, appeals to an 
international .body, strikes and boycotts, demonstrations and riots, terrorism 
and disobedience, were not familiar. forms of resistance to’ early colonial 
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rule. Most of these are in fact post-war innovations. Nevertheless, as- 
sociations of one kind or another, as well as tribal groupings and early forms 
of labour unions and political parties provided convenient media for seek- 
ing civil liberties and coordinating the socio-economic and political aspira- 
tions of the masses. 

Whatever name they went by, the multipurpose African organisations 
and tribal groupings referred to had one objective in common—where civil 
liberties were restricted or non-existent, political questions naturally ten- 
ded to be discussed. Such bodies apart from providing the African with 
valuable experiences in the techniques of European diplomacy, enabled the 
new urban leadership to acquire a kind of informal professional training. 

In thus eventually providing a channel for progressive public opinion, 
early African associations, apart from proving that African vitality, was being 
stirred to new forms of expression, served as convenient media for expres- 
sing discontent against colonial rule, at the same time contributing to the 
development of African nationalism through opening a “‘net-work’’ of com- 
munications, entirely under African control, ‘‘via which ideas, information 
and directives can be diffused from the great town to the bush” ; playing 
active roles in educating an African elite ; and at times even proving helpful 
in the “framing of common policies’. l 

With the spread of ideas and education into the interiors, more and 
more of the traditional rulers became informed and imbued with political 
ideas approximating those advocated by the westernised intell&@tuals. Con- 
sequently, the sharp political divergencies which once existed between the 
chiefs and intellectuals began to disappear fast. This, of course, constituted 
a formidable resistance to colonial rule and robbed the coloniser of one of 
of his powerpful tools of subjecting the African to oppression. 

African nationalism always having been in part a revolt against an in- 
ferior economic and social status, demands for economic and social improve- 
ment have often been written into political programmes in all the main cen- 
tres of agitation. Such demands of economic. interest groups—be they. 
labourers, traders or private entrepreneurs—were normally canalised 
through labour unions, though the legal, industrial and political atmosphere 
hardly permitted their existence. before World War Il. Examples of early 
pre-war .labour unions that in some way or another voiced militant 
African economic demands and agitation include an African Railway Workers’ 
Union that was in existence in Sierra Leone in the 1920's, and of the South 
African Industrial and Commercial Workers’ Union that came about as a 
result of the 1919-20 wave of strikes, though the latter was later to 
suffer the fate of the nineteenth-century ‘‘One Big Union”. In what was 
formerly French Africa the legal’ existence, though temporary, of the 
African Labour Union. dated back to 1937. Lo, 

The growth of economy further brought increasing economic differ- 
entiation throughout the colonial territories. The early manifestation of 
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national consciousness and economic dissatisfaction against the imperial 
powers ‘in this particular regard stemmed from a new class of prosperous 
businessmen that came:to the fore in the post-war years. Two instances 
of Farmers’ Organisations. which were found to be particularly prominent 
in nationalist activity and agitation were those of the Syndicate Agricole 
Africain in the Ivory Coast and Uganda African Farmers’ .Union. 

Equally as constant a factor in the African’s industrial situation was, 
and still is in some parts of the continent, labour discrimination between the 
Europeans and the indigenous population. Lack of opportunity on the part 
of the Africans to obtain employment commensurate with their technical 
ability and know-how often sparked off widespread agitation. 


External Infiuences = First World War 


The stimulant of African nationalism began to: gather momentum ‘and 
assume new significance with the outbreak and outcome of the First World 
War. In terms of the use Africa has been to the outside world, the “‘Great’’ 
War brought Africa and the Africans to play-a part in the salvation of Europe. 
For the first time Africans began fully to recognise the economic and man- 
power importance of their continent. They knew their worth and ex- 
ploited it to their own advantage. 

Hundreds and thousands of African troops fought side by side with 
the Allied erces, with France alone enjoying the support of 650,000 
soldiers and 238,000 labourers by 1918. Some saw active service in Europe 
while many more wrought and delved in the total war effort with good- 
will, even the many thousands of conscripts. Still others acquired new 
skills, some of them serviceable. An appreciable number of them returned 
with new ideas of their proper place in the world, some of them i) and 
in afar better position to assert themselves. 

It became evident, then, that this not only broadened the Africans’ 
mental horizon but also made them realise then and there that their services 
to the metropolitan powers were as much needed as they were valuable. 
There was, thus, at least a growing body of African opinion, to work with. 

Apart from the human-side, the economy of all the colonies of the be- 
ligerents was put on a war footing. This meant that the Africans, although 
not political masters, assumed a greater degree of responsibility in running 
local affairs and had insight into the management of the economic system. 

As could be expected, a will-to return the spontaneous help that flowed 
in from the colonies seemed to work a favourable change in the colonial 
attitude, assuring active support for proposals to help them. With the re- 
turn of the African soldier—and women who had served in the Red Cross 
and War Philanthropic:and Mercy Services—from the war front, the metro- 
politan powers had to think in terms of satisfying them to a certain extent, 
giving them settlement privileges and war compensations as well as pro- 
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viding them with certain phases of rehabilitation. Whether all or any of 
these were done satisfactorily or not, Africans had, at least, recognised their 
claims to a better sharing of the benefits of their land and country. These 
were embryonic steps toward the prevailing nationalist wind of change 
now undoing all imperialist structures. 


Back-to-Africa Movement 


Nọ sooner had the First World-War ended-than there erupted one of 
the biggest post-war campaigns for African emancipation and liquidation of 
white domination—Marcus Aurelius Garvey’s Back-To-Africa Movement: 

Himself born of African parentage in Jamaica, Garvey resented the’ 
monopoly which white imperialists had in the exploitation of Africa and he 
passionately started to agitate for the right of self-determination for Africa. 
Under such slogans as ‘Africa for the Africans at Home and Abroad’’, “‘Ethi- 
opia Awake”, and “‘Renaissance of the Black Race”, the Moses of-the Black 
race, as he thought of himself, strutted across the stage of African self-con- 
sciousness. One of the most outstanding orators of his race—‘‘Up, you 
mighty Race, you can accomplish what you will. It is only a question of a few 
more years: when Africa will be completely colonised by negroes, as Europe 
is by the white race. No one knows when the hour of Africa’s redemption 
cometh. lt is in the wind. It is coming. One day like a storm it will be 
here’’—the Jamaican firebrand inspired people of African descent all over 
the world in its upward struggle from the degradation of white domination 
and brutal exploitation. 


Birth of Pan-Africanism 


When Marcus Garvey was at the zenith of his power and prestige, an- 
other famous negro, William E. Du Bois, was expounding those ideas of what 
have now become part and parcel of emergent African nationalism serving 
as a beacon light in the struggle for self-determination—Pan-Africianism. The 
movement was conceived as a dynamic political philosophy and guide to 
action for Africans in Africa who were. laying the foundations of nationalist 
liberation organisations. 

Though the first negro intellectual to have vision of the Pan-African 
movement was theWest Indian Barrister, Henry Sylvester-Williams of Trini- 
dad who took the initiative in convening the First Pan-African Conference in 
London in [900 “‘as a forum of protest against the aggression of white colonisers 
and at the same time to make an appeal to the missionary and abolitionist tradi- 
tions of the British people to protect the Africans from the depredations of the 
Empire builders”. The credit goes to Du, Bois because he gave “‘reality to the 
dream” and conserved its ideas until such time as it found acceptance.as the 
basic ideology. of emergent : African nationalism. 
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This life long and uncompromising anti-imperialist not only gave body 
and soul to the original idea of Pan-Africanism but also widened its perspec- 
tive. As soon as the armistice was declared, Du Bois presented a petition 
to the Allied Powers to adopt a Charter of Human Rights for Africans as a 
reward for their wartime services. Following its Paris convention during 
the sitting of the Peace Conference, the first Pan-African Congress unani- 
mously adopted a petition requesting the Allied Powers to place the for- 
mer German African colonies of Togoland, Cameroons, South-West Africa, 
and Tanganyika under international trusteeship as a step towards future 
self-government. . 


Second Worid War 


If World War | had made Africans recognize the economic and man- 
power importance of their continent, World War Il certainly- transformed 
their whole attitude as regards their position vis-a-vis the imperial powers. 
The war set the stage for Africa’s revolution— organic, changing and de- 
veloping—before the very eyes of those who sought, though unsuccessfully, 
to catch history by the wind. 

Because of the rapid advance of science and technology, World War Il 
came at a time when the African continent became strategic not only from 
the military angle but also from the point of view of the type of strategic 
mineradgetha® were then desperately needed for the Allied war effort. Fur- 
ther, the mere fact that part of the war was fought on African soil brought 
the direct involvement of Africa in the conflict. Economically, the World War 
ll'made Africa the bread basket of Europe. For the first time, perhaps, it 
was fully recognised that the Continent’s raw materials, food and resources 
were such as could be easily turned to the great advantage not only of 
Africa but of Europe and of the world as a whole. 

Of the far reaching consequences which the war has had on African 
political thinking, one can mention but only the salient features. The war 
spread ideas of human rights and enabled millions of front-line Africans to 
travel. This loosened Europe’s hold over Africa. The colonial powers’ 
desperate need for supplies and the forcible realisation that Africa could 
not be left outside a world conflict, swept away in a moment the im- 
perialist “go slow" habit of mind. The cause of the African peoples be- 
came an end in itself as it had never been before. Truths which were once 
preached against the stream of current opinion suddenly became accepted 
principles. : 

The war also had the effect of liberalising somewhat the old master 
and servant attitude of the colonialists to their colonies. The crisis of the 
war did not cause ideas to originate but it gave force and validity to those 
already prevalent. The stage was set for a new and constructive approach. 
to African questions, The accelerated pace of international diplomacy, while 
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forging-a new, more radical African leadership, carted off the practica- 
bility of the notion of African independence.. `> > 


Search for Formal Organised Unity—-Accra Conference 


By 1957, Ghana, Lybia, Morocco, the Sudan and Tunisia had joined 
the ranks’ of independent African states and the Pan-African Movement had 
gathered fresh momentum. 

Africans by dint of their own initiative and heroic struggle shed the 


yoke of imperialism that had been imposed on them. What was considered a ` 


“dark continent” had begun to shed its light and to disepl the malicious 
cliches by which she was labelled by her former oppressors. 

As more and more African states won their long cherished indepen- 
dence, ‘African leaders in all fields of practical endeavour measured up to 
the task of the hour—building up of a strong bulwark to. protect their 
hard-won independence. The various ‘movements towards, Pan-Africanism 
and unity are eloquent testimony to a new Africa’ which is no more a prize 
to be cheaply bargained for as in the colonial era; the united front has 
become an impenetrable fort. l ; 

Africans were aware that successful struggle for freedom did not just 
end with the attainment of political independence. They knew of the: pos- 

sible dangers of external subversion and the threat of neo-colonialist pres- 
- sures— dangers which can frustrate their efforts and jeopardise, T nowrotally 
wreck, their sacred mission of either building a solid, self-sufficient conti- 
nental entity or the equally pressing task of bringing about the total de- 
colonisation .of the African continent. | 

This was, therfore, the situation that had created a new eet 
challenge for African leaders—the challenge of bringing about - continen- 
tal unity in spirit, purpose-and action. For this alone can enable the new Africa 
to assert its own distinctive entity and to develop according to its own cus- 
toms, traditions and cultures; and Africans were convinced that their uni- 
ted stand shall withstand better any alien onslaught on what Africa peur ience 
as sacred. i 

The year 1955 patted the first moment in history when Africans wok 
as equal participants in an international forum on cardinal issues concerning 
the continent and its relations to the world at large. The site was Bandung 
where more than two-thirds- of the world population banded together, and 
having spoken with deep and long experience of imperialism, not only con- 
demned the colonial system and its ramifications in their entirety, but went 


even further to formulate methods whereby unity ameng the independent 


states of Africa and Asia could be galvanised. 

The spirit born at Bandung started to take more concrete shape at 
Accra, when, for the first time in the history of the African continent, re- 
presentatives of sovereign states met on a governmental level and directed 
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their labours to problems of common responsibility towards not only their 
peoples but also the world at large. In so far as giving tangible evidence to 
the yearning for the rediscovery of Africa by the Africans themselves, the 

1958 Accra Conference of Independent African States was an epoch making 
" event. 

The total political emancipation of the continent had then become an 
accepted fact. Accra was the idea of discovering a common platform where- 
by already independent African states could discuss matters of importance 
to the continent and its relation to the world. It was as well a platform to 
consider problems of mutual concern and explore ways and means by which 
they could consult.and cooperate effectively for their common good. 

Of course, neither the Accra powers nor the rest of the world were 
oblivious of the fact that the challenge was in no measure small and the sacri- 
fice no less great. At -the time of the Accra Conference nearly two-thirds 
of the peoples: sf Africa were still under foreign domination. It was, there- 
fore, the sacred task of free Africa to aid its oppressed part on the path to 
independence and freedom, and, at the same time, reveal to the world the 
essential unity and strength which binds all the peoples of Africa as brothers. 
But united in both purpose and ideal, as they indeed were, they were de- 
termined to surmount every obstacle to make the continent the home of 
the Free. This was quite visibly reflected for all to see in the resolutions 
passed, which left absolutely no question of the fact that they expressed _ 
the yeming” of all the peoples of. Africa, independent and dependent alike. 

The first gathering of the Independent African States—Egypt, Ethio- 
pia, Ghana, Liberia, Lybia, Morocco, the Sudan and Tunisia, could not have 
come at a more opportune moment in the history of the continent. Not 
only had the African states been waiting for far too long to find for them- 
selves their rightful place in the world council, the participants met at a 
time when Africa’s liberation had gathered both a large number of friends 
and a great measure of world sympathy. No such aggregate of independent 
African states existed, for instance, in 1945, when the United Nations Charter 
was formudated. All that represented the hopes and aspirations of the peo- 
pie of the whole of the African continent were the three states of Ethiopia, 
Liberia, and Egypt. 

The list of subjects discussed in the Accra Centers placed emphasis 
on all such matters as affect Africa and its relations with the world. In 
their resolutions the Accra powers made it known first and foremost and 
in clear and unequivocal terms, that their freedom’ and independence can 
only be guaranteed when ‘dependent African states are liberated. In their 
resolution on the future of the dependent African territories, they were later 
to recognise that the existence of colonialism in any shape or form is a threat 
not only to the security and independence of the African states but also 
to world peace, and accordingly called on the Administering powers, among 
_other things, to respect the UN charter in this regard and. “to take rapid 
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steps to implement the provisions of the charter and the political aspira- 
tions of the people, namely self-determination and independence, accord- 
ing to the will of the people. 

Even in its broad aspects, the work achieved by the first Conference 
of Independent African States can but be considered great and of far-reaching 
importance. Its affirmations of basic principles were to guide the labours 
of its succeeding gathering—such principles as recognition of the equality 
of all races and of the equality of all nations, large and small; of non-inter- 
ference in the domestic affairs of other nations; of respect for the rights of 
each nation to defend itself singly or collectively in conformity with the UN 
charter; of the duty of refraining from acts or threats of aggression or the 
use of force against the territorial integrity or political independence of any 
country; of settling all international disputes by peaceful means and of dis- 
carding the policy of such acute social problems as apartheid, racialism and 
atomic tests. 

The Conference further asserted and proclaimed the pledge of the 
participant nations to the preservation of: their hard-won independence as 
well as the unity among African states and their commitment to the realisa- 
tion of the aspirations of the dependent peoples of Africa. 

Apart from the freedom movement in the continent, the Accra powers 
recognised the interdependence of their own states, the African continent 
and the world-—that the willingness of the independent states of Africa to 
cooperate and work together in solving their common problems rd achi- 
eving their common goals is essential for the continued progress of the 
African peoples and that the problems besetting Africa can best 
be solved with the cooperation of other nations and the support 
of world public opinion. The Conference placed special emphasis on an 
economic cooperation programme that would bring to the African 
peoples prosperity and development, promote coordinated industrial plan- 
ning, increase trade and improve communications between individual coun- 
tries, and provide a climate conducive to the investment of foreign capital 
and skill, provided this does not in any way compromise their independence, 
sovereignty and territorial integrity. This was a wise decision, for without 
cooperation and concern the free African states cannot progress, develop 
or prosper, let alone help the liberation of the other dependent African 
territories. 

The first conference of the Independent African States further pledged 
to preserve the unity of purpose and action in international affairs and to pre- 
serve among the independent states a fundamental unity of outlook on foreign 
policy so that a ‘‘distinctive African personality” will play its part in world 
affairs to further the cause of peace. The conference having been convened 
im the full spirit of the charter of the United Nations and all that it stands 
for, this theme of serious pre-occupation in the interest of the continent and 
world peace was a dominant note in the utterances of the whole gathering, 
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envisaging the “regional arrangements of agencies for the maintenance of 
international peace and security”, as well as proclaiming and reaffirming 
the unswerving loyalty of the African states to the UN charter, the universal 
declaration of Human Rights, and the declaration of the Afro-Asian Con- 
ference held at Bandung. 

Epitomising the whole spirit of the Accra gathering, as well as that of 
the identity of views and purposes of independent Africa, is the conference 
declaration which, in interdependence and fundamental unity of outlook, 
declared : l 7 

“We further assert and proclaim the unity among ourselves and our 
solidarity with the dependent peoples of Africa as well as our friendship 
with all nations. We resolve to preserve thé unity of purpose and action 
in international affairs which we have forged among ourselves in this historic 
conference, and to safeguard our hard-won independence, and sovereignty, 
and to preserve among ourselves the fundamental unity of outlook on foreign 
policy so that a distinctive African personality will play its part in coopera- 
tion with peace-loving nations to further the cause of peace.” 

The political situation in independent Africa, its desire to press for- 
ward in a coordinated development of the economic and cultural potentia- 
lities of Africa, and the laying of the foundation for a permanent machinery 
to coordinate all matters of common concern were the important phases of 
the Accra declaration which ended with these words : 

“pmthfil to the Obligations and Responsibilities which history has 
thrown upon us as the vanguard of the complete emancipation of Africa, we 
do hereby affirm our declaration to the cause which we have proclaimed.” 

The Accra Conference was a tangible evidence of the determination 
of the African leaders to work together not only for the good of Africa but 
also for the entire world. The Accra declarations were a great challenge 
to the colonialist powers and provided bright rays of hope for the African 
people. 


Addis Ababa Conferance 


The Pan-African movement that was set in motion at the Accra con- 
ference was given a new impetus at the Addis Ababa Conference in June 
1960, following the invitation of the Ethiopian Government to convene the 
second regular session of the Conference of Independent African States in 
the capital of Africa’s most ancient Empire. it was then and there that the 
Africans again met to carry out the serious business of planning Africa’s 
future on a top governmental level. In their efforts the veterans of the 
first conference were now joined by the newly born nations of Cameroons, 
Guinea and Togoland as well as by those states whose dates for independence 
had by then been definitely fixed, namely Nigeria, Mali, Somalia, Madagascar 
and Sierra Leone. Also participating in the I|-day deliberations was the 
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then Provisional Government of Algeria. 

The Accra Conférence in 1958 was well considered as the first decisive 
blow at the undoing of certain historic moves, especially that of the Berlin 
decision of 1885, that are responsible for the political divisions of the con- 
tinent as a result of European colonialism. In spite of the inspired barrage of 
‘propaganda that were than: made to distort the purpose of the conference, 
the enormous success that was registered-in that august gathering is well- 
known. The Addis Ababa Conference did not, therefore, came in a:vacuuri. 
It had as its basis the historic precedents of the Accra declaration and 
resolutions. It had also the spirit of high ideals that. characterised the 
deliberations of the Accra veterans that met two years earlier. lt had, 
above all, behind it the active and recognised exercise of the African Perso- 
nality that emerged from the Accra session. © 

The key note of the Addis Ababa discussion was re-emphasis of the 
need of implementing the resolutions reached at the Accra Conference, es- 
pecially those on unity among African countries and the urgency of wiping 
out colonialism in all its: forms and manifestations from the entire continent. 
The great and gratifying advances that had been made demonstrated both 
directly and by implications, the enormous cumulative effects of the con- 
ference inside as well as outside the continent—a fact which was rightly con 
sidered to have attributed to the emergence of the Conference of di i 
African States as the highest policy planning body in Africa. 

As pointed out earlier, a great many changes had taken” pideen the 
continent in the’ two intervening years—changes that more than justified 
the hope which Africans had all reposed in the Accra Conference. This 
is not to say that there were not elements of challenge. Problems con- 
nected with apartheid and racial discrimination in South Africa, French ato- 
mic tests in the Sahara, genocide in Angola and Algeria, non-intervention and 
respect for the principle of territorial integrity, as well as the threat posed 
by non-African economic groupings were all far from having reached any 
prospect of easy solution and were still continuing a marathon resistance. 
However, no one who then recalled the problems discussed at the first con- 
ference together with the resolutions adopted there for meeting those 
challenges could fail to draw elements of encouragement. 

Within less than one year of the convening of the Accra conference, 
. the first session of the UN Economic Commission for Africa—the crystallising 
force for economic cohesion and progress of the vast African continent, 
took place at the permanent headquarters of the Organisation in Addis 
Ababa. This brought about a significant and far reaching application of the 
Accra resolution calling for machinery for economic consultation. The Re 
Solution on cultural matters too received practical application in the exchange 
of students, between African governments by establishing scholarships. 

Other events of major importance having far reaching consequencé on 
the lives and the fortunes of African peoples included the convening of 
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the Monrovia Conference of African Foreign Ministers and other non-govern- 
mental conferences including the first All-African People’s Conference in 
December 1958, the All-African Trades Union Preparatory Conference in 
November 1959, the Second All-African People’s Conference .in January 
1960, the two Afro-Asian Solidarity Conferences at Cairo and Conakry; and 
the Accra Conference on Positive Action and Security in Africa. The Con- 
akry Declaration in May 1959, laid down broad views on the question of 
unity of the African continent. The July 1959 Sanniquellie Declaration 
affirmed the necessity of immediate action calculated ‘‘to achieve the ulti- 
mate goal of unity between the independent African states” 

The greatest encouragement, however, has been the emergence of 
no less than three new African states in the sphere of international life. By 
voting against the 1958 French constitution in September 1958, the Republic 
of Guinea was subsequently established and proclaimed in October of the 
same year. The former Trust Territory of the Cameroon under French Ad- 
ministration was proclaimed a sovereign and independent state in January 
1960. In April of the same year, the former Trust Territory of Togoland also 
became independent and the Republic of Togo was proclaimed. Nigeria, 
the Congo, Sierra Leone, Mali, Somaliland and Madagascar were all on the 
verge of indepéndence. 

It was also a matter of satisfaction for the Conference to note that there 
were other African territories where significant advances on the road to 
freedt@fPand independence had been made. Among them were Tanganyika, 
Uganda, Kenya, the states of the Conseil de [Entente in West Africa and 
Gabon. The events in the now fully independent Mauritania indicated 
that the country would seek its national sovereignty in 1961. 

The Addis Ababa Conference, like that of its predecessor, did much 
to convince the world that the African peoples were determined to win 
for themselves their time-honoured rights and privileges which they have 
been deprived so long. It was also being fully recognised that the African 
states, alréady independent and those on the verge.of independence, had al- 
ready become the largest single and cohesive force in the United Nations, 
with the power to utilise that strength for the advancement of justice and 
freedom throughout the continent and indeed the world. The problems 
before the 1960 Addis Ababa Conference, be they on colonialism or apar- 
theid, were viewed in the light of this fundamental and supreme consideration. 

In clear and unequivocal terms, the participants of the Addis Ababa 
Conference shouldered their responsibilities to evolve a policy for Africa 
which let the world know, beyond any shadow of doubt, where they stood 
‘on such vital points as continued colonial rule in Africa, racial discrimina- 
tion and apartheid, as well as the means to prevent new forms of colonial- 
ismiin Africa. To the colonial powers they declared that any constructive 
statement of. policy arising out of the conference could not exclude some 
promise that those independent states would use their influence to attain 
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the progressive liberation of the rest of the continent. Among themselves, 
they made it the basis of their policy, with full conviction, that cooperation 
and unity among African states are essential for the maintenance of the in- 
dependence and sovereignty of the continent, that the “getting together 
and consulting among independent African states is essential for the effec- 
tiveness of their contribution to world peace’’, and that, accordingly, a com- 
munication to African Heads of State should be addressed “to initiate con- 
sultations through diplomatic channel with a view to promoting African 
Unity’. The whole spirit of the Conference, then was to push the con- 
cept of African Unity from one platform to the next. 


Africa’s Yearning for Unity Crystalises 


From the foregoing, it will be seen that Africa’s search for unity was not 
originated at either the Monrovia, Lagos, Accra or Casablanca conferences, 
These conferences were the culmination of the desire of the African states, and 
indeed of Africans, to come together. It is in this light that the Monrovia 
conference of representatives of twenty African and Malagasy states held in 
1961 must be viewed. The conference aimed at making a realistic appraisal 
of the problems of inter-African co-operation and of attempting to find solu- 
tions to them. It has gone down in history as the first occasion when leaders 
of many independent states of Africa, representing by far the majority in 
the continent in terms of area and population, met to discuss comm rob- 
lems. The Monrovia conference was followed by a similar one in Lagos, 
Nigeria. The decisions taken at these conferences are discussed in full later, 
but it should be remarked at this stage that at the end of the Lagos conference, 
it emerged clearly that events had. been set afoot that would considerably 
affect the destiny of the whole continent and indeed of the whole. world. 

The African Summit at Addis Ababa in May 1963 has had therefore 
several antecendents, but none of them, however, has been as impressive 
numerically or in scope. All the sovereign states of the continent were 
accredited. Observer delegations representing freedom fighters from 
Rhodesia, South Africa, Angola, Mozambique had their place in the con- 
ference. 

The immediate antecedents to the Summit deserve a mention. These 
were the conferences of Foreign Ministers of Inter-African and Malagasy 
States held in Lagos, Nigeria in May 1962 and of the Casablanca group earlier 
the same year. It was at Lagos, Nigeria that the decision to hold the epoch- 
making Summit took a concrete shape. Ethiopia, as host country, was then 
charged with working out the details of the summit, to invite. the partici- 
pants and to form the Conference Secretariat. The Foreign Ministers Con- 
ference which was held from May [5 to 21, in Addis Ababa constituted the 
working sessions of the Heads of State’s Summit meeting that followed from 
May 22 to 25. The agenda for the Summit was worked out by the Foreign 
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Ministers during their 7-day meeting that preceded the convening of the 
Heads of States conference. 

Arising from and in view of the circumstances prevailing on the African 
scene, proposals and working papers on political, social, economic and cul- 
tural problems were certainly discussed. The Lagos and Casablanca charters 
in fact envisaged action on various aspects in these fields. 

The breadth and depth of the Summit agenda could be gathered from 
the fact that it set out to find a way to bring together the two main charters 
of the Casablanca and the Inter-African and Malagasy groups. 

The Inter-African and Malagasy charter projected: 

(a) the acceleration of economic and social development and inter- 
course and the promotion of pooling and effective utilisation 
of Africa’s resources; 

(b) the provision of better and broader educational epporsunltlss 

- for the African peoples; 

(c) the raising of the level of the health and well-being of the African , 
peoples; 

(d) the concerting, as far as possible, of political actions and the 
initiating of new means of establishing relationships in which 
the interests of the continent will be better defined. 

The purpose and principles of the Casablanca charter included such 
provisions as: : 

a) unity of action in international affairs and the adoption of a policy 
of non-alignment; 

(b) the liquidation of colonialism and neo-colonialism and the end 
of foreign military bases on the continent; 

(c) a direction of political, economic and social policies in the ex- 
ploitation of national wealth for the benefit of the people, and 
an equitable distribution of the same among the nationals; 
and 

(d) intensifying efforts for the creation of an effective form of co- 

ə operation among the African states. 

Running through these two charters was the thread of unity even 
though the detractors of Africa did attempt and in fact read into them seeds 
of dissention. The methods proposed by either charter might not neces- 
sarily be the same, but the goal remained unchanged. 

As regards the setting up of institutions to achieve these ends, for in- 
stace, the Casablanca charter envisaged an African Assembly constituted of 
five committees ; 

(a) a political committee comprising all Heads of African States, to 
meet periodically to co-ordinate and unify general policies; 

(b) an African Economic Committee, comprising Ministers of Eco- 
nomic Affairs, to meet periodically on African economic 
cooperation; 
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(c) Ministers of Education would form the African Cultural Com- 
mittee to meet periodically with a view to preserving and de- 
veloping African culture and civilisation; 

(d) a joint African High Command, comprising the Chiefs-of-Staff, 
is to meet periodically to ensure common defence in case of 
aggression against any part of the continent with a view to safe- 
guarding the independence of African states; and 

(e) a liaison office for effective co-operation among the different 
organisations mentioned to hold three-monthly meetings of ex- 
perts charged with defining the practical procedure concerning the 
functioning of these organisations is also included in the Charter. 

The Charter of the Inter-African and Malagasy States agreed to establish 
three organs : 

(a) an Assembly of Heads of States and Governments, the supreme 
organ that should meet once a year to consider and decide upon 
general policies and actions of the organisation, and if neces- 
sary, to review the structure, functions and acts of all the organs 
and the specialised agencies. It may consider all matters affec- 
ting the relations between African and Malagasy states; 

(b) a Council of Ministers consisting of Ministers as are designated 
by the Governments of member states, and responsible to the 
Assembly, which shall meet at least twice a year to consider, 
review, and determine matters concerning the d?edSwef co- 
operation outlined in the Charter; and 

(c) the general Secretariat, the headquarters and administrative 
branches of which is to be determined by the Assembly, is to be 
the central administrative organ of the organisation. It is to 
be headed by a Secretary-General and an Assistant, elected by 
the Assembly. The General Secretariat is to contain the tech- 
nical and other departments of the Organisation. 

The Lagos charter went further to affirm certain principles which the 
states adopted as necessary for the realisation of their objectives. They 
affirmed : 

(a) the sovereign equality of African and Malagasy States, what- 
ever may be the size of their territories, the density of their- 
population, or the value of their possessions; 

(b) non-interference in the internal affairs of member states;. 

(c) respect for the sovereignty and territorial integrity of each 
state and for its inalienable right to independent existence; 

(d) peaceful and harmonious settlement of all disputes arising among 

_ the African and Malagasy states; and 

(e) unqualified condemnation of any subversive activity on the part 
of neighbouring or other states. 

Both Charters commit their members to the adherence of the Charter of 
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ited Nations, to which they reaffirm the faith of their peoples. Both 
nspired by the desire for brotherhood, solidarity and unity. 
\Ithough the African Summit was a conference of independent states, 
‘edom fighters indicated their desire to be classified as priority ob- 
s. Their plea was based on both the pledge made in previous con- 
2s and by the very nature of their fraternal dependence on “Free 
" to assist them in their struggle. The subject of decolonisation in 
can hardly escape being included for discussion on the agenda of both 
reign Ministers conference and the Heads of States meeting.. 

n all previous conferences of the Independent African’ States resolu 
vere adopted committing them to come to the aid of the leaders and 
s in the African dependencies. For example, both Casablanca and . 
er-African and Malagasy charters affirmed solidarity with the fighters 
itical emancipation: in the African colonies. 

‘he Lagos Charter specifically provides for “dedication to the total 
pation of the remaining dependent territories of Africa, In Casa- 
the states proclaimed their determination ‘‘to liberate the African 
ries under foreign domination, by giving them aid and assistance to 
te colonialism and imperialism in all their forms”. 

he voice of Africa, heard in the United Nations General Assembly, 
en effective in focussing world attention on the plight of peoples in 
lent states of Africa. The decolonisation resolutions and committees 
Rerged in- that- world forum were possible because of the increased 
nd vote of independent African states on the United Nations roster. 
g has strengthened the cause of African freedom, indeed, has given 
rnational. validity, more than the rapid appearance of independent 
states on the world political scene. 

he Summit, as expected, sounded yet more loudly the call for freedom 
se areas still under colonial hegemony. As the record of African 
mces later confirmed, apart from the general denunciation of colo- 
in Africa, they have always singled out specific territories, currently 
thick of the struggle, to highlight the seriousness of the issue. 

it the Accra Conference, France was called upon to release Algeria 
refrain-from the use of force against unarmed people in the then Trust 
ry of the Cameroons. . 

he Casablanca Conference of January 196i, forcefully denounced 
lism and resolved for its’ speedy liquidation. . 

he Monrovia Conference focussed attention on neo-colonialism in 
ngo and the struggle in Angola and Algeria. In fact, serious develop- 
in colonial regimes constituted’ an important part of the background 
Monrovia, Conference of May 1961. 

© indicate the strong. consensus of. opinion sapporting decolonisa- 
id the. pledge. to. support the freedom fighters, one could; cite also the 
r of the Inter-African and Malagasy Organisation that- brought together 
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the Monrovia and Malagasy groups. In Article 3 of the document the High 
Contracting Parties adopted and affirmed ‘‘dedication to the total émanci- 
pation of the remaining dependent territories of Africa”. 

The question whether all the independent African states eonciler the 
ending of colonialism urgent is not in doubt. Such cases as Angola, Mozam- 
bique, Southern Rhodesia, Southwest Africa, the Commissioned Territories 
of Bechuanaland, Swaziland and Basutoland and the perennial problem of 
South Africa, which call for concrete action, formed a significant part of the 
background of the Summit and has become a challege to the very existence 
of the Organisation for African Unity. 

As in previous conferences, and more so in the Summit, the Indepen- 
dent African States pledged their’ solidarity behind the wishes of dependent 
Africa for freedom and independence. Part of the tool to achieve this end 
has been fashioned within the United Nations. All the 32 African states at 
the Summit representing as they did the overwhelming majority of the po- 
pulation of the continent, could constitute an enormous force to end colo- 
nialism in-Africa. This is one area in which the African independent states 
will and must assert the African personality. 

The Conference of Ministers of Foreign Affairs of Africa and Malagasy 
took a step in this direction when it unanimously recommended to the Con- 
ference of Heads of Independent African and Malagasy States the following : 

“Gonsidering the desire for African unity affirmed in solemn. Confer- 

ences and expressed in particular in the Charters adopted at Casa- 

bianca January 1961 and at Lagos January 1962 : 

‘Considering the desire of the African peoples to put an end to the 

division of African States into re groups based on different 

Charters : 

bays: that African unity : 

- > (a) constitutes the fundamental element for strengthening under- 
standing between peoples, co-operation between nations and 
stability in Africa; 

(b) enables the independence of peoples and iheir sovereignty to 
~ be safeguarded against colonialist activities and their sequels; 
(c) enables African states to play the important part which is theirs 
in the world for the consolidation of peace and international 
security ; 
(d) will speed up the process of liberating the African peoples who 
are still subjected to colonial domination or to racial discrimina- 
tion; and 
(e) will permit the formulation of an African policy independent 
of all outside influence and within the framework of sound co- 
operation with the rest of the world, on the basis of equality and 


respect of rights, in iai with the A i of the Voken 
‘Nations Charter; | 
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“Convinced that the end of the military occupation of the African conti- 
nent, in particular the closing of military bases and the ending of nu- 
clear testing by means of negotiation, constitutes an essential element 
for African independence and unity; 

“Considering that African unity : 

(a) ensures a legitimate collective defence against any aggression; 

(b) finally permits the exploitation of African resources for the 
„greater benefit of the African peoples through planned eco- 
nomic growth, ensuring, among other things, the modernisa- 
tion of agriculture, industrialisation, on-the-spot processing 
of our raw materials, the development of transport and trade, 
and a rapid increase in social and cultural standards; 

. “Reaffirming the basic principles which are the pre-requisities for 

African unity and co-operation between the African and Malagasy 

l States, to wit: 

(a) sovereign equality of states; - 

(b) non-interference in the internal affairs of states; 

(c) respect for the sovereignty and territorial integrity of each 
state and of its inalienable right to an independent existence; 

(d) peaceful settlement of disputes by negotiation, conciliation, 

= mediation, or arbitration; 

Os unreserved condemnation of political assassination as a means 

au “of gaining power as well as of subversive activities on the part 

of neighbouring states or any other states; 

(f} constant development of all means of co-operation; 

(g) absolute dedication to the complete emancipation of the African 
territories which are still dependent; 

(h) affirmation of a policy of non-alignment with regard to all blocs.” 

The Conference recommended to the Conference of the Heads of 
African and Malagasy States the adoption of the Charter on which the 
Organisation of African States is based. 

Tha Heads of African and Malagasy States met in a solemn conclave 
from May 22 to 25, 1963 and after a frank and sincere exchange of views, 
deliberated upon the recommendations of the Foreign Ministers’ Conference 
immediately preceding the Summit. With courage, dedication, deter- 
mination and with great political foresight, the leaders of Africa faced up to 
the challenge and the opportunity that the moment provided. In this spirit 
the leaders gave the lead and took to the task of creating the unity that Africa 
has been yearning for. 

On the 25th May, 1963, the Heads of African and Malagasy States adopted 
in complete unanimity the charter of the Organisation of African Unity, 


Afro-Asian Studies in India 


S. N. Mukherjee > 


Once At AN AFRO-ASIAN students’ conference in London, I was amused 
-to learn that a number of Indian delegates at-the conference were 
very unhappy about a resolution concerning Iraqi politics as they 
thought. Iraq was neither in Africa nor Asia, but somewhere in Europe 
(some even thought it to be an island in the Mediterranean). This may 
not be typical and most people probably have a better knowledge of geo- 
graphy than these delegates but most of us know very little about the his- 
tory, politics and culture of our neighbours and friendsin Africa and Asia. 
The average Indian college student is familiar with the West but is woe- 
fully ignorant about the rest of the world. He knows all about Napoleon 
but nothing about Shaka or Mohammed Ali. This ignorance both limits our 
intellectual horizons as we remain confined within the boundaries of India, 
Britain and the United States, and we fail to foster deeper relatioemeps of 
friendship with other nations. Weno doubt generally support the other Afro- 
Asian nations at the United Nations, we organise and attend conferences 
for the non-aligned nations and help a few African students with scholar- 
ships in India, but even this has not aroused any general interest or en- 
couraged serious studies about these peoples and areas. Almost all our 
universities offer courses in European history, literature and languages but 
with the exception of Delhi and Viswabharati few other universities offer 
the opportunity to study African history or Chinese literature. Even the 
newly established Department of African Studies in Delhi has so,far con- 
cerned itself largely with the situation of Indians in Africa. 

The studies of these countries are interesting in themselves but they 
also have a pragmatic value for usin India. Many of the Afro-Asian coun- 
tries have inherited similar problems such as those arising from colonial 
rule, backward economy, sudden social change and the development of 
nations with heterogeneous populations. We could learn from the experi- 
ences of the other countries; for example Egypt was technologically a 
backward country but in recent years she has advanced at an amazing rate; 
she can produce jet engines and manage the operation of the Suez Canal 
with great efficiency. Surely Indian scientists and economists should be 
interested to find out the reasons for such phenomenal scientific and eco- 
nomic growth. Similarly Guinea has been making experiments with her 
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social and economic planning. Here again we could. learn both from her 
‘successes and mistakes. 

It is no use depending entirely on second hand information applied 
chiefly by the Western scholars. Many of: these works in the past have 
given us false pictures particularly of Africa, as they were obviously written 
with an imperialist bias. I am sure that many of us in India are still strug- 
gling hard to erase the image of Africa as a continent of darkness inhabited 
by primitive tribes with cannibalistic tendencies presented to usin our school 
textbooks. Although some of thé modern European scholars are dis- 
passionate and erudite, they still have a Western bias as they are primarily 
writting for the Western reader within the Western frame of reference. ° 

What I am suggesting is that although we have followed a correct 
policy in our relations with the Afro-Asian countries, we have not yet 
emancipated ourselves from the old imperialist academic attitudes towards 
our friends in Africa and Asia. We have not only failed to evolve our 
own technique and method to study the problems of.these couritries but 
in addition we do not even fully use the established Western methodology to 
make our own studies. The movement for national freedom in India had: 
produced a new frame of reference for our scholars to study our own past 
culture and make progress in science and technology. We developed 
a distinct national school of history and évolved new techniques of re- 
search in such subjects as archaeology and statistics. What is now needed 
is to ee@iv our own frame of reference and our techniques to study the 
history and culture of Afro-Asian countries. ` 

One way to evolve these methods would be to open study centres, 
devoted to particular regions at our universities, one university specialising 
on` one geographical area, for example, Delhi could specialise on West 
Africa, Calcutta on Japan or South East Asia, Viswabharati on China, 
Bombay on East Africa and so on. Such centres will bring together his- 
torians, sociologjsts, and linguists, and thus break the barriers between 
the traditional faculties. Here university teachers and students: could 
cooperate in conducting research on the given region and provide degree 
courses for the undergraduates and intensive language courses for others: 
There should be a regular exchange of students and teachers from the re- 
gions concerned to help us in establishing the centres. We have in India 
a better chance of producing detatched works than those produced from 
such study centres in the U.S.A. and Britain for two reasons; we would 
be free from the cold war atmosphere and the old colonial attitudes; and 
we-would be better able to cooperate with the countries concerned. 

The Afro-Asian ‘studies should prove to be fruitful even to the spe- 
cialists who are concerned with the study of early India. We have learnt 
the methods of scientific history from Europe and although we have re- 
cently built up our national school of history, our research is still based on 
European models. Thus in our studies on India during the middle ages 
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we are’ often pre-occupied to find’ out how far the power structure of mèdi- 
eval India approximates the feudal hierarchical order of Europe. This. me- 
thod may not always be fruitful as in our search to find out how far the 
Indian system agreed or differed from the European system we may over- 
look many other aspects of the Indian social order which were incomparable 
with. that of Europe. Here the historians of other Afro-Asian countries 
particularly those of Egypt, China and Persia, may provide us with better 
models than of feudal Europe. We have a similar background, geogra- 
phical: position, and agricultural technique which needed large scale irriga- 
tion and a highly centralised bureaucracy to maintain a large political unit. 
“A comparative study may give ùs clues to better understand so many of 
the unanswered questions about India in the middle ages. 

Similarly the problem of the ownership of land can be better under- 
stood if we free ourselves from the European models. We compare the 
old Indian ideas of private property with those of the Romans or of mo- 
dern capitalist- Europe. But it seems to me that a closer look at some of 
the tribal societies of Africa in the nineteenth century may provide us with 
some. clues which we are now being overlooked. The economic and social 
systems of some African societies bear certain resemblances to those of 
India_during.the time of the Buddha and it is possible that on such ques- 
tions as the ownership of land they would have similar ideas. Thus the 
Tallensi people of Ghana had conflicting views on the question of land ten- 
ure. While their chiefs had always claimed to be the owner Ome land 
there were always other claimants for ownership.! Similarly in early India 
there are references in the epics and other texts which tell us that land was 
always owned by the king, while many other references indicate that it 
was owned by the people privately or communally. Here a comparative 
study of African societies with Indian societies may provide some answer 
to this puzzle. 

Again a comparative study of the historical traditions may prove to 
be: interesting for the Indian and African historians alike. The old sneer 
that “India had no history but only episodes”, may not be true,ebut most 
of our historians admit, that India never produced a Herodotus or a Taci- 
tus.. But then we are speaking of our chronicles as if they were kept in 
the. same fashion as those of medieval Europe. In fact with the solitary 
éxception of Kalhana’s Rajtarangini we are left with only genealogical tables 
in. the Puranas along with many other mythological and religious texts. 
Now we know that the Purana compilers had collected their materials from 
the genealogical tables left by a class of people called the sitas whose sole 
function in the earlier period (at least until the end of the third century A.D.) 
was to preserve the chronocles of the-kings. Among various peoples of 
Africa, south of the Sahara, there were similar customs of preserving old 
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traditions concerning kings and chiefs. Even though most African coun- 
tries were not literate, they devised complicated methods of preserving 
their historical traditions. Thus the paramount chiefs of Bono kingdom 
of the Akan people.in West Africa used to have special minstrels (kwad- 
wumfo) who sang or recited the great deeds of past kingdoms when the 
living kings appeared in public. Similarly other officials also kept the 
historical traditions alive. “The royal drummers, particularly the drummers 
of talking drums beat out a rhythm or code which was and still is under- 
stood by all. Then there are the royal hornblowers who play tunes the 
meaning of which is also clear to all and which usually comemorate victory 
or other major incidents of war.’ There were others like stool-carrier 
chiefs who had to remember names and deeds of old kings. They. also 
had a kind of ‘“‘archive” where they kept their “records”? which showed 
the number of years that an old king ruled. _ The reigns of their kings were 
counted by small pieces of gold or gold nuggests each representing a year; 
these were kept in a vessel of gold or brass called Kuduos. Dr. Meyero- 
vitz’s research has shown that these traditions were generally accurate. 
In fact historians in Africa are now reconstructing their history from the 
archaeological evidence and these traditions with confirmatory sources 
from Europe. As the history of these peoples are of a comparatively late 
period (e.g. Bono kingdom 1295-1740 a.D.) there are many ways to con- 
firm such traditions left by the African people. I think the Indian his- 
toriais Q6 are dealing with the history of the early period when they have 
to reconstruct history from archaeological data and genealogical tables left 
in the Puranas, would certainly learn a great deal from the methods used 
by their African colleagues. Moreover a comparative study of the his- 
torical traditions and the way they were kept may give a clue about the 
“special” attitude our civilisation is supposed to have had towards our 
history in the earlier period. | 
There is hardly any need to emphasise the importance of comparative 
studies for modern historians particularly those concerned with the move- 
ment for political freedom and with the economic and social changes in 
Asia and Africa. The history of Mysore in the eighteenth century is a case 
in point. There have been many biographies and histories of Tipu Sultan, 
the unfortunate ruler of Mysore who died fighting the British in 1798. None 
of these biographies however deals with the relevant questions concerning 
Tipu’s failure. They chiefly deal with the military and diplomatic trans- 
sactions of the period. Was there not something more than mere military 
causes for his defeat ? What was the nature of his reforms which he in- 
augurated to strengthen the position of Mysore? In Egypt Mohammed 
Ali made similar efforts to modernise Egypt. But Mohammed Ali also 
failed, even though he ruled for a long period, over a large kingdom and 
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Quiet Crisis in India— Economic Development and African Policy by John P. Lewis, Asia 
publishing House, 1963, 350 pp., Rs. 8°50. 


This book is important because it represents a crystallisation at last of a new ap- 
proach to Indian problems among American economists. It represents post-Dulles and 
(may I add ?) post-Rostow re-thinking among Americans; and it goes beyond the Ken- 
nedy-Galbraith attitudes. Despite reports to this effect in the press, one cannot, of course 
be sure that Lewis will soon be posted to the U.S. Embassy in Delhi, or if he is, will do 
better than Galbraith to project his ideas back to Washington- Nevertheless, he has 
dared to say what no American economist has for many years, And he argues in favour 
of what he presents as the Indian viewpoint with competence, even though he occasionally 
leans ever backwards to rationalise the Indian attitude and over-simplifies the arguments 
to carry conviction with tough U. 5. Congressmen, (The book is professedly written to 
enlighten U.S. Congressmen, which probably explains why it starts rather misleadingly 
with a John Gunther type of Chapter 1. But we soon see that this is no Gunther, but a 
well-equipped analyst with many insights, suitably disguised so as not to put off the U.S. 
Congressmen who are suspicious of the “‘egg-heads”’.) 


The break with orthodox American thinking that this book represents can be briefly 
summarised. Lewis carefully states and approves of a 25-year-old strategic aim which 
he shows ypgerlies Indian planning (p. 12). He very categorically endorses the “heavy 
industry” bias in Indian planning on strictly economic grounds, (chiefly an unavoidable 
long-term foreign exchange shortage) thus demolishing the pet thesis of many Western 
economists that it is in violation of economic principles and politically motivated. In 
the public sector/private sector controversy, he adopts a pure efficiency criterion. He 
argues that on efficiency grounds the defects of private enterprise, including foreign (British) 
private enterprise in India should be recognised (pp. 25-28, 37). He examines the facts 
very carefully to argue the point that the Indian plans have left the long-term choice bet- 
ween a public-ownership-based or a private-ownership-based open. The ultimate choice 
will depend upon results shown by public or private sector enterprises in terms of effis 
ciency in India. American intervention in favour of the private sector (an obvious re- 
ference to the Bokaro steel fiasco, though it is not mentioned) will not justify the private 
sector in Indian eyes. Americans will have to fight the world battle for private enter- 
prise mainly in America, by producing results there. This will help the cause.of the pri- 
vate sector in India, but not decisively. Indian private enterprise, says Lewis, has to im- 
prove and win over the Indian public; notody can do it for them. 


Two interesting questions are discussed from a refreshingly new angle in this con- 
nection. The first is whether applying the criterion of economic efficiency means looking 
for maximisation of the growth-rate. It is suggested by Lewis (in the opinion of the re- 
viewer, realistically) that a literal maximisation of the growth-rate (e.g. surpassing the 
Chinese rate) may not be essential or even sufficient to satisfy Indian public opinion. 
How far an acceptable growth-rate will be decisively determined by presence or absence 
of a democratic frame-work for growth, as suggested by Lewis, however‘ is not easy to 
judge. Lewis’s endorsement of what he puts forward as the official Indian calculation of 
a 3% average growth-rate as the rock-bottom rate required for preserving the democratic 
frame-work of growth, is understandable. He rightly thinks it is not for outsiders to name 
the rate. But the danger, of course, is that in the post-Nehru era official India will too 
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lightly settle for a lower than 3% long-term growth-rate in the hope of enlisting popular 
support by giving immediate relief, even at the cost of an unjustifiably low long-term 
growth-rate. Much more clear-cut is Lewis’s call to the U.S.A to enter into a full-scale 
competition with the Soviet Union to assist in the fulfilment of the Indian “grand design”. 
In fact, instead of complaining, as is the usual American practice, that U.S. assistance 
has been larger and more effective but the Soviet Union has quite unfairly stolen the show 
through bad economics but good politics, Lewis suggests the Soviet Union has been more 
sensible in the choice of projects, and that its terms of collaboration are not only politically 
more tactful but economically more efficient (pp. 5-6, 295-299), 


In fact, in a number of chapters on the question of foreign aid in Indian develop- 
ment, the writer has come out with a number of novel suggestions as well as new argu- 
ments in support of some well known proposals. It is the best discussion of the subject 
the present writer has come across and contains a number of quite genera! ideas which 
not only the Western powers but even the Soviet Union could consider seriously. There 
is an elaborate argument as to why aid should take the form of gifts rather than loans. 
Not only the well-known repayment problem but also the peculiar problems created by 
U.S. controlled Rupee funds in India are brought into the analysis. More controversia! 
in India will be the suggestion that the aid-giving country should participate in the details 
of the plan-making exercise in India, especially to ensure that the year-by-year phasing 
of the planning effort is done more efficiently. However, provided the basic attitude pro- 
posed by Lewis is adopted by the U.S.A., greater foreign participation in Indian plan- 
making, based on mutually critical co-operation unhampered by diplomacy——can only 
be welcomed. In fact it is a pity the Soviet Union which has already adopted the general 
attitude suggested by Lewis, and has practised mutually critical but beneficial co-opera- 
tion at the project engineers’ level, has not been more forthcoming in general plan-making. 
In this elaborate discussion of problems of foreign assistance there is one weakness. The 
writer is not very thorough in dealing with the facts and prospects of inffe™ofeforeien 
private capital into the Indian private sector. This may be because he knows that it is 
government to government assistance which is going to matter, 


To economists there are a number of other features of this book which will be found 
exceedingly useful. It is probably the most up-to-date over-all appraisal of the Indian plan- 
ning effort available to students of economics, done painstakingly and without a hint of 
staleness. There is a short discussion of the comparative usefulness of the “‘doctrine of 
balanced growth” and the rival doctrine of “unbalanced growth” in the Indian context 
(pp. 43-44). Lewis’s verdict is against the latter and in favour of the former. Lewis’s fron- 
tal attack on what he calls the “‘savings-centered”” approach to development (a reference 
to the Rostow stress on raising the average savings ratio, and also to the so-called ‘‘Harrod- 
Domar” model-based planning models) is interesting and plausible. At thé same time 
the conclusion arrived at—that the “‘intérnal inflation problem” can be safely de-emphasis- 
ed (pp. 33-35) not only sounds strange just now, but is not well-established analytically. 
For instance, one of the things it is linked with is the possibility of utilising surplus man- 
power not for Nurkse-type of capital formation but for raising agricultural output. It 
may be that Lewis is right in saying that such utilisation is being hampered by lack of vision 
more than by anything else, but the argument is not by itself particularly convincing. Le- 
wis also opposes the “agriculture first” battlecry quite effectively. But his own proposals 
for dynamising agriculture (by “re-structuring” the environment in which the farmer op- 
erates) is perhaps a shade too deterministic. Specialists in location theory and its appli- 
cation to India will find that chapter 7 on the subject contains novel suggestions. 


Lewis has not tried to be austerely economic in his approach to the “quiet crisis” 
in India. There is an elaborate discussion of contemporary politics and future possibi- 
lities. He is of the opinion that the democratic bonafides of the Indian leadership under 
Nehru, and also after Nehru, can be trusted; J. P, Narain and the Gandhians are “‘res- 
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pected crack-pots” in the Indian scene. Lewis has no respect for the “extreme conser- 
vatism” preached by the Swatantra Party, which represents mainly “disgruntled Congress- 
men” and has no chance of acquiring a popular following unless it gives up its extreme 
laissez faire-ist programme (p. 14). There is a serious discussion of the “splintering” 
tendencies in India (p. 15), with a necessary reminder (too often overlooked completely) 
that certain underlying unifying forces are also at work (p. 17). 


It was perhaps too much to expect that Lewis would be as fact-minded in his under- 
standing of the Indian Communist Party as he is in most’ other matters. He seems to 
regard the C.P. as the party which does not accept the broad consensus behind the Indian 
25-year-old streategy consisting of all other major political forces. This proposition is 
not easily proved. He argues that the next ten years in India are going to be crucial, because 
the threat of a dictatorship will be strongest in these years. And the fact that a military 
dictatorship is as likely as a Communist dictatorship does not make Lewis more cheefrul. 
For him, both are equally bad. 


Arun Bose 


~ 


Agrarian Reforms in India by Grigory Kotovsky, People’s Publishing House, 182 pp. 
Rs. 12°50. 


It has long been recognised that the system of land holding and cultivation has 
stood in the way of agricultural progress in India. Ever since independence, a host of 
measures have therefore been taken or are under way to reform India’s agrarian structure. 
In this study, the author sets himself the task of assessing these measures for their effecti- 
venessennama@quacy for solving the agrarian problem in India. The task is attempted 
with reference to the actual changes that have occurred in the system of land holding and 
cultivation. 


Dr. Kotovsky begins by presenting (Chapter 1) the well-known picture of the country- 
side on the eve of agrarian reforms — a picture characterised by a large scale divorce bet- 
ween the ownership of land (concentrated in the hands of zamindars and landlords) and 
actual cultivation (often on tiny plots), with the heavy burden of sub-infeudation falling 
on the tiller. Agrarian reform legislation sought to remedy the situation through the 
abolition of intermediary rights between the tiller and the State. The process was a pro- 
tracted one. Jt nevertheless succeeded in curbing the power of the ex-zamindar, land- 
lord class though allowed them to practice self-cultivation with hired labour. The major 
weakness of this legislation has been that in a number of cases instead of the tenants and 
sub-tenants of intermediaries having been brought into direct relationship with the State, 
the intermediary tenancy itself has been converted into ryetwari tenure. The tenancy 
thus has not been abolished although it has been considerably reduced; a great deal, the 
author rightly suspects, exists in disguise, share cropping being shown as cultivation 
through hired labour. 


Since tenancy continues to exist, its terms and conditions are sought to be regulated 
through tenancy legislation. The most important weakness of this component of agra- 
rian reform legislation has been a lack of simultaneous provision for security and rent 
reduction. Just as a provision for security without rent reduction is useless, rent reduction 
fails to be effective without security. In the former case enhancement of rent becomes 
a method of driving the tenant off his land (voluntary surrenders); in the latter 
case a land-hungry tenant would much rather pay a high rent than be driven off his land. 
The result has been that tenants have either ceased to be tenants thus swelling the class 
of agricultural labourers or have continued with little improvement in their lot. 
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Analysing the changes in the system of land cultivation (Chapter 3), the author thus 
draws attention to the considerable inequality in the distribution of land existing both 
in respect of ownership and operational holdings, and points to the drift towards capita- 
list farming, alongside of little improvement in the corditions of large masses of tenants, 
smali cultivators and agricultural labourers. 


Connected with this is the author’s attitude towards ceiling legislation. Since ceiling 
is the instrument of land redistribution the author argues for lower ceilings to curb the 
power of ex-zamindars and landlords on the one hand and to satisfy land hunger and 
enlarge the home market on the other. His conception of an ideal arrangement is to 
create a relatively egalitarian order of land ownership and operation in which the scale of 
operation is enlarged through producers’ cooperatives. 


The reviewer though leaning towards the view that the agrarian reform legislation 
has been favourable for a drift towards the growth of capitalist farming, feels the need 
for caution in characterising the actual trend of developments in view of the existence 
of share-cropping the precise magnitude of which is not known. One finds it difficult 
to appreciate the author’s grievance about the low technical base of capitalist agriculture 
in India, inferred from the extent of mechanisation. With plentiful supply of labour, 
even enlightened capitalism would not bring about large scale mechanisation of agriculture. 
Improvements would take other forms and if they do not occur sufficiently and invest- 
ments in agriculture continue to be low, a reason may well be that what appears as capi- 


talist agriculture may often be share-cropping in disguise rather than capitalist agriculture 
as such. 


The argument for enlarging the home market sounds a trifle odd when the economy 
is facing pressures of demand and the prospect of their continuance. In such a situa- 
tion the objective of increased production assumes an obvious precedence over that of 
enlarging the home market. And it is not easy to argue that capitalist relations do not 
stimulate agricultural production. Nor can it be confidently asserted that dr&tic re- 
distribution of land in the present situation will stimulate agricultural production and 
marketed surplus. Moreover, in view of the large pressure of population on land, even 
lower ceilings (which the author advocates) cannot be considered a serious answer to the 
problem of land hunger. 


The case for a drastic redistribution of land subsequently pooled into producers’ 
cooperatives thus rests to an extent, on ideological grounds. It needs to be remembered, 
however, that land hunger which requires for its satisfaction the redistribution of land 
amongst small cultivators and landless labourers, makes at the same time the task of per- 
_ suading them to pool it into producers’ cooperatives difficult. Whether it can be carried 
out without an exercise of compulsory enforcement is a matter on which many would have 
serious and genuine doubts. 7 


Dr, Dharm Narain 


Indian Struggle-—-1920-1942 by Subhash Chandra Bose, Asia Publishing House, 476 pp., 
Rs. 25/ = > 


This book is in two parts. The first is an account of India’s struggle for freedom 
from the standpoint of the author and the second is a collection of his writings and speeches 
and some other documents connected with the Quit India movement and the author’s 
activities abroad. As Subhas Chandra Bose was a participant in the Indian struggle his 
account cannot naturally be very objective; but it is better done than the history written 
by the official historian of the Indian National Congress. Perhaps nowhere else is avail- 
able such a connected account of the activities of the various Left wing politicians and 
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organisations like the Congress Socialist Party, the Trade Union Congress, the Kisan 
Sabha and of the student movement. This is also the first sympathetic history of these 
movements. Pandit Nehru has dealt with them in his Autobiography and his “Discovery 
of India”. But Bose has written in a more sympathetic manner though one can say with- 
out Nehru’s broad perspective. 


Perhaps this book reveals the ideas of the author more than anything else. What 
surprises one is that although Bose complains that other leaders like Gandhi did not have 
clarity of ideas and vision, he himself is very confused. For instance, he groups the fol- 
lowing individuals as members of the Left wing : Srinivasa Iengar, Jawaharlal Nehru, 
Mohammad Allam, K. F. Nariman, Dr. S. D. Kitchlew, Seth Govind Dass and 
Purushottam Das Tandon. Later events showed that a good number of them turned out 
to be anything but Leftists. At the time of the writing of this book all of them were 
uncompromising anti-imperialists. To Bose that was enough because he himself did not 
have any other ideology. l 


Bose also did not have a politician’s ability to choose his time for action. He was 
almost incapable of retreat even when the circumstances favoured it. His criticism of 
Gandhi’s tactics and Nehru’s acceptance of Gandhi’s leadership indicates that very often 
he was unrealistic and wanted to function as an adventurer. Many readers of this book 
will be surprised to know that with all his revolutionary fervour Bose was an opponent 
of the boycott of the Councils and Legislatures. In these respects his ideas were largely 
influenced by those of C. R. Das and he stuck to them even when Das’s colleagues like 
Pandit Motilal Nehru favoured the boycott. Bose also did not have a clear understanding 
of the problem arising from communalism and such issues as language as a factor in the 
Indian politics. 


Between communism and fascism he did not at first see much difference though later 
when fascism started on its imperialistic expeditions Bose criticised it aggressiveness. But 
then fe eht that any enemy of Britain was India’s friend and that Indian nationalists 
should make an alliance with the Axis powers in their fight against Britain. So during 
the war he was not only fighting the imperial power but also Gandhi for his alleged com- 
promise with it and Nehru for his anti-fascist stand. Many of the statements of Bose during 
the war from inside the country and outside gave the picture of a man who is frustrated. 
They were also made with the hope, if not on the assumption, that Britain would lose the 
war. History has proved that Bose’s writings in many of these respects and his role in 
modern India were primarily to bring pressure on the national leadership to give an un- 
compromising struggle against Britain, and in this limited task he succeeded to some ex- 
tent. The country can be grateful for these and also for his sincere patriotism. 

The claim made on his behalf that he offered a clear and complete alternative to 
Gandhi if regard to ideology and programme of action can hardly be sustained by the 
reading of this book. Students of modern India will be grateful to the Netaji Research 
Bureau for having made available to them this collection of documents which is an indis- 
pensable source book ` 


Dr. K. P. Karunakaran 


Behind Mud Walls by William and Charlotte Wiser, University of California Press, 
Rs, 10°25. S 


It was over thirty years ago that “Behind Mud Walls” was first published. The 
authors, William Wiser and his wife Charlotte Wiser, spent nearly five years in a village 
they chose to call Karimpur, in the district of Agra, Uttar Pradesh. The wisers were 
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engaged in Christian Rural Service for the North India Mission of the Presbyterian Church 
of the U.S.A. In 1930, William Wiser also published a brief account of the Jajmani rela- 
tions in an Indian village under the title of “Hindu Jajmani System”. This book was taken 
note of by the social anthropologists only a few years ago when it was published in 1958 
with a foreward by an eminent American social anthropologist Oscar Lewis. ‘Hindu 
Jajmani System” provoked a great deal of discussion on Jajmani system and since its pub- 
lication in 1960 a number of interesting studies of Jajmani system have been carried out 
by social anthropologists, mostly inspired by Wiser’s account. 


The present book under review took a few years longer than the “Hindu 
Jajmani System’? to be recognised as a “‘classic account of Indian village life’. It 
certainly is one of the first accounts written of every day life of an Indian village. The 
credit for reviving this, so far rather unknown work, goes to David. G. Nandalbaum who 
has written an illuminating foreward to it. The present edition is particularly interesting 
because it contains two new chapters on the new India written by Charlotte Wiser when she 
revisited Karimpur after an interval of thirty years. When she came back to Karimpur 
in 1960 a whole generation has been replaced and great many changes in their economic 
and political life had taken place. 


She felt that the standard of living of the villagers has gone up. The villagers are 
growing more and better varieties of crops. Their animal look better than they did thirty 
years ago. Farming has become more productive through the use of fertilisers, and better 
facilities for irrigation. Medical services have also improved. Malaria has been much 
reduced. The villager is becoming more health conscious. Mrs. Wiser also noticed the 
changes and particularly the incentives which the tranfer of land has given to the culti- 
vators. Of course all have not benefitted from the abolition of Zamindari but those 
who have, are utilising their land in a better way. 


Mrs. Wiser noted with delight the improvements which are being brought to the 
village through the Community Development Programme. The people of impur are 
now participating in the programme for their development through Gram Sevaks (Mrs. 
Wiser calls them village companions). These village companions have achieved success 
in the sphere of agriculture but they have not been so successful in bringing about the 
equivalent improvements in their domestic and cultural life. Mrs. Wiser observes “When 
life has followed the same pattern for generations, the grooves made by that pattern go deep. 
To alter the design is difficult.” In Karimpur these grooves are still deep in the sphere 
of religion and domestic life. 


The new chapters are written in the same simple and unaffcted manner which is cha- 
racteristic of those written three decades ago. The whole book is a simple descriptive acc- 
ount of every day life of a typical Indian village. The Wisers have described in some 
detail and with a sweet affection the routine life of the villag, ranging from the toils of 
the peasants to the unfortunate plight of the untouchable. The joys of village childhood, 
the anxieties of adolescence and the daily chores of the villagc housewife, all have found 
some space in the Wisers’ account of Karimpur. 


The Wisers were not trained sociologists and their description of Karimpur does not 
present a sociological analysis in any conceptual framework. Yet it is an important con- 
tribution to the sociological literature being one of the first accounts of Indian village life. 
They were missionaries and realised the basic fact that to help the villagers they must first 
of all understand them. It was primarily for this reason that they resided in the village 
and tried to understand their way of life by direct contact through participating in their 
life. Asa result of their efforts to understand the village folks of India we have in 
“Behind Mud Walls’’, a description, full of siocercty and devotion to the people they got 
to know so well. f 


Zarina Ahmed 
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Is There a Contemporary Indian Civilisation? by Dr. Mulk Raj Anand, Asia Publishing 
House, 207 pp., Rs. 9°59. 


Jawaharlal Nehru’s role as a leader of India’s freedom struggle and, since 1947 when 

` India attained independence, as the principal architect of a democratic, secular and so- 

cialistic society is sufficiently understood both here and abroad. What has not yet been 

fully evaluated is his contribution, as a social reformer and as a man of ideas, to the mean- 
ingful development of the concept of a contemporary Indian civilisation. 


In one of the concluding chapters of his candid and controversial essay on the subject 
—~the essay was originally presented at a UNESCO Seminar and has now been brought out 
in the form of a book—Dr. Mulk Raj Anand, a leading Indian novelist and art-critic, 
places Mr. Nehru in the company of those illustrious Indians who, by their thought and 
action in every age, gave new meaning and vigour to what has been the most distinctive 
and durable characteristic of Indian civilisation, namely its humanism. 


In the earlier chapters of the book Dr. Anand goes over the whole ground of Indian 
history in search of those factors that made it possible for the vital nexus of a humanist 
culture to survive not only numerous encounters with alien and often inimical forces but 
also that internal process of organic decay that sets in when an instinctive and freely chosen 
way of life becomes institutionalised. Indian history is full of instances when an inter- 
nally ruined culture collapses under the compulsions of evolution and change. What is 
never destroyed is the basic philosophy of the Indian people, which is miraculously renew- 
ed in every age by a series of humanist renaissances, or ‘waves’ as Dr. Anand calls them. 


Dr. Anand lists seven such waves that arose during the last two thousand years of 
Indian history. The first of these waves was represented by the teaching of the Buddha, 
who revolted against the more oppressive aspects of the Hindu metaphysical idealism, 
fough$ thagk~equalities inherent in the caste structure and taught the gospel of human dig- 
nity and compassion. “In the long history of feudalism not only in India but in the various 
countries of Asia,’ Dr. Anand writes, “this message of tenderness for man remained a 
vital faith, until the corruption of the upper hierarchy of monks of the Buddhist order 
led to the decay of Buddhism.” 


The second great wave of humanism was represented in the teachings of the medi- 
eval Hindu saints, “each of whom rose from among the people against hierarchical excesses 
of the Brahmans and preached the idea of social and human justice within the Hindu 
fold”. The third wave came with Islam and its doctrine of eagalitarianism and human 
brotherhood. The fourth was represented by Guru Nanak and the unitarian religion of 
the Sikhs. 

The fifth wave of humanism arose towards the close of the last century and took 
the form of what is known as the Bengali renaissance. The two most distinguished and 
representative products of this renaissance were Raja Ram Mohan Roy and Rabindranath 
Tagore. This wave was quickly followed by and in some ways accelerated and conditioned 
the next two waves that arose in our own time. The first was represented in the remark- 
able career of M. N. Roy and the second in the life and achievements of Jawaharlal Nehru. 

Both these leaders redefined the content of contemporary Indian civilisation in terms 
of old humanist values, relating these values to all that is significant and progressive in the 
scientific-industrial social revolutions of the West. 

Dr. Anand describes how these leaders rejected the superficial hypothesis that 
contrasts a ‘spiritual’ India with ‘materialistic? West. The distinctive achievement of 
M. N. Roy and Nehru and of Ram Mohan Roy and Tagore before them, in Dr. Anand’s 
view, lies in their rejection with equal logic and vehemence of the old idealistic-chauvi- 
inistic Indian philosophies that got perverted into the pseudo-spiritualism and meaningless 
ritualism of much of Indian art and culture today, alongwith those debasing elements of 
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the Western civilisation that arise from its “profit-centered, machine-ridden and 
aggressive’ nature. 


What is attempted by Mr. Nehru and like-minded Indians, and Dr. Anand is de- 
finitely one of them, is not a synthesis—Dr. Anand dislikes this word—but a reclamation 
of these values and ways of life, both here as well as in the West, that are constantly in 
danger of being lost in the rising tide of an acquisitive, aggressive philosophy of life that 
enslaves science, debases economics and turns politics into a ruthless play of power. 


The big question in India today, therefore, is “what kind of values we really had 
in the past or have now, and whether we want a death-giving routine civilisation or a 
creative civilisation in which man is not divided from man, culture from culture, conti- 
nent from continent, but progresses through the genuine expression of his talent and satis- 
faction of his daily needs with mutual aid, into becoming a whole man’. The great 
merit of Dr. Anand’s book lies in the courage and honesty with which he has attempted 
to answer this question. 


3 ; H. B. M. 


The Arabs: Their History, Culture and Place in the Modern World by Arnold Hottinger, 
London, Thames and Hudson, 1963, 344 pp. 


Hottinger’s “The Arabs”, first published in German and now in this revised 
English edition, arrests the readers’ attention not only by the freshness of its material 
and the originality of its presentation but also by its coloured conclusions, especially in 
the second part of the book, where the author admits that he has “to rely O hi® own 
judgement” (p. 15). However, the drybones have not been altogether reshaped out of 
recognition by his individual approach. 


The book resulting from the author’s “preoccupation with Arab nationalism” (p. 11), 
is written from the standpoint of the historian, economist and sociologist combined. The 
subject of study is an attempt by the author, to answer the baffling question : ““Who are 
the Arabs ?” (p. 11). And to answer it against the appropriate background of history, 
Hottinger, in the first nineteen chapters, enquires : “Who were the Arabs and what were 
they like ? ”(p. 11). He throws much light on political, economic and cultural life of the 
Arabs from pre-Islamic times upto Napoleon’s invasion of Egypt. He does it from angles, 
some familiar some-unfamiliar, and therefore all the more interesting and instructive. 
He deals with the early group life under Islamic society, the rationalising and socialising 
agencies, the efflorescence and decline of Omayyad and Abbasid dynasties, the co-ming- 
ling of Arab Muslim and non-Arab Muslim cultures, attitudes and reactions; art, poetry 
and literature, and co-existence of orthodoxy and Sufi thought. What is most conspicu- 
ously original is the author’s belief that the best interpretors of Arabs are the Arabs them- 
selves; hence, he allows them to speak for themselves. It has resulted in a fairly satis- 
factory coverage of the multifaceted history of the Arabs, and also a different interpretation 
of materials, old and new. 


Part two, divided into three sections, is an attempt to trace “the dynamics of modern 
dissolution and breakdown among the Arabs ”(p. 15). The aim of the first section, 
“The Turning-point of an Epoch’’, is to put at the disposal of the readers the social, eco- 
nomic and political developments in the Arab lands between the arrival of Napoleon 
and the outbreak of the First World War. This process of social development of the Arabs, 
what the author variously describes as “breakdown”, “echange” or ‘‘fresh-start’’, includes 
the incursion of Western technology and its drastic and thorough impact on the medieval 
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society of the Arabs under the Ottomans. This section also gives a vivid account of Na- 
poleon’s invasion of Egypt in the words of Jabarati, a contemporary Egyptian; the sweep- 
ing reforms of Muhammad Ali; the revolt of Colonel Arbi; the intellectual renaissance of 
Beirut; and the Islamic reforms of Cairo. 


The second section, “The Arabs in the Modern World”, deals with various EA 
and developments in the Arab World since the First World. War. The period marks a 
transition from the intellectual renaissance of Butani and Yaziji.to a period in which 
it is politics that dominate the thinking as well as the feeling of the Arabs. | 


The third and the last section, “Analysis of the Present,” is a study, or as the title 
suggests an analysis of the different ‘isms’ and their respective prospects in the Arab World. 
To him it is a conflict: between the conservatives and the non-conservative (pro-Nasser) 
Arabs, a conflict in which the non-stable governments “‘are more inclined towards Nasser” 
(p. 291). Although the author.is not sure of the outcome, yet he wishes to be an 
optimist, and believes that liberal Arab politicians, believing in democratic virtues, will 
come to play a leading role. 


In a work of this kind, which tries to traverse the whole life span of a people, factual 
inaccuracies do creep in sometimes. This book, too, has its share of these pitfalls. 
For instance, the dates of-Afghani’s first visit and first exit from Egypt have been inaccu- 
rately recorded as 1868 and 1877 respectively, whereas the correct dates are 1869 and 1879 
respectively. Similarly, the Arabi revolt did not break out in 1878 but in 1881-82 ( p. 
187). Apart from factual omissions, the book is crowded with misinformations and in- 
consistencies. To cite one instance, the author believes that Nasser initiated the agricultu- 
ral reforms after getting rid of his two main obstacles, Naguib and the British (p. 266). 
The statement is inaccurate, for the agricultural reforms to which he refers ‘were 
initiated immediately after the revolutionary government ousted the Farooq regime. The 
author i is you uncharitable when he reproduces a few extracts from Al-Gumhuriya (pp. 
318-21) to show the progress of Egyptian agriculure. Everybody is allowed to live in 
his own world.of illusion, yet if statistics are any guide, it is hightime that such Western 
scholars should bring some objecive analysis. : 


Apart from the historicity of- statements, it is the manner of his commentary, 
his selection of reference and in his choice of words that the author makes little effort to 
conceal his bitterness against Nasser, who is responsible for the reduced role of the West 
in the external and internal affairs of the Arab world. Egyptian resistance at Port Said 
during the Suez crisis of 1956 receives a very shabby treatment at the author’s hands. The 
author also gives the impression that he is a.student of Arab history and a sympathiser 
of the Arabs; but a student who imagines that the ideal for the Arab society must be sear- 
ched and found in the past; and.a sympathiser who believes that the lot of the Arabs 
would be safe in the hands of conservaties (like Husain). who “would tend to be more- 
sympathetic towards the West. . . 


Raj Krishan Srivastava 


~ wm 


Libya : A Study in Political Development by Majid Khaouri, Baltimore, The Jobn 
Hopkins Press, 1963, eae PP» 


This valuable addition to the scanty material available on modern Libya is Professor 
Majid Khadouri’s enquiry into or rather explanation of, “Libya’s political development 
since liberation” (p. vi). The first five chapters are devoted to the national history upto 
the achievement of independence, that is, a brief but logically organised catalogue of her 
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entire recorded history till 1951. In the second group—six chapters—the constitutional 
development and the present day administrative set up is analysed and evaluated. 


As the Dean of the Libyan University, he spent a year in 1957 amidst the locale ‘of 
this book, and his two subsequent study trips to Libya in 1959 and 1961, have enabled him 
to have a feel of the country, of its people and of its politicians. This authoritative and 
succinct volume is, therefore, based on a careful study of documentary sources, interviews 
with leading public men and personal observation. The subjects taken are actual poli- 
tical conditions that prevailed before and are prevailing after independence, and pre- 
sent day affairs; geographic, economic, social and cultural matters are merely incidental 
which have unavoidably crept in. 


The author, in the first chapter, it seems, has gone in for scholarly story-telling. He 
peels off more than two thousand years of Libyan history in a flash. He outlines, in short, 
the ancient history of Libya, the coming of Arabs, the spread of Islam, the Italian occupa- 
tion and the national stirrings. After this factual play by play account of events, the au- 
thor passes on to a critical examination of the factor which led the'country to indepen- 
dence. It includes the involvement of Italy in the Second World War, the famous military 
engagements in the Western Deserts, the occupation of Libya by the Allied forces, the 
assumption of power by Sayyid Idris, the struggle of the young nationalists of Umar al- 
Mukhtar group, the negotiations, the independence accorded by the British to Cyrenaica 
under the rule of Amir Idris, the birth of political parties, the opposition of Tripolitanian 
and Fezzanese leaders and the creation of the Federal State of Libya. While stressing 
the achievements of federalisation of the three parts of the country with their diverse 
characteristics and often sharply opposed interests, and shaping it into a going concern, 
the author acutely remarks that “discord among the powers proved to be Libya’s greatest 
advantage” (p. 111), for it proved “to be more constructive than the most optimistic ele- 
ments working for unity had expected” (p. 111). 


The second half of the book analyses the constitutional evolution, the collision of 
conservative and modern forces, the former urging for a constitutional monarchy and a 
federal state and the latter trying to have a unitary state and a pure republic, and the ul- 
timate victory of the conservative forces. Professor Khadouri then goes on to trace the 
policies and actions, political problems and administrative difficulties of the various 


governments (five cabinets have been formed between 1951 and 1962) under rather strict 
Royal supervision. 


Although incisive and critical in its presentation of the constitutional development, 
the book needs an amendment, for Libya is no longer a federal state—by the amendment 
of 27th April 1963 Libya has become a unitary state. The reader is also dismayed to find 
the author so completely bogged down in constitutional issues. In fact tha data are often 
compelled to speak too largely for themselves. Although the book closes on the note 
that the disparity of wealth and unwise spending might expose “the very existence of the 
state to danger” (p. 337), and the forces of integration are not merely ideological but 
economic; social and intellectual, yet the author hardly focusses his attention on these 
factors. The attitude is somewhat complacent. 


These strictures are not made with a desire to be hypercritical, but rather with a 
feeling that Professor Khadouri should and could have done so much better by 
including the other factors involved. He could have provided the necessary background 
to appreciate “Libya’s continued pfoblems of unity” (p. 141), for instance. 

No student of the Arab world, of North Africa in particular, can fail to be grate- 
ful to Professor Khadouri for this volume of surpassing interest and value. The 


style is simple, the ideas are clear-cut and well arranged. The problems and facts 
haye been well presented by one who knows. 


Raj- Krishan Srivastava 
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Africa Must Unite by Kwame Nkrumah, Heinemann, 1963, 215 pp. 


Africa Unbound—Reflections of an African Statesman by Alex Quason Sackey, Andrew 
Dewset, London 1963, 175 pp. 


Africa: The Way Ahead by Jack Woddis, London, Lawrence and Wishart, 1963, 
175 pp. 


Awakened after a long slumber, thecontinent of Africais young, alert and assertive. 
A better life for the Africans at home and a bigger say for them in world affairs, has 
becomethe corner-stone of the national and foreign policies of most of the independent 
African countries. Free Africa, admittedly, has its own problems. Among these burning— 
indeed baffling—problems facing Africa are: the freedom for the Africans in South 
Africa and the Portugese colonies; building up an industrial society from an almost 
primitive economy to bring about an economic revolution without any great social or 
political rupture; to yoke democratic and socialist ideas together, to secure a position 
in world affairs commensurate with the vastness of its size; to seek and receive economic 
aids from big powers without making any political compromises; and above all to work 
for the unity of the African people. These are some of the problems which have caught 
the imagination of the students of the African affairs. 


The books under review deal with some or all of these problems and have acquired 
a special significance in view of the Second African Summit at Cairo where all these prob- 
lems were discussed at length. However, the first two books are also important as signi- 
ficant statements by two leading African statesmen who give us an inkling of the African 
mind : how they look at their own problems and the solution they offer. 


Allthe three authors support socialism though ofa varying nature. Woddis is a well- 
known British Marxist whereas Nkrumah and Sacky are African socialists; all of them are 
firm b@liev@¥e in the African personality and, above all, all of them have unbounded faith 
in the futureof free Africa. The author of ‘Africa must unite’ is the President of Ghana 
and perhaps no other African leader believes more passionately in African unity, and 
only few of them have done as much in asserting the African personality as Nkrumah. 
He was the Secretary of the Fifth Pan-African Conference held in London in 1945 and 
soon after Ghana’s independence in 1957, he convened the Conference of the Independent 
States of Africa and the All-African Peoples Conference at Accra in April and 
December respectively of 1958. To date, he has continued to raise the same voice: 
Africa must unite. This is Dr. Nkrumah’s third book. In his two earlier works, ‘Auto- 
biograpphy” and ‘I Speak of Freedom’, he had dealt with the political development of 
Ghana before and after independence. The purpose of the present work, “is to trace 
out briefly*the African back-ground and effects of centuries of colonialism on the political, 
economic and social life of Africa as a whole, to place the development in Ghana in broa- 
der context of African revolution, and to explain my political philosophy based on my con- 
victions of the need for the freedom and unification of Africa and its islands” (p. xi). 


Accordingly, the first six chapters deal with the total imprint or impact of colonialism 
on Africa. He explodes the myth created by the colonial rulers that Africa had no culture 
or personality of its own in the pre-European era. He refers to the Kingdom of Ghana 
in 800 a.D., that of Mali in 1400 a. D. which was replaced by the splendid Senghey 
empire of Gao (p. 6-7). 

Heis equally brilliant in exposing the claims of the West of their “civilising mission” 
in Africa. The total impact of the centuries of colonialism has been “the economic 
impoverishment of Africa”, the “political and intellectual bankruptcy”’ of the African 
people, and the “debasement and dehumanisation’? of the Africans as individuals. 
He refers to the colonial exploitation of Ghana in which England bas taken out 
£ 300,000,000 during the-last thirty -years.of:her colonial rule. The West came to Africa, 
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he adds, not to civilise but to search for raw materials for its factories and markets 
for its finished goods, 


The next nine chapters deal with the political social, educational and economic 
development i in Ghana. He describes how the opposition party in Ghana, the U.G.O.C. 
` sided with the British during the freedom movement in Ghana 
and how it attempted to obstruct the task of the ruling party after Ghana became inde- 
pendent. Justifying the one party system he says, “‘If the will of the people is de- 
mocratically expressed by an overwhelming majority for the governing party, and thereby 
creates the weakening of the accepted two party pattern, as for instance in Ghana, we the 
Government are obliged to respect the will of the people so expressed. We have no right 
to divide our mandate in defiance of the popular will” (p. 71). Similarly, he explains the 
need for drastic action, which might appear to some as dictatorial, in a newly independent 
State. ‘‘Timeis the essence of our problems and we are duty-bound to use the mandate 
‘of the people—to advance their standard of life and employ time for the purpose of se- 
curing the quickest possible economic and social development in our country” (p. 77). 
While many will agree with. the need for speed, there will still remain the need for 
. adequate guarantees so that a demagogue will not become a popular dictator penne: the 
' smoke screen of the single party system and popular will. 


The last six chapters deal with the problems of African unity in which he briefly 1 re- 
views the various attempts made towards this end. 


_~ He builds up an unimpeachable case for the political and economic unity of Africa. 
Stressing the economic aspect of the problems he says; “only an integrated: planning 
within, an over-all policy provided by a continential authorty could put Africa on the path 
of peace,- progress and prosperity” (p. 150). On the political plane, the united Africa 
would work better for world peace and for. its own people. In the last chapter, he 
suggests that three immediate steps should:be taken for the unity of Africa; © the 
establishment of the Common-Market for. Africa; (b) the establishment Of an*unified 
military and defence stragety; and (c) integrated planning (p. 219-220). 


The book ends with a passionate appeal for the political unity of Africa on which 
depends “the survival of free Africa, extending the independence of this continent anc 
development towards a bright future”, and with an optimistic note for unity—“‘the 
forces that are greater than what divide us at present”. 


l -Africa ,Unbound’ is a book by Alex Quason Sackey, Ghana’ s ambassador to U.N. 
‘and a distinguished African diplomat. 


The book makes an attempt as the author says (a) “to remove ignorance, ER 
standing and indeed distortions’; which has been- Africa’s lot for too long and (b) 
“to out-live the awakening that has occurred and would Bnenupiedy continae to occur 

‘among the people of the African world”. 

In the first two chapters he deals with the freedom movement in Aa and the ques- 
tion of the African personality. Read with Dr. Nkrumah’s book, this would leave little 
scope for doubt that Africa had a culture, history and personality of its own in the pre- 

‘European period. 
Dealing with the problem of African unity he drives the point home that the “mani- 
. pulation” of the “‘neo-colonialists”’ resulted in the disaster for the Congo. 


In the fourth and fifth chapters he deals with “positive neutrality” and “Africa and the 
-U.N.O.” Here he is on familar ground and points out how the role played by the newly 
independent African states during the Suez and Hungarian crises gave a lie to “‘the 
imperalist propoganda” that they are “immature and irresponsible”’. 

‘Africa: The Way Ahead’ by Jack Woddis, aims to indidate the problems the Africans 
are already facing and to analyse the attitudes towards these’ problems, by the African 
péople, their organisations and leading thinkers and: states, especially in so far as they 
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show the paths along which Africa is likely to travel in the coming period (p. 12). 


In the first chapter, he discusses the problem of the economic system that Africa is to 
adopt. He gives a number of arguments why Africa should adopt ‘a non-capitalist 
way’: (a) the experiences of the Latin American countries that the underdeveloped 
countries could not progress along the capitalist path; (b) the weakness of the 
capitalist class in Africa; (c) the communal ownership of land among the Africans and the 
monopoly on land held by the settlers; (d) and the powerful example of the socialist 
countries. 


The second chapter describes vididly the dangers of neo-colonialism. He puts his 
finger on the heart of the problem when he says that economic advance and economic 
independence are correlated. The need of the hour is industrialisation but without com- 
promising economic independence. 

While discussing the problems of African unity in the fourth chapter, he seams 
to differ from the others two authors when he says that “socialism alone would be a 
sound basis for African unity’ (p. 151). 


Two things stand out about all these books. First, that they are written by political 
men and not by people who are engaged in purely academic pursuits. Their main 
strength lies in their lucidity, clarity of thought, an almost passionate sincerity with which 
the points are made, and the first-hand information that they give. 

The second are the main conclusions reached by the authors, among them: 

(i) Africa has a history, culture and personality of its own. 


(ii) The newly independent states of Africa must guard themselves against neo- 
colonialism. 


(iii) The socialist way is the best way for the economic development of Africa. 
Gv) Sfica is playing an increasingly important role in world affairs. 
(v) Africa should and indeed must unite. 


These are sound conclusions, but as it was revealed during the Second African Summit 
though Africa is moving towards unity, the pace is slow, the way is long and difficult 
and the obstacles formidable. 


R. C. Pradhan 


Cuba—An American Tragedy by Gabriel Moulin and Suzanne Boughey, Penguin Books, 
368 pp., 5 sh. 


eo i Y 

Robert F. Smith, an eminent historian from the United States and himself an author 
of two books on Cuba, paraphrasing the Book of Ecclesiastes, comments : “Of the wri- 
ting of books on Cuba there is no end, and any attempt to read them allis a weariness of 
the flesh”. 

While the above comment may be correct in the case of many books on Cuba, it is 
certainly not so in the case of the book under review which is an important contribution 
in the understanding of the Cuban situation as it exists today. 


The Report of the International Bank of Reconstruction and Development (1951) 
summed up its impressions of the Cuban economy of pre-revolutionary times in the fol- 
lowing words : 

“Since 1924-25, the Cuban economy has been both unstable and undynamic. 
It has been barely holding its own in long term trends of real income per capita. 
It has been characterised by large amount of unemployment, under-employment 
and general insecurity...” i , : 


we 
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As a result of this, the vast majority of the Cuban people lived in most depressed 
conditions of existence, both in the towns as well as in the countryside. 

In the city of Havana itself 6 percent of the dwellings had no running water, only 
40 percent had toilets and over 75 percent did not have refrigeration of any kind. The 


Havana slums called Solares housed twenty people to a room and provided two toilets 
for every two hundred people. 


In the rural areas more than 75 percent lived in Bohios huts made from royal palm 
tree. ‘The roof was made of leaves, the walls of bark or trunk, the floor was earth.” 
Over 90 percent homes had no running water and electricity and only 2 percent could 
boast of a ‘toilet? of their own. 


The other feature of the Cuban economy was that it was dominated by the capital 
from the United States which controlled the best sugar lands, refineries, public utilities 
in the cities of Havana and Santiago such as telephone, telegraph, tramways and bus ser- 
vices, banking companies, hotels etc. Over 35 percent of the best sugar lands were in the 


hands of the foreign companies which accounted for 85 percent of the island’s sugar 
production in 1951. 


Commenting on the relationship between the U.S. capital and the Cuban economy, 
the Toronto Daily Star wrote editorially on April 22, 1961 : 


“Cuba before Castro was a green pasture for American sugar and oil corpora- 
tions, a jackpot for American racketeers behind Havana’s gambling-dens and 
brothels, and a sunny playground for American tourists. But it was a mean 
country for the people of Cuba.” 

Politically Cuba was no more than a colony, where according to Earl E. T. Smith 
(Ambassador to Cuba, September 1960) the “American Ambassador was the second most 
important man in Cuba, sometimes even more important than the President (of Cuba).” 

But now Cuba is a free and independent country and its people the matters of their 
own destiny. 

The authors describe in detail the transformation of this former ‘appendage’ of the 
United States into a “full fledged and a self-respecting independent nation determined to 
eradicate poverty, misery, social evils and the corrupting and corroding influence of the 
‘Yankee capital”. 

Coming to the state of present U.S.-Cuban relations, the authors maintain that 


initially it was not the fear of communism, but a reaction to the land reform that started 
the ball rolling. 


According to the authors, the United States government and the Cuban upper class 
reacted to the land reform in the same manner. . 


“It was they who raised the cry of communism and who were, therefore, the first 
to identify the central core of the revolution with communism and hence anti-communism 
with .counter-revolution.”’ 


According to the New York Times (September 5, 1959), the U.S. reaction was pri- 
marily to three actions of the Cuban government : the Agrarian Reform Act, the inter- 


vention against the Cuban Telephone.Company and the reduction in the rates of the Cuban 
Electric Company. 


Thus it is, clear, that the United States policy towards Cuba in the crucial years of 
1959-60 was inspired mainly -by its anxiety to protect U.S. vested-interests in Cuba which 
the revolution was out to dislodge from its former positions. 


Sympathetically and supporting every assertion with facts, the authors describe the 
‘inexhorable’ march of the Cuban peoples to socialism, the help rendered by the Soviet 
Union and other socialist countries, the “arrogant and baneful” reactions of the United 
States Administrations, the subversion of the revolutionary state by the:C.ILA. ete., etc. 
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Finally the authors accuse the United States of pushing the Cuban revolutionary 
leadership into “adopting wholesale and uncritically some of the Soviet institutions which 
they might not have adopted, at least not so soon’’. 


According to them socialism has a great future for Cuba, if not for other Latin- 
American nations with large populations and poor resources : 


“Unlike many other countries (including even Russia and China) Cuba has no need 
to require great sacrifices of personal freedom to attain economic development. The 
country has an exceedingly small population compared to its available resources, a fertile 
and available land and the possibilities of vast economic and technical aid...” 


In the end, the conclusion reached by the authors, who repeatedly visited Cuba, is 
that no amount of internal subversion and outside attacks (short of a wholesale U.S. in- 
vasion) can dislodge the present leadership which “is determined to follow a course set 
before them by the conditions obtaining in Cuba, the attitude of the U.S. government 
and the arrival of help from the Soviet Union...” They call the non-acceptance by the 
United States of the concrete reality of the Cuban revolution an American Tragedy, 
which can be averted only by “a resolute action on the part of the people of the United 
States to change the policy of the U.S. Administration and on the part of the Cuban 
revolu tionary leadership to show tolerance, understanding, even sympathy...” 


Lajpat Rai 


The Future of the Atlantic Community: Toward European-American Partnership by Kurt 
Birrenbach, Frederick A. Praeger, New York, London, 1963, 94 pp. 
+ <” 


The book begins with a preface by Christian A. Herter, the former U.S. Secretary 
of State who himself wrote in 1963 a book on the subject, “Towards the Atlantic 
Community”. 

~ The author divides his book into five parts together with an epilogue. In the In- 
troduction, the writer says that “the idea of an Atlantic Community has come more and 
more to occupy the consciousness of the Western world.” But the title of the book— 
“The future of the Atlantic Community’’—suggests that the author thinks of the idea 
only in the future. To the writer, the terms “community” (which is, as he himself says, 
as yet an “idea’’) and “alliance” (as it exists in the Western bloc) seem to mean the same 
thing. As regards the countries which come under this term “community”, the writer 
uses both his imagination as well as discretion. It can include the partner countries of 
the NATO as well as “the OECD Nations as part of the Atlantic Community”. 


In Part One, the writer takes note of the “changed world situation”. He refers to 
the breakdown of the era of bi-polarity and military-technological developments, and 
other subjects. But he fights shy of mentioning (a) the emergence of France as a leading 
power in western Europe which might eventually liquidate the “Atlantic Community” 
for whose ‘future’, he has laboured so hard; and (b) the prospects of relaxation of ten- 
sion between the two super-powers. Asa result, his cynical foreboding, namely, the ‘‘col- 
lapse of the negotiations on the cessation of nuclear testing leaves little hope that this goal 
can be attained within the foreseeable future”, has been falsified as a result of the conclu- 
sion of the Moscow Test Ban Treaty in 1963. "One wonders how the West Germans could 
overlook these political facts in Europe. In the expectation of a U.S. miracle to solve 
their territorial problems, they go on rejoicing in the perpetuation of the US hegemony 
over western Europe. This may be satisfying to the U.S., but how can France be by- 
passed. 
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In Part Two, the writer advocates a policy of reorganisation of the NATO. He 
scolds both France and Britain for their independent nuclear policies. He suggests to 
both of them to develop conventional arms under the benevolent aegis of the United States, 
and to confide in the U.S. leadership for their nuclear defence. It is likely that the West 
Germans might continue to remain faithful to. U.S. leadership because their national 
interest so demands. Reliance upon the U.S. strategy may be desirable for Britain also, 
for it secures to her a predominant position in western Europe. The same thing cannot, 
however, be said of France because her dependence upon the U.S. affects her vital national 
interests, that is, both her status and security. The author’s passionate plea for adhesion 
to the Anglo-American concept of “interdependence” means in reality the continuous 
subordination of western Europe by the U.S. In support of his argument, he goes as 
far back as six years and quotes Dean Acheson’s advice in 1958 to the effect that “the 
European nations would be well advised to concentrate less on American strategic wea- 
pons and more on binding the U.S. so strongly toa true Atlantic Union that, in the 
American perspective, the fate of Germany or France would not seem diflerent from that 
of Alaska or Florida’ 


On the question of reorganisation of the NATO, he rejects the proposals made by 
Anthony Eden and Alastair Buchan, for reasons of “excessive bureaucratisation”’ of the 
civilian NATO administration, and “special position” of the US strategic Air Command 
for Europe. The author, it seems, would be content with “the raising of the diplomatic 
representation from the ambassadorial to the ministerial level’? on the NATO Council, 
and the holding of “an exchange of views between the Atlantic Community and the Am- 
erican President, its most influential executive’. He would expand the powers of the 
NATO Council but subject to “rules of engagement” and “in particular the United States”. 
As early as 1958, de Gaulle suggested to the US and the UK that they agree to the 
reorganisation of the NATO. Rejection of this proposal led France to adopt its national 
nuclear policy. The author takes no pains to examine the French is aaa Eusopean 
nuclear strategy. 


Likewise, the writer indulges too much in thinking of the OECD as the basis of the 
expanded “Atlantic Community”. His discussion presupposes the entry of Britain along 
with the EFTA and the Commonwealth into the EEC. In his efforts to develop his one- 
sided argument, he fails to notice the political motivations of Britain which impelled her 
to seek the membership of the EEC (by setting aside her traditional sensitivities about her 
Big Power status and loyalty to national sovereignty principle) and those of de Gaule 
which -ultimately led to. the banging of the European Community doors in the face of 
Britain. Still more unconvincing is his discussion of the prospects of the U.S. becoming 
a member of the Common Market, leading finally to the bestowing of advice to the west 
Europeans : “The very significant American initiative shown in joining the-eOECD and 
passing the Trade Expansion Act must be wa:ched and supported by the European coun- 
tries... if they do not want to betray the objectives of European integration”. 

Despite the above criticism, the author deserves credit for having come to the con- 
clusions that (a) Franco-German reconciliation was a reality and that it was the corner-stone 
of European unity and (b) that European political unity could be a practical possibility 
only if Europe accepted the French idea of l'Europe d'Etats. 


H. S. Chopra 
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“This Was A Man” 


The Gentle Colossus — A Study of Nehru 





Hiren Mukerjee, M. P. 


Wuar SHAKESPEARE wrote of a very different type of man seems to 
apply perfectly as one thinks of Jawaharlal Nehru : 


His life was gentle, and the elements 
So mix’d in him that Nature might stand up r 
And say to all the world “This was a man !” 


It was, for India, a happy turn of fate that he was drawn into the vortex of 
active work in the cause of his people, and under the spell of a rare soul like 
Gandhi, for it is quite likely that otherwise, with his kind of gift and sensitivity, 
he might have gone his lonely way, with “some unborn protest, some un- 
formed idea”, inconsequentially to society and in virtual oblivion. As a 
young mamehe had seen in the India of that time that if he followed the 
usual ways of life that were open to his kind he would have to “submit to a 
faith that had become a cant of pious words; a collective will that cloaked 
only collective impotence; a conscience which expended itself in a stickling 
for empty forms; a reason that was a clatter of commonplaces; and a kind 
of work that was meaningless busy-work’’.? If in 1919-20 and subsequently 
things did not happen in India the way they did and if Gandhi with his 
earthiness and magic did not appear on the scene, Jawaharlal perhaps might 
have tried, at the price of isolation, to find some way of meeting existential 
problems and in all probability failed in the effort. He was luckier, how- 
ever, for things turned out differently, and looking back, he could write : 
“My generation has been a troubled one in India and the world. In spite 
of all the mistakes that we have made, we have saved ourselves from triviality 
and an inner shame and cowardice’’.* His life, as we look back on it, is 
not a mere success story, but it is free, by and large, of what was petty 
and grasping, and its beauties shine out like stars in the night. 

For four decades and more, this gentle colossus strode our Indian 
world and his place among the great figures of our time is secure. But his 
uniqueness lay in the unobtrusive opulence of endowment which gave him, 


1. Cf. Erik H. Erikson op. cit., Pp. 94 ff, 129-30. 
2. “The Discovery of India” P. 691. 
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in the thick of politics and in the face even of frustrations, a peculiar refine- 
ment and grace of spirit. It was not only that he was “‘a man without malice 
and without fear”? but that he carried an ache in his mind and heart, an 
ache which betokened his kinship with the whole wide world. It was this, 
more than any particular tangible quality, which marked him out from the 
world’s politicians. Some of the latter have made a more powerful impact 
on contemporary history. They have been big men, no doubt, in bulk if not 
always in essence, but perhaps one should hesitate to call them great. They 
have had stature, but unlike Jawaharlal, hardly the soul commensurate 
with it. They scarcely knew what was the very breath of Jawaharlal’s 
being—an innate charity in the sense in which St. Paul expounded it to the 
Corinthians, and something of the compassion which the Buddha preached. 
Jawaharlal was no maker of history, for he had neither the strength nor 
the crudity that was needed; in his own way he was peerless. There is thus a 
depth of meaning in the tribute paid to his memory by one of India’s acutest 
thinkers, C. Rajagopalachari, “‘...a beloved friend is gone, the most civilised 
person among us all. Not many among us are civilised yet.’”* 

Jawaharlal’s smile, the red rose on his button-hole, the easy enchant- 
ment of his manner, whether with children or with adults, his love for the 
sights and sounds of Nature, attested an aesthetic bent of mind. Often in 
moods of introspection which, even when overwhelmed with continuous 
work he could never entirely shed, he felt the injustice, the unhappiness 
and the brutality of the world darkening everything about Hm ard saw 
no way out, but there was in him also something of the pagan who knew 
the rich and tolerant variety of life and gloried in it—for life had not only 
“swamps and marshes and muddy places”? but also ‘“‘the great sea and the 
mountains, and snow and glaciers, and wonderful starlit nights, and the 
love of family and friends and the comradeship of workers in a common 
cause, and music and books, and the empire of ideas’”.® It was his sense 
of this beauty which was revolted as he heard life itself, as it were, “wail 
for the world’s wrong”. And when, with Gandhi as his guide, he had seen 
at close quarters how his people had to live, he knew he was to be for ever 
with those “to whom the misery of the world is misery and will not let them 
rest”. Heis no mere politician who comes to politics on account of the 
compulsion of his whole being and not for the usual trivialities. And Jawa- 
harlal, though in many ways very much a politician, had a vital part of him- 
self utterly untainted by the peculiar squalor of political life. 

“I have been a dabbler in many things”, he once wrote; “I began with 
science at college and then took to the law, and after developing various 


3. This appears to have been said by Winston Churchill, sworn enemy of Indian inde- 
pendence ; see Brecher, op. cit., P. 229. 


4. Quoted in “Andhra Pradesh”, July 1964 (Nehru Number), P. 24. 
5. “Glimpses of World History”, Vol. II, Pp. 746, 1503. 
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other interests in life, finally adopted the popular and widely practised pro- 
fession of gaol-going in India”. No “dabbler”, however, could reach any- 
thing like the illustrious position he achieved. He was for long the paladin 
of Indian patriotism, impulsive and daring, generous and loyal even to a 
fault, full of sense and sensibility in relation to the affairs of a fast changing 
world—a man who came to be hailed as a leader of awakening Asia and a 
symbol of the newly emerging international set-up. In his composition 
there were many contradictory elements; like all significant men, he was 
“large”, and contained “multitudes”. The story goes that once, in Allahabad, 
a professor friend offered to arrange for him a meeting ofafew “groups”, 
of keen students who were “trying to think”, and Jawaharlal answered, “Ah 
yes, but what about the groups inside me ?” He knew “India was in my 
blood” and also that he did not “quite belong’’.’? “An aristocrat in love with 
the masses, a nationalist who represents the culture of the foreigner, an 
intellectual caught up in the maelstrom of an emotional upheaval—the 
very paradox of his personality has surrounded it with a halo”.8 This 
contrariness, however, did not affect the integrity of his character, built 
not in the monistic manner of most revolutionaries, but with a tendency 
towards eclecticism, a tolerance of diversity and a hesitation to make up his 
mind over many things—perhaps all Indian characteristics, for didn’t our 
ancient seers, seeking definition, often exclaim: “Not this, not this !” 
A trite critigjsmn of him was that he was cast unhappily in the role of a modern 
Hamlet, always on the horns of a dilemma that he could not boldly over- 
come. Somewhat petulant critics have called Jawaharlal a minor poet 
who had missed his vocation.? No one could miss the poetry even in his 
vacillations and weaknesses—chances of success could not lure him into 
casting himself in moulds which made him ill at ease. It was this element 
of poetry in his character and his ways that won him, insensibily, more 
abounding love from his countrymen than has been the portion of almost 
anyone else in Indian history. It made a moody, in some respects finicky 
and a too often Jonely man who found much in his country’s life to repel 
him, yet cleaved to his people with a love which passeth understanding. 
There was not the remotest hint of a pose when, nearly ten years before his 
death, he drew up a will and testament (made known only when he died) 
requesting ‘‘a handful of my ashes” to be thrown into the Ganga, ‘the river of 
India”, and the rest to be scattered over the fields, where India’s peasants 
toil, “to become an indistinguishable part” of our immemorial country.1° 


6: Ibid., Pp. 1498-99. 
7. Moraes op. cit., Pp. 43, 139. cee 
8 K.R.Kripalani, “Gandhi, Tagore and Nehru’, P. 73, quoted in Brecher, op. cit., P. 230. 
9. This was said of him once in the Indian Parliament during 1952-53. 


10. The text of this document deserves greatly to be treasured for the light it throws 
on Jawaharlal’s thinking and the spell that India casts on her children. 
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Paul Valéry, the French poet, argued in some of his pugnacious 
moods that any continuous statement was bound to be false, since man is 
an organic, perpetually changing creature whose moments of consciousness 
are disparate and probably even irreconcilable. This is, of course, an ex- 
treme formulation, at bottom unhelpful to thought and to the real processes 
of life, which only a hyper-sensitive and almost necessarily fretful artist could 
make. In Jawaharlal also there was a poet waking occsionally to register 
his peculiar disquiet about things and a kind of charming incertitude. “We 
are all, I suppose”, he once wrote, “rather lonely persons, sometimes doubt- 
ing what we ourselves say or do’’.™ 

This trait in his make-up, like the lightning quality of his responses 
and the coexistence of impulsiveness and impatience with deliberation and 
even'caution, has led to an idea that he was something of a “torn being”, 
which T. S. Eliot spoke of in his poems.” As a sensitive young man drawn 
into the hurly-burly of public life, he may have passed through that phase, 
but it must have been short-lived, and in his own way he soon achieved 
a remarkable integration. He could never refer to India’s masses in words 
such as Eliot wrote : 


On Margate sands 

I connect nothing with nothing. 

The broken finger-nails of dirty people, 

My people, humble people, who expect nothing ! 


Such moods, indeed, could never be Jawaharlal’s. Quite early in his political 
life, he established a genuine rapport with simple folk whom he would meet 
en masse, rather than with his quite often pompous colleagues. “I feel I 
have a desire to be frank with them because they are frank with me”, he 
wrote; “I have a sense of communion with them, although I am very differ- 
ent from them’’.® Even as Prime Minister, working a seventeen-hour day, 
he would be talking almost every morning “to a few hundred people”, gener- 
ally, unsophisticated men and women who had trudged mifes to be in 
his presence.* And he would not talk to them from a pedestal, but simply, 
as man to man, on problems of their daily existence. This was furthest 
removed. from demagogy in inverted form, for demagogy, fundamentally, 
is deceitful and Jawaharlal was incapable of it. It was his way of giving 
expression to the “discovery” that he had made, and was continually making, 
of our India: “She is a myth and an idea, a dream and a vision, and yet 
very real and present and pervasive. There are terrifying glimpses of dark 


11. Letter to Hiren Mukerjee, dated New Delhi, June 9, 1957. 

12, Moraes op. cit., P. 43. 

13. ‘*India’s Spokesman,” op. cit., P. 8. 

14. R. K. Karanjia, “The Mind of Nehru”, London, 1960, Pp. 63-4, 
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corridors which seem to lead back to primeval night, but also there is the 
fulness and worth of the day about her. Shameful and repellent she is 
occasionally, perverse and obstinate, sometimes even a little hysteric, this 
lady witha past. But she is very lovable, and none of her children can forget 
her wherever they go or whatever strange fate befalls them. For she is 
part of them in her greatness as well as her failings, and they are mirrored 
in those deep eyes of hers that have seen so much of life’s passion and joy 
and folly, and looked down into wisdom’s well.’?° India’s “old witchery” 
held his heart and with the hoops of hard-earned love he had clasped him- 
self to all her children who might and did sometimes evoke his disgust 
but never the hint even of disdain. At the same time he knew and he con- 
stantly reminded his people that while a people must “have a certain depth 
and certain roots somewhere”, “one cannot live in roots alone’’—these roots 
must “come out in the sun and the free air” to give sustenance, to have “a 
branching out and a flowering’”.1® Such indeed, was the balance he always 
wanted India to achieve in the setting of modern life. 

And so Jawaharlal, in his work for India and for the world, yearned 
to revive the passion for truth and beauty and freedom which gives meaning 
to life and releases the spirit of adventure, the quest, which never ends, for 
fulfilment. “Old as we are”, he told his people, “with memory stretching 
back to the early dawn of human history and endeavour, we have to grow 
young again in tune with our present time, with the irrepressible spirit and 
joy of youth in the present and its faith in the future”. It was imperative, 
he used to reiterate, that we had to come to grips with “the present, this 
life, this world, this nature which surrounds us in its infinite variety”. In 
love with our storied past, he was the farthest removed from a revivalist. 
When he found some Hindus raising the slogan of “Back to the Vedas !” 
or Muslims dreaming of an Islamic theocracy he would warn them: “Idle 
fancies, for there is no going back to the past; there is no turning back even 
if this was thought desirable. There is only one-way traffic in Time...” Thus 
it was that he stressed, as no man in India has done in his day, science as 
the wortd’s new evangel, and at the same time linked it gracefully with the 
humanities. “We must not combine spirituality and culture with privilege 
on the one hand and poverty on the other,” he told Delhi University students 
some years ago, discussing the question of standards and values. “It has 
become inevitable for us,” he said, “to fit in with the modern world of sci- 
ence and technology, and it will be dangerous for us to imagine that we 
can live apart from it. It will be equally dangerous for us to think that we 
should accept technology without those basic values which are of the es- 
sence of civilised men.” Here are questions and answers that touch the 
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roots of our being and the springs of thought and action. Jawaharlal did 
not profess to say the last word, nor should one in reason expect him to do 
so. He posed similar other questions and could not quite stay for the 
answers : “We inherit this whole past of India with its glory and its failures. 
We are part of it; we cannot and must not deny it. But can we live in that 
past? We have to live in the present and mould the future.”!8 Latterly, 
he used often to commend Vinoba Bhave’s dictum about science and spiri- 
tuality being the twin panacea of the world’s ills. He knew, however, that 
there could not, and there need not even be,!? “a final solution of all our con- 
flicts—conflicts of the body and of the mind—a last frozen synthesis which 
would spell the end of life as man has known and loved it. And he found 
solace in the wisdom and beauty that man has stored even against the ruin 
of many of his hopes and beliefs and aspirations. 

It appears, from an interesting recent report, that Rabindranath Tagore 
once remarked, in conversation, that modern India, proud of her past but 
somewhat weighed down by its immensity, a little unsure about herself 
yet aware that she could not do without an acceptance of the spirit of 
science, was more truly represented by Jawaharlal than by Gandhi. For 
the latter the poet had the highest esteem, and he thought Gandhi did re- 
present the soul of India, but in the sense of its being timeless, that is, not 
limited by the conditions set by the past or the present, which he had tried 
to transcend by an ascetic devotion to Truth and a passion for service to 
fellow beings. This talk was conveyed, one learns, after Tagore’s “death to 
Gandhi who “half in jest and half in earnest” said that Tagore had been 
“wholly wrong”, for Gandhi could live happily and usefully in an Indian 
village while Jawaharhal, something of an “Englishman”, would find his 
time and talents wasted in such surroundings since he would feel “bogged 
down by the smallness of the task immediately on hand”. It is true that 
Jawaharlal, unlike Gandhi, was an intellectual who needed a broad world- 
view in order to be able to see “his immediate practical involvement in its 
proper perspective’. He had an impatience with the inertia and the semi- 
contented vacuity which he often saw around him in India. Garfdhi had 
a more capacious tolerance, perhaps thought medicority and even mindless- 
ness a virtue, and had, as Gokhale once observed, the capacity of turning 
heroes out of clay—a quality which Jawaharlal never possessed or even 
worried about. There is no doubt that Gandhi achieved, in, difficult con- 
ditions, a peculiar identification with his own people, but in the manner of 
the saint rather than the revolutionary, concerned more with the spiritual than 
with the secular virtues. Jawaharlal, on his part, did achieve substantial 
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identification with the people—he would not have been loved so deeply 
and almost instinctively otherwise—but it was an identification on the mental 
level, not “‘on the level of daily living”. Even so the people came to think 
of him also as having the “healing touch” that Gandhi possessed. Perhaps 
like a sculptor who is necessarily somewhat aloof, and yet sees in stone the 
outlines of the image he seeks to carve, Jawaharlal saw in the people their 
unfolding potentialities which he valued greatly. Thus in fact, while facing 
an enormous concourse he spoke to every man—it was always a dialogue, 
as someone once said, never a harangue. For in spite of a certain detach- 
ment he gave to his people, without reference to caste or class or colour or 
creed, not only his heart but his hand and every other faculty of service. 
To the world he offered his understanding and his friendship, but to India 
he gave his all. 

He did it without the sheer certitude of a saint ; it was not so much an 
ethical imperative as an entirely human response. Thus, unlike Gandhi 
who in crucial matters would justify himself only to himself, Jawaharlal would 
seek justification not only of himself to himself but to all others. He had 
the truly democratic instinct of being answerable for whatever his stand or 
his policy involved. He wrote, not only because of the writer’s itch, and 
he spoke incessantly, because he had many things to propound and explain 
and get across to the people. Once referring to the stupendous refugee 
problem and the enormities that had followed in the wake of Partition, 
he said ithe (Provisional) Parliament: “In fact, I have often wondered why 
the people of India put up with people like me who are connected with the 
governing of India after all that has happened during the last few months. 
I am not quite sure that if I had not been in the government I would put up 
with my government.” A few years later, when a member of Parliament 
reminded him of his earlier resolve to put an end to all imports of food by 
April 1952, he answered frankly : “I regret that my words have been falsi- 
fied and I feel thoroughly ashamed that what was almost a pledge to the 
country has been broken.’*! Indeed, almost every speech of his was an 
elaboratjon, because he did have things to explain and he would explain 
them—patiently, though his mental processes were quick and he was not 
a patient person. “We have to burry”, he wrote nearly twenty years ago, 
“for the time at our disposal is limited and the pace of the world grows even 
swifter.”?? Towards the end of his life he would tell his colleagues of the 
need for “hurry”, for there was little time to lose. He could not, however, 
overcome the factors which forced a drastic lessening of the pace that was 
wanted. Gentle, hardly ever stern, and far too forgiving, he failed his 
obligations to history in this regard. Long ago he had spoken of “equal 
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economic justice and opportunity for all’’, adding the warning that “every- 
thing that comes in the way will have to be removed gently if possible and for- 
cibly if necessary’’."* He did not ever give up this understanding, but his 
achievement fell far short of it. 

In November 1937, there appeared in the Calcutta monthly Modern 
Review an article by Jawaharlal under the pseudonym of Chanakya, where 
in somewhat puckish vein he analysed himself. “Jawaharlal cannot become 
a fascist,” he wrote, “and yet he has all the makings of a dictator in him— 
vast popularity, a strong will directed to a well-defined purpose, energy, 
pride, organisational capacity, ability, hardness, and with all his love of the 
crowd, an intolerance of others and a certain contempt for the weak and the 
inefficient’. Again, “he calls himself a democrat and a socialist, and no 
doubt he does so in earnestness, but every psychologist knows that the mind 
is ultimately slave to the heart and that logic can always be made to fit in 
with the desires and irrepressible urges of man. A little twist and Jawahar- 
lal might turn a dictator sweeping aside the paraphernalia of a slow-moving 
democracy.”*4 Perhaps knowledge is dangerous, the first forbidden fruit, 
and knowing oneself, after a certain limit, paralyses action. Jawaharlal 
knew himself so well that he checked “his overmastering desire to get things 
done, to sweep away what he dislikes and build anew” and reconciled him- 
self to the “slow processes of democracy”? which he thought he could not 
“brook for long’. He guarded himself against that “little twist” and ad- 
hered to the rails of democracy. As dictator he would have been, in all 
probability, a flop; he was not single-minded enough and was incapable of 
being ruthless and also a trifle mad. It was a good job that he did not try 
that unsavoury line, but it was a pity too that he could do little about “‘the 
slow processes of democracy”. All his talk about the changes in approach 
proved largely futile. But for him, India would have felt much less the 
winds of change that have been blowing over the world; he made us aware 
of them and also more receptive. Yet he failed his people in so far as he 
could not adequately execute the great mandate he had from them because 
he just could not be relentless enough. He was our beautiful but jneffectual 
angel, beating his luminous wings largely in vain. 

This seems to be the real significance of what Rabindranath Tagore 
once said about Jawaharlal, namely, that he was “greater than his deeds 
and truer than his surroundings”. If a catalogue is made, mechanically, 
of the many different items of his work, it adds up to what is by no means the 
measure of the man. In pre-independence days, he raised high hopes so 
often, but they were usually belied or at any rate unfulfilled. “I am quite 
of your opinion”, wrote Gandhi to Jawaharlal as early as April 1928, “that 
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some day we shall have to start a movement without the rich people and 
without the vocal educated class. But that time is not yet’’.7® Such a 
movement, unfortunately, neither Gandhi, who might be execused, nor 
Jawaharlal, who could not claim exoneration on purely Gandhian grounds, 
could never bring themselves to start, not even in 1945-46 when there was a 
splendid opportunity, indeed, of uniting Hindus and Muslims “‘at the barri- 
cades”, and perhaps with no more than a slight risk to presuppositions 
about non-violence and about ends and means, there could have been a 
magnificent upsurge. It is pertinent also to remember that in 1938-39 a 
little less of the thraldom that Jawaharlal bore in relation to Gandhi might 
conceivably “have changed the picture of things in Indian politics, if the 
Left, with Nehru and Bose working together, had a fighting chance of pro- 
ving, if it could, its worth. On no account, again, can Jawaharlal escape his 
responsibility for failure to prevent communalism developing so that the 
Muslim demand for partition came to be thought inexorable while, a clearer 
understanding and a readiness for the sort of popular action which was an 
antidote to communalism could have achieved happier results. Except for 
a short phase in 1942, the Congress struggle shied away from the organisa- 
tion of mass militancy, and its line of least resistance led to a blind alley where 
Britain, posing as benevolent arbiter, gave us a parting kick which sundered 
our country so grievously that we have still to be licking our wounds. There 
is no questioning the achievements of independent India, but there is another . 
side to the shield. In the structure of whatever integration we have won 
there are chinks. Our secularism is frequently suspect and is threatened by 
forces that are Britain’s legacy as also the fruit of our own defaults; the 
glow of freedom remains, in spite of Nehru’s charming adjuration, still 
unlit in the hearts of our sorely tried people. And we creep uncertainly, 
instead of marching steadily, in the direction of socialism, and Jawaharlal’s 
doubts and diffidences seem to be a reminder of what was said in the Bible 
long ago: “Ifthe trumpet give an uncertain sound, who shall prepare them- 
sleves to the battle ?” He gave his people no real call, he neglected insti- 
tutitional, arrangements and he could never make up his mind about the 
stern steps that were necessary if this old country was to be built anew. 
Years ago, at the Faizpur Congress, he had spoken unforgettable words. 
“I have seen again the throbbing agony of India’s masses, the call of their 
eyes for relief from the terrible burdens they carry. That is our problem; 
all others are secondary.”*’ Jawaharlal’s people had given him a giant’s 
strength, but even for the fulfilment of his own cherished dreams he could 
not use it, when it was necessary, like a giant. 

In January 1940, Subhas Chandra Bose is reported to have said in a 
casual talk : “Jawaharlal may make a good leader or Prime Minister in 
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normal times, but in a crisis he will fail.’’*® This is not entirely an accurate 
assessment; there could be no crisis more crucial than what followed the 
partition, when communal frenzy threatened to overwhelm even the nation’s 
capital, but in many ways it was Jawaharlal’s “finest hour”. There is much 
truth in what he is said to have said about himself namely, that he often 
Jost his temper but never his nerve. And when in October-November 1962, 
China mounted the attack on India’s Himalayan outposts, Jawaharlal’s 
determination to defend the country stood out as much as the dignity with 
which he behaved. It was not easy in the temper of those days to stress, 
as he did in Parliament and outside, a kind of shining refusal to turn chau- 
vinist even as India was resolute in the defence of her sovereignty and integ- 
rity. It was no simple task, either, to steer his course in that critical period 
so that the virtues of his policy of non-alignment, which had come suddenly 
to be condemned, crudely and with all the gusto that reaction could muster, 
as so much lumber to be thrown into the scrap heap, were found before long 
to sparkle again. Even so, there were in India, with its complex backlog 
of history which cannot be easily cleared, such multitudinous problems 
that only the temper and tone of revolution could tackle them. With a 
plentiful dower of refinement, however, Jawaharlal found himself unable, 
in spite of his desire, to grapple successfully with the crudities and the cupidity 
and crime which had come to overlay the life of our country. “Continuously 
existing at several, very often anti-podal planes’’, able to inspire but not 
to “provide guidance, precisely and in detail, to provide the sense of direc- 
tion,” he “could never succeed in negotiating the incline from abstraction 
to realities’’—‘“‘a fatal deficiency for a nation-builder’’.”® 

Perhaps left to himself, Nehru would have shaped differently, but of- 
course it is impossible to conceive of a great public figure to be left to him- 
self, and one can only regret that history did not provide him with a more 
perceptive, capable and discerning company. He had necessarily to run a 
large and heterogeneous party and come to terms with elements that, in 
spite of a certain contiguity, had little real kinship with him. Also it often 
happened that at crucial times he let his mind, a very fine mind indeed, be 
made up for him by other forces with whom, ideally speaking he should 
have broken but never did. This was the result of the fixation which he 
had in regard to the Congress, a fixation which was the result both of deep 
sentimental attachment and cool political calculation. From time to time he 
would be reminded of what he could perhaps accomplish if he shed his merely 
Congress shell and acted really and truly as the nation’s leader. On this 
point, as noted before, he once wrote: “Does that not ultimately mean 
starting a new party and be limited by that? We have had many great 
men in the past who, rebelling against the caste system or something else 
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ended merely by starting a new sampradaya. To the multitude of our gods 
and goddesses and of our sects, they added a few more.”™ This is an argu- 
ment which, in the given condition of his time, cannot be brushed away, 
but it does appear that he could not think out, and in alliance with favourable 
elements, achieve in practice the methodology that was needed to move our 
immense country out of the inertia of age into the dynamic future of which 
he spoke so often. More than any other man of his stature in India, he was 
not only appalled by poverty but also revolted by it as something inconsistent 
with the self-respect and dignity of man. None was more keen on resolving 
what he called ‘India’s “split personality’? and the glaring contradiction 
between out-of-date’ social beliefs and practices and modern scientific know- 
ledge. With the utmost respect for the enduring values inherited from the 
past, he wanted India to be modern, that is to say, to be abreast of develop- 
ments in knowledge and to fashion society on the basis of that knowledge. 
Yet this man who has been a real maker of history and was engaged till 
the last of his days in ceaseless labour, virtually shrank from the basic jobs 
that were incumbent on him but which, with a peculiar fastidiousness, he 
could not undertake effectively. It has, of course, to be stressed that this 
was by no means just one great man’s default, but the result of the failure, 
in the objective conditions of India’s life, of other more powerful forces 
which could have either decisively influenced the leadership, in which Nehru 
had a large place, or perhaps gradually replaced it. 

Jawaharlal Nehru cannot be judged, however, by reference only to what 
was achieved during his tenure of power, the economic advance of the 
country and the place of India in the comity of nations. He is entitled to 
be judged by history in the light of what he did and sought further to 
do “to free the minds of men and set them in movement, to release his people 
from the grip of a parochial nationalism and choking allegiences that dimi- 
nished man’’.®! He made many mistakes, no doubt, but they were due, in 
general, to the defects of his qualities. In pre-independence days, when 
fighting the fissiparous forces that, with the—blessings of imperialism, 
brought about the Partition of India, he was not realist enough to see what 
he did not wish to see in the communal picture. However, even as he chided 
the then Muslim League for its misguided petulance and asked it to “line 
up...with the Congress in the struggle for freedom his generosity and patent 
sincereity was never in doubt. In the post-independence period he placed 
before his people, the vision, the ideal and the perspectives of socialism, 
but he was not realist enough to call sternly for the social discipline and 
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even austerity which an underdeveloped country had necessarily to practise 
on a wide and somewhat égalitarian basis if the requisite economic advance 
was to be achieved without unconscionable delay. Too often the native 
hue of his resolution was sicklied over with the pale cast of thought, and he 
thought also in flashes that came to him naturally and without the cool 
and collected concentration which could have been a corrective to the some- 
what loose and tenuous poetic quality of his conclusions. He has a horror 
of orthodoxy of every sort and the doctrinal dogmatism which, as a factor 
in social evolution, has ° great deal to answer for, but often a certain amor- 
phousness and lack of positivity, which could be pretty but was none the 
less banal, crept to bis thought and inhibited action. Even so, whether in 
the right or in error, there was in him a luminous quality for in whatever was 
evil he never would acquiesce, and to the end he was the non-conformist, 
determined to find the answer to the problems of his India, gifted with vision 
that is life-giving and a passionate concern for its fulfilment moving for- 
ward, even in his most passive moments, on account of his own dynamic 
commitment to ever widening perspectives. “I am sorry in a way I will not 
be there to see and share”, he once said, “the new dimension to the human 
mind” introduced by the stupendous recent advances in science and tech- 
nology.” And yet, without self-pity or false pride, he spoke to students 
of Allahabad University : “I may have only a few years to live and the 
only ambition I have is that to the end of my days I shall work my hardest 
and then when I have done my jobs there is no need to bother about me 
further’’.58 

To the very end he laboured, taking on burdens that would have bro- 
ken the back of most other people. And he worried, particularly as he felt 
he might not have much longer to live, that he had “promises to keep” to 
his people and to posterity, and there were miles and miles to go before 
he could call it a day. No less than his critics he was conscious of vast 
tasks still] undone, but he knew no way, consistently with his convictions 
and his view of men and things, along which he could go ahead faster and 
without damage to the values that the cherished. Here, indeed, lĝy his his- 
toric failure—the failure to achive change for fear of the price that might have 
had to be paid and in deep concern for the right means so that future was 
not to be garish and crude. More than most people in position of power, 
he gave thought always to the paramount problem of our age, that of the 
transition to the new society. He knew that in class society one finds release 
of the spirit in falling back into worlds of one’s own, in art and in the illumi- 
nation of knowledge and of sensitive perception but that when society is 
purged of the dross of ages, one wakes, as it were, into a common world of 
air and light, a world which is the patented preserve of no élite but belongs 
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to all. He knew also that the transition was difficult and prolonged and pain- 
ful and yet had to be made, for the very meaning of history lay in such 
human, and often necessarily fallible, endeavour. He knew he had great 
authority, which he could not run away from nor could lay aside like a wad 
of notes, and this authority needed to be wielded for helping, in India and 
abroad, the advance of man towards a world awake. Here, again, his 
knowledge and his sensitive perception proved a drag, for he was timorous 
of the zigzags in the road to revolution, the chasms that from time to time 
gaped along the way, and the cost involved in making the toilsome journey. 
It may be that history will judge him harshly, but for his own people who 
have known something of his mind and heart the task of judgement is not 
so simple. If he shrank from jobs set him relentlessly by history, he did it 
not by reason of guile and petty calculation but by reason of the love he 
bore mankind. 

There is a remarkable letter, dated November 6, 1937, which Amrita 
Sher Gil, whose death at a young age was a great loss to India and to the 
world of painting, wrote to Jawaharlal. Thanking him for a copy of his 
autobiography, she wrote: “As a rule, I dislike biographies or autobio- 
graphies. They ring false pomopsity or exhibitionism. But I think I will 
like yours. You are able to discard your halo occasionally. You are capa- 
ble of saying “When I saw the sea for the first time’ when others would say 
‘When the sea saw me the first time !’ Then she added: “I should like to 
have known you better... I am always attracted to people who are integral 
enough to be inconsistent without discrepancy and who don’t trail vicious 
threads of regret behind them. 

“I don’t think that it is on the threshold of life that feels chaotic, it 
is when one has crossed the threshold that one discovers that things which 
looked simple and feelings that left simple are infinitely tortuous and 
complex. That isit only in inconsistency that there is any consistency. 

“But of course you have an orderly mind. 

“T don’t think you were interested in my painting really. You looked 
at my pictures without seeing them. 

“You are not hard. You have got a mellow face. I like your face, 
it is sensitive, sensual and detached at the same time... 34 

Here is an eloquent little etching, which could come only from the 
hands of a consummate artist. It stands by itself, incapable of being improved 
upon and an index to the fascinating mountains—in Jawaharlal’s mind. Can 
man that is born of woman ever look straight into his soul? Jawaharlal 
at least tried sometimes, but he could not always, and was driven, as 
humanity has been so often, to make shifts, but could never entirely satisfy. 

Once travelling in a plane in view of our great Himalayan peaks he 
looked out in childlike glee, and when someone told him he liked best the 
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graceful outlines of Kanchanjangha, Jawaharlal quickly retorted that he did 
not, he preferred Everest in its austerity. With the years he had attained 
a certain quietude which was to be the foundation of his strength when awe- 
some responsibilities had developed upon him. Along with it was a simple 
joy of living which lit up everything around him, for example when he was 
with children. For them, he once said, he always had time and not for adults. 
And the child in him would well up in children’s company, suddenly and in 
unalloyed happiness, as when, after a performance before childen by practised 
sword-players, he grabbed the weapon and merrily brandished it while every- 
body, with every worry banished for the moment, heartily rejoiced. It 
was a special feeling for life, again, which drew him towards animals, pining 
for the health of a sick bony panda, or showing friends how his tiger cub, 
asking to be fondled, purred in his arms. And his delicate courtesy, 
which never failed, was evidence of the respect in which, deep down in his 
heart, he held his fellow men. No doubt he had a temper which, till a few 
years before his death, would often break out, but there was in it no malice; 
it was like a sudden shower which cleansed, as it were, the atmosphere. 

He often disclaimed a special aesthetic capacity, and even while giving 
his views would add modestly that he knew little about such things as painting 
and sculpture. Even so, it was a treat, for instance, to hear him explain to 
a stolidly dense audience of members of Parliament that the portrait of a 
national leader which he was forever unveiling (and at which his hearers chafed 
for they thought it was not a good enough likeness) was in fact a real work 
of art. He could not prevent many vulgar things being done—after all, he 
could not do everything that was needed—~but it was to him alone that one 
could turn when in anguish over something that was vulgar and vandalistic, 
whether it was in the capital city or in far-off Nagarjuna Konda. Strangely 
also, it was to him alone that one could turn in order to save a precious 
cricket pitch or an old wall with the moss of mgtory gathered on to it or 
a noble avenue of trees. 

He was, like everybody else in his position, not impervious to flattery, 
especially by plausible persons who could be somewhat articulate “and smart 
in their ways. He had a weakness for people who did not wear our usual 
Indian mantle of sloppiness and a peculiar (and perhaps only apparent) 
insipidity of mind. He had “an acute dislike for illness and feebleness” — 
he said once, and not just in an irritable mood, “I do not sympathise with 
anybody’s illness,’*® This was for no lack of feeling, but to stress his 
deep distaste for sloth of every description. Sometimes, however, again 
like most great men, he would lend his ears to be poisoned by carriers of 
tales; one thinks, in this connection, of the peculiar case of K. F. Nariman 
mentioned by Maulana Azad, or of the unfortunate, self-defeating attrac- 
tion-cum-repulsion relationship which had grown between Subhas Chandra 
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Bose and Jawaharlal Nehru. He was self-critical enough, but he had at 
bottom a fierce pride which indeed he needed to sustain himself, which was 
not the same thing as self-righttousness though sometimes very near to it. 
There was about him no super-humanity, nothing of the element which 
made Gandhi, in spite of his overflowing humanity, a denizen not so much 
of this planet as of another. Jawaharlal had his foibles, and it may be that 
he failed the bigger tests of history, but he won his people’s trust and even 
more their affection in such measure as comes only to the best among our 
species. 

Till as long as our sensibility endures, we cannot cease to cherish the 
memory of this gem of aman. Perhaps Mother India, as she received in 
her bosom the ashes of her child, wished she had given even more of her love. 
For till the very end he carried a certain loneliness and the stubbornness 
of a somewhat wayward infant, yearning wordlessly for love’s authority 
which for years, alas, none dared exert. . 

Of no man can more be said than it can be said of Jawaharlal Nehru ; 
our world is a better place on account of his having lived in it. If a man 
can conquer death, as the Aitareya Brahmana tells us, he had done it. He 
belongs now to the ages, the famed aeons of Indian history. As he said of 
his master when Gandhi died, “let us be worthy of him”. 


* The above is the concluding chapter of Professor Mukerjee’s book The Giant 
Collossus—A Study of Nehru to be published by Manisha Gianthalaya, Calcutta .on 
14 November, 1964 on the occasion of the 75th birth anniversary of Pandit Nehru. 

—Editor. 


India’s Role in the Struggle Against 
Apartheid 


Y.M. Dadoo 


THE SIX-WEEK tour of India which J. B. Marks and J undertook on behalf 
of the Congress movement of South Africa at the invitation of the Indian 
Association for Afro-Asian Solidarity was a great success and helped to cement 
further the solidarity of the people of India with their sruggling non-white 
brothers of South Africa. 

The tour reflected in no uncertain manner the deep anxiety and grave 
concern with which the Indian people were following the tragic fate of the 
oppressed people of South Africa under the tyrannical, white supremacist 
regime of Dr. Verwoerd. 

No one was left in any doubt that our presence in this great land was 
made the occasion by the Central and State governments, the ruling Congress 
Party, the Socialist, Communist and other political parties, as well as, by the 
trade union movement and civic and student bodies, to demonstrate the 
warm and affectionate feelings of the Indian nation for the heroic freedom 
fighters of our country, South Africa. 

The people, everywhere we went, at all the meetings we addressed on 
our tour, were deeply moved and stirred by the vivid and graphic exposition 
of the life of the non-white people given by my colleague, one of the outstand- 
ing veteran leaders of the African National Congress of South Africa. In 
calm and measured terms he laid bare the pent-up feelings of the,14 million 
victims of the soul-destroying and body-crippling policies and practices of 
Apartheid and white domination. 

“How can we help ?’’ was what the audiences wanted to know— 
eager to find out how they could assist more tangibly in the struggle to topple 
over this vicious system which held South African non-whites in bondage. 
“After all, our government was the very first one to break-off trade and dip- 
lomatic relations with South Africa as far back as 1946”, they exclaimed. 
The Nehru Government was the first member-state to raise the issue of 
Apartheid as a world problem at the General Assembly of the United Nations 
and has subsequently continued to support most vigorously U. N. action for 
total sanctions and the release of all South African political prisoners. ‘“‘Is 
there anything more we can do ?”’ asked the listeners. 
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It is true that India has done and is still doing a great deal to help our 
people in their just cause for basicand elementary human rights and freedom. 
The name of Mahatma Gandhi and Jawaharlal Nehru will for ever remain 
ingrained in the hearts of our people as the redoubtable champions of their 
cause and we are forever thankful to India for her steadfast support for our 
struggle. However, knowing the vast potential strength that India still pos- 
sesses in assisting the worldwide struggle against colonialism and racialism, 
we make this fervent plea for more vigorous, more concrete and more pur- 
poseful action in the new situation of terror and civil war created by the 
use of naked brute force by the South African Government against the de- 
mocratic forces of our country. 

Today, no opponent of Apartheid is safe. Mini and his two associates 
together with 40 other freedom fighters are awaiting the execution of death 
sentences passed on them.* Nelson Mandela, Walter Sisulu and his Rivonia 
colleagues are serving sentences of life imprisonment and many thousands 
more are behind prison bars for terms ranging up to as much as twentyfive 
years. Hundreds are held in solitary confinement without trial under the 
notorious 90-day No-Trial Law, in terms of which a man can be held inde- 
finitely and subjected to savage torture reminiscent of Hitlerite Germany. 

The country is governed by the gun and the baton. The people have 
been left no alternative but to resort to militant struggle. The choice before 
them is either submission to serfdom or armed revolt. As Walter Sisulu 
said in court in the Rivonia Trial. ‘“‘t hate the destruction of property and 
| hate the loss of life even more. But I am a realist, and | realise that the 
African people have a moral right to revolt against oppression.” 

The question we are called upon to answer is, “What more can the 


Indian people do to help in these circumstances ?’’ We offer the following 
concrete measures. 


l. Help the United Nations in its efforts to impose total economic sanc- 
tions against South Africa. 

The United Nations resolved two years ago that every member state 
should impose economic sanctions. Mr. Mongi Slim, the Tunisian Foreign 
Minister in opening the International Conference on Economic Sanctions 
Against South Africa, warned that ‘‘Economic sanctions are the last possible 
way of defeating apartheid peacefully”. 

Almost fifty member-states of the U. N. including all the independent 
states of Africa, and India and several of the Asian states have already com- 
plied with the terms of the U.N. resolution and broken off trade and other 
relations with South Africa. 


However, the key to the successful implementation of sanctions is in 


* Since the article was received news has come of the savage execution of these death 
sentences in defiance of world opinion. 
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the hands of Britain and the U.S.A. who are the main trading partners of 
South Africa and who help to sustain and nurture her economy. 

We urge upon the Government of India to exert all its influence and 
power together with the African and other states to prevail upon the govern- 
ments of both these countries to take immediate and urgent steps to comply 
with the U.N. resolution on sanctions. 

The new British Government is already committed to total arms em- 
bargo on South Africa. The stern warning issued by the Labour Govern- 
ment of Harold Wilson to the white racist Smith Government of Southern 
Rhodesia against any unilateral declaration of independence is a welcome 
sign of the change for the better in British policy in Southern Africa. Never- 
theless, in order to deal successfully with the treasonable and inhuman acts 
of the white minority racist regime in Southern Rhodesia it is vitally neces- 
sary to take simultaneous action against South Africa, since she constitutes 
the main base of operation for the perpetuation and maintenance of white 
rule and colonial domination in the whole of Southern Africa including the 
Portuguese colonial territories of Angola and Mozambique. 

Britain should be made to realise the fact that she cannot hope to 
maintain friendly relations with the rest of Africa and the newly developing 
countries of the world if she continues to sustain the despicable Verwoerd 
regime in South Africa by her economic and financial ties. 


2. Call for the Reprieve of Death Sentences on Mini and Others and 
for the Release of all Political Prisoners. 

The tempo of protests and demands for saving the lives of Mini and 
his two associates and the release of Nelson Mandela and all the political 
prisoners must not only be maintained but increased’ by getting the political 
parties, student bodies and the entire trade union movement to bring still 
greater pressure on the South African Government. 


3. Help to Make the U. N. Appeal for Aid to the Victims of Apartheid 
a Reality. . 

The General Assembly’s Special Committee on Apartheid issued an 
appeal on Octoer 26 to all U.N. members to make urgent and generous con- 
tributions to help families of South Africans persecuted for their opposition 
to apartheid. 

This appeal could not have been more timely. The families of thou- 
sands of freedom fighters imprisoned, banned, banished, exiled and detained 
and tortured under the 90-day No-Trial Law are destitutes without food, 
clothing and the wherewithal to pay rents and their children have to go 
without education, 

We appeal to the Government and people of India to make substantial 
contributions. We hope that foreign exchange and currency regulations 
will not be allowed to stand in the way for this purpose. 
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4. Assist the Struggle of the South African People Financially and 
Materially 

It is most gratifying for us to convey to our people that the setting-up 
of an office of the African National Congress in New Delhi has now been made 
possible as a result of the initiative taken by the Indian Association for Afro- 
Asian Solidarity and the blessing given to the project by the Government 
ment and people of India. 

Through this office we hope to keep the public of India acquainted with 
the latest developments in South Africa and also to keep in close touch with 
the Central Government, the national and trade union organisations and 
civic bodies in order to seek their support, moral, financial and material, 
as required from time to time. 


FAREWELL AND MANY THANKS 


We leave the shores of India overwhelmed by the warm welcome and 
wonderful hospitality accorded to us during our stay here by the Govern- 
ment and the public alike. We are deeply thankful to all concerned, the 
Prime Minister and the Central Government, the Chief Ministers and Govern- 
ments of all the States which we visited, the Mayors and the civic bodies, 
leaders and members of political parties and trade unions, student groups, 
eminent personages in many walks of life and last but not the least, Dr. Tara- 
chand and the Indian Association for Afro-Asian Solidarity. 

As a result of our meeting with the Prime Minister and our tour of 
India, we take away with us the abundant assurance from the leaders and 
people of India that they will stand with us through thick and thin until 
we have eliminated the scourge of racialism and white domination from the 
life of South Africa. 


LONG LIVE INDO-SOUTH AFRICAN SOLIDARITY ! 
LONG LIVE AFRO-ASIAN SOLIDARITY ! 


LONG LIVE WORLD SOLIDARITY AGAINST COLONIALISM AND 
RACIALISM ! | 


AMANDLA NGAWETHU ! MAYIBUYE AFRIKA ! 


Disarmament Negotiations Upto date 


Satya M. Rai 


"Tue prosrem of disarmament has engaged the attention of a cross-section 
of world opinion for a number of years, but never had it been taken up as 
seriously as today. The idea has gripped the imagination of the people 
in view of the growing dread of nuclear war. It is clear now that “a single 
thermo-nuclear war would put the existence of organised human society 
into question. A series of such wars must surely end it.’ 

War has been condemned since the human civilisation came into exis- 
tence and still it remained a powerful means to settle disputes and establish 
the superiority of one nation over the other. Armaments have been used as 
“instruments of policy” and disarmament was not possible so long as an 
alternative instrument of policy could be devised. The problem of disarma- 
ment is not, thus, merely a problem of liquidation of armaments but it is a 
problem of organising the world community and removing distrust and 
suspicion fromthe mind of men. But the three-fold division of the world 
into Western, Communist and non-aligned countries and the existence of 
hundreds of fully sovereign states, presents a seemingly unsurmountable 
difficulty to come to any agreement on this problem. 

The recent years, nevertheless, have posed the question of disarmament 
with a force hitherto unknown. The rapid technological arms race between 
the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. in the last one decade and a half and the 
mutual dread as a consequence of nuclear war has made the people to recon- 
sider the whole issue. Initially, the possession of nuclear arms by both the 
parties was considered a deterrent to war and hardly any serious attempt 
was made to put an end to it. The recent statements by the scientists, how- 
ever, that in the rapid technological progress “there are bound to be doctrinal 
lags ... leading to heightened possibilities of serious miscalculations or 
accidents ...°* has made it clear that “any effort to prevent war through 
mere ‘deterrents’ and ‘balance of terror’ can afford no solid assurance of 
peace.” * It is also increasingly realised by both the Russians and the 
Americans that “the greater the mutual dread becomes, the more likely, 
in certain circumstances, one or the other side might be tempted to strike 


1. John Strachey On the Prevention of War, Macmillan, London, 1962, p. 22. à 


2. Saul H. Mendlovitz Legal and Political Problems of World Order, World Law Fund, 
New York, 1962, p. 53. 


3. G. Clark and L. B. Sohn World Peace Through World Law, Cambridge, 1960, p. 206. 
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first, in panic lest it itself be struck.”* Attempts are, therefore, being made 
at all levels, in the United Nations Assembly and outside to put an end to 
this monstrous system of building “mountains of arms” > — the means of 
massive destruction of the human race at the expense of forcing half the 
people of the world to live under conditions of misery. 

Disarmament, thus, is the cardinal problem that faces mankind to-day. 
It cuts accross all ideological differences in a bid to save humanity from 
the disasters of a nuclear war. For, asthe General Assembly pointed out in 
its resolution on 24 November 1961 : 

“It is a war directed not against an enemy or enemies alone, 
but also against mankind in general since the peoples of the 
world not involved in such a war will be subjected to all the 
evils generated by the use of such weapons.”’ 


The question of disarmament, therefore, cannot be taken as beneficial 
to one nation or the other, but to the world as a whole. Mr. Philips Noel- 
Baker and Lord Cecil in Britain and many other eminent people all over 
the world have devoted all their energies to this problem. The Soviet Union, 
ever since 1927, has declared that general and complete disarmament by 
mutual agreement is one of the major goals of her government. No 
government in fact, which is not fascist in character, has ever oposed the 
idea of disarmement, but hardly any progress was made towards it. 

The issue of disarmament was discussed in the League of Nations, 
but it was not permitted to go beyond the stage of comissions and commit- 
tees. After the Second World War, too, it could not make much progress. 
While the West blamed the Soviet Union for using the problem of disarma- 
ment “solely as a propaganda platform,” £ the Soviet Union charged the 
West of aggressive designs. 


I 


Theefirst serious attempt was made at the very start of the nuclear age 
in 1946 by the U.S.A. under the Oppenheimer-Lilienthal-Baruch proposals. It 
was an offer of total and perforce unilateral nuclear disarmament. It suggested 
the creation of an international agency to be called International Atomic 
Development Authority, to be set up under the United Nations and having 
wide powers. The proposal, however, was not acceptable to the Soviet 
Union for it apprehended that ILA.D.A. might put obstacles in the way 
of the development of nuclear power in the Soviet Union. They felt that 


4. John Stratchey, n. 1, p. 53. 


5. A. D. Gromyko Statement in the Conference of Eighteen-Nation Committee on Disar- 
mament (Official Document ) 19 March 1962, Geneva. 


6. Bernhard G. Bechhacfer Current History, October 1963, p. 45 (266). 
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it would be a world authority exercised over them and not an authority in 
which they could take an effective part.’ 

The major shift in the attitude towards disarmament was noticed 
when Khrushchev declared on 20 August 1953 that “There is no fatal inevi- 
tability of war’. The main difference, however, was that the Rusians 
wanted to “abolish nuclear weapons” for the Americans predominated there 
while the Americans wanted “to abolish conventional weapons” è in which 
the Russians were supreme. l 

The Anglo-French Memorandum submitted on 11 June, 1954 was a 
compromise plan which proposed both the total abolition of nuclear weapons 
and major reductions in conventional weapons. It also provided for a 
Control Organ having adequate powers of inspection on the basis of agreed 
prohibitions and regulations. 

The proposals were at once accepted by the U.S.A. which gave a chal- 
lenge to the Soviet Union to do the same if is was sincere about its talk of 
disarmament. The Russians, after initial hesitation, agreed later to make it 
the basis of discussion. On 10 May 1955, they declared acceptance of the 
proposals almost entirely regarding the man-power ceiling of between 1 and 
14 millions, synchronisation of nuclear and conventional disarmament in 
the ratio of 75-25 percent and their proposals on control. This caused a 
lot of embarrassment in the Western camp and they insisted upon a recess 
of the sub-committee. 

When the commission met again, the Western countries were not 
even prepared to discuss the subject and when persued by the Russians, the 
American delegate declared the “deals off”. In 1957, the Russians produced 
a package of partial measures of disarmament. In 1959, N. S. Khrushchev 
placed the proposal for general and complete .disarmament in four years 
before the fourteenth session of the United Nations Assembly. This gavea 
further impetus to the demand for putting an end to the arms race. 

The Western Powers produced a paper on 15 March 1960, in the 
Committee of Ten, ® but even John Strachey commenting on it said that it 
was essentially an “arms control rather than disarmament ‘paper.” 1 
Speaking about the same, N. S. Khrushchev said in the General Assembly 
on 20 September 1960 : 

“They put forward proposals which- provided neither for ge- 
neral, nor for complete disarmament, nor for any disarmament 


7. John Stratchey, n. 1, p. 153. 
.. Ibid, p. 154. 

9. The Committee of Ten consisting of representatives of Bulgaria, Canada, Czecho- 
slavakia, France, Italy, Poland, Rumania, the U. S. S. R., the U. K., North Ireland 
and the U.S. A. was appointed by the U.N. General Assembly to discuss the disar- 
mament question. It was later expanded to the 18-nation Disarmament Commission 
on 20 November 1959. 

10. John Stratchey, #.1, p. 158-9. 
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at all, but only for arms control measures, that is control 
without disarmament.” Y 

Yet another proposal was put before the Committee of Ten by the 
U.S.S.R. which aimed at general and complete disarmament through 
stages. It accepted the proposal by General de Gaulle, that disarmament 
should begin with the liquidation of the means of delivering nuclear weapons 
to the target. It also accepted the Western amendment about setting 
up a control system and the introduction of strict international control over 
all disarman ent measures, but when they heard that France was abandoning 
its own proposal and interpreted it as control of delivery vehicles instead 
of liquidation, the Soviet Union left participation in the Ten Nation 
Committee as it felt it was pointless to continue and appealed to the 
General Assembly to examine the disarmament problem more seriously. 

N. S. Khrushchev declared at the fifteenth session of the U.N. 
General Assembly : 

“It is high time to discard stratagems and subterfuges; a solution 
of the disarmament problem cannot be postponed any longer, 
the drafting of a treaty on general and complete disarmament 
cannot be delayed any more.” 1? 

The Soviet Union, therefore, proposed that the Disarmament Commit- 
tee should not be confined to the Western and Communist countries but 
it should also include the non-aligned nations. Accordingly the 18-nation 
Committee was appointed with the addition of representatives of the follo- 
wing countries : India, Indonesia, the United Arab Republic, Ghana and 
Mexico, to the Ten-Nation Committee. 


II 


This entire background of the disarmament talks leads one to the 
inevitable conclusion that the big powers are playing the game of political 
warfare and are not interested in implementing the various schemes, 
but are engaged only in putting each other in the wrong before the bar 
of world opinion. 

It is essential, therefore, that both Russia and America must change 
their attitude which has been based on suspicion up till now, if any success 
is to be achieved in the disarmament programme. The Soviet Union, since 
its inception, has been taken by a major section of Western public opinion 
as a state dedicated to the conquest of the world for communism and, thus, 
wanting to impose her way of life upon other nations. The Soviet Union 
also, on its part, has not forgotten the attempts made by the major capi- 
talist powers to overthrow the young Soviet State in 1919-21 by open armed 


11, N. S. Khruschev’s Speeches, Soviet Land Booklets, New Delhi, 1960, p. 57. 
12. Ibid., p. 104. l 
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intervention and its non-recognition for a decade after its coming to power. 
But this phase is over now. While the Soviet Union has repeatedly declared ` 
that it did not believe in exporting revolution and that the struggle for 
communism “is not waged between countries but...inside each country, 
between the classes,” 13 the West, too, forced mainly by the very strength 
and size of the communist societies has come to accept the communist 
system as an inevitable political factor in the community. of nations. 

Besides, the huge amount of money that is being spent in the prepa- 
ration of war and piling up of thermo-nuclear weapons which may never 
be used, is becoming more and more intolerable to the people, parti- 
cularly when it has been stated by the economists that even ifa fraction of 
the money spent on the armaments is diverted towards the cause of develop- 
ment, it will usher in a new era of prosperity and plenty. This, along with 
other factors, has:been responsible for the emergence of a new “attitude 
transcending both national and ideological loyalties, an attitude of mind 
essentially concerned to inhabit this narrow planet.” ™ 

The appoinment of the 18-nation Committee (actually 17, for France 
is not participating in its deliberations) and the ‘Joint Statement of Agreed 
Principles for Disarmament Negotiations’ of 20 September 1961 by the 
U.N. Assembly is a pointer to this change of attitude. The Assembly 
appealed to all the member states to cooperate in reaching an early agree- 
ment in a bid to save humanity from a nuclear war. It also hoped that the 
Committee would be able to negotiate measures which would build up 
mutual trust and confidence—the absence of which has proved a serious 
handicap in achieving disarmament. 

It was also felt by the Soviet Union and many other countries, that 
only a radical solution of the disarmament problem could ope an end to the 
arms race. 


ill l 
The Current Soviet Plan on Disarmament, submitted to the 18-Nation 
Disarmament Committee in March 1962, is directed towards a speedy solu- 
tion of the disarmament problem. the Plan is a comprehensive one. It hasa 
preamble, eleven chapters and forty-eight articles, entailing a programme for 
general and complete disarmament iw a period of four years in three stages. 
First Stage: Article 4 of the Plan calls upon thes states to. nae 
in the course of the first stage : 

_the simultaneous elimination of all means of TET 

aadear weapons and of all foreign troops from these territories, 

and to reduce their armed forces, conventional armaments 


13. Ibid, p. 96.. 
14. John Stratchey, nl. p. 303. 
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and their production and military expenditures.” 

- Article 11, Chapter II lays down that the force level for the United 
States of America and the Soviet Union shall be fixed at 1,700,000 men. 
It aims at reducing the conventional weapons and further spread of nuclear 
weapons, prohibition of nuclear tests and measures to strengthening the 
capacity of the United Nations to ensure international peace and security. 

The implementation of the first stage, however, will start six months 
after the Treaty comes into force. During this period the International Disar- 
mament Organisation 1° will be set up. The duration of the first stage shall 
be fifteen months. In the course of the last three months of the first stage, 
the I.D.O. shall review the results of the implementation of the first stage 
measures with a view to report to the states that are parties to the Treaty as 
well as to the Security Council and the General Assembly. 

The Soviet Plan, thus, does not envisage a revision of the U.N. Charter 
and reorganisation of the United Nations as is given under the Clark and Sohn 
proposals. Instead, the Plan suggests organisation of the I.D.O. under the 
aegis of the Security Council. The preparatory stage of the former is of 
only six months, while the latter prosposes two years for the same. 

The implementation of the measures in the first stage will mean that 
no nation will have any military missiles and military aircraft capable of 
carrying atomic and hydrogen bombs, nor any warships adapted for this 
purpose or any other means that could be used for delivering nuclear war- 
heads to the target. This, however, was amended later, as a concession to 
the Western objection that it will endanger the security of states. 

Second Stage: In the course of the second stage, states parties to 
the Treaty, shall. undertake the complete elimination of nuclear and other 
weapons of mass destruction as well as further reduction of their armed 
forces, conventional armaments and their production and military expendi 
ture.. Chapter V, Articles 22 and 23, lay down the process for the elimina- 
tion of stocks of nuclear, chemical, biological and radiological weapons 
and control over such measures. Chapter VI, articles 24, 25 and 26 explain 
the process for further reduction of armed forces, conventional armaments 
and military expenditures and control over these measures. Chapter YN 
describes the measures to safeguard the security of states. The duration of 
the second stage shall also be ñfteen months. During the last three months 
of the second stage, the I.D.O. shall again review the results of the implemen- 
tation of this stage. 

Third Stage: In the course of the third stage, the states shall under- 
take to fully disband all their armed forces and thereby complete the elimina- 
tion of the military machinery of States. Part IV, Chapter IX, Articles 31, 


15. Conference of the Eighteen-Nation Committee of Disarmament, ENDC/2, 19 March, 
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32, 33, 34 and 35 explain the process for the abolition of armed forces and 
conventional armaments, complete cession of military production, 
abolition of military establishments, abolition of military conscription and 
military training and prohibition of the appropriation of funds for military 
purposes. Chapter X lays down the measures to safeguard the security 
of states and to maintain international peace. It provides for contingent 
of police equipped with light fire arms whose strength shall be determined 
under the treaty with a view to maintain internal order, safeguarding the 
frontiers and the personal security of citizens. ` The list of plants producing 
such arms, their quotas and types for each party to the Treaty shall be speci- 
fied. in a special agreement. 

Control Measures: Allthe disarmament measures from start to finish 

shall be carried out under strict and effective international control namely : 

(a) A preparatory Committee shall be set up once the Treaty is signed 
to carry through practical measures towards establishing an 
international organisation for control over general and complete 
disarmament. 

(b) The control organisations shall be set up within the framework 
of the United Nations the moment the agreement comes into 
existence. It shall consist of all the signatories to the agreement 
whose representatives shall meet periodically in conference to 
consider the problems related to the enforcement of effective 
control over disarmament. The conference shall elect a Control 
Council consisting of permanent and non-permanent members 
which will have its bodies in all the countries represented. 
The Control Council shall consist of representatives from the 
socialist, western and neutral countries. All matters of substance 
shall be decided by a two-third majority and procedural matters 
will be taken up by a simple majority of votes. 

(c) The Control Council shall exercise the actual control system, draft 
instructions and make a timely study and interpretation of 
incomimg reports. The nations shall inform the Control Council 
of their armed forces and armaments. 

(d) The control organisation shall have their personnel in all the coun- 
tries—parties to the agreement, this personnel being engaged 
on an international basis with due account for the principle of 
equitable geographical distribution and in accordance with the 
provisions of the Treaty. 

The Control organisation shall station its inspectors on the territories 
of the countries and each signatory to the agreement shall 
undertake to ensure the timely unobstructed access for controllers 
and inspection groups within its territory to any point where 
disarmament measures subject to supervision will be under way, 
or to any area where on-the-spot inspection of such measures 
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will be taking place. 

(e) The staff of the Control organisation will enjoy such privileges 
and immunities on the territory of each party to the agreement as 
are required for the independent and unobstructed excercise of 
control over the enforcement of the disarmament agreement. 

(© All the expenses of the international control organisation shall 
be defrayed out of the finances allocated by the signatories to 
the Treaty. 

The Control organisation shall have powers consistent with the scope 

‘and character of the disarmament measures. During the first stage, inter- 
national on-the-spot control will be established over the liquidation of rocket 
weapons, war planes and surface warships and submarines and other means. 
The Control organisation will have the right to inspect freely all enterprises, 
plants, factories and shipyards which formerly were used fully or partially 
for manufacturing rockets, planes, surface warships, submarines and other 
means of delivering nuclear weapons in order to prevent the organisation 
of clandestine production of armaments which could be used as carriers of 
atomic and nuclear weapons. Among other things, the organisation shall 
have also unobstructed access to the documents dealing with the national 
budget appropriations for military purposes and also to all the decisions of 
national legislative and executive bodies on this subject. The inspection 
groups, delegated by the Control organisation shall have the right to make a 
comperhensive inspection of rocket devices launched for peaceful reasearch 
purposes and to be present at the launching. 

During the second stage and third stage, too, the Control organisation 
shail send controllers for on-the-spot inspection to supervise the destruction 
of all the available stocks of nuclear, chemical and biologival weapons and 
disbanding of the war ministries, general staff, all military and militarised 
establishments and organisations and the cessation of military training and 
any other form of military activity. After the programme of general and 
complete disarmament is completed, the Control organisation shall continue 
in being and shall effect constant supervision over the way the nations will 
fulfil the commitments they have assumed. The signatory nations shall 
inform the Control organizations of the points of deployment of police 
(militia) contingent, their strength at every point (area), as well as of all the 
movement of sizeable police (militia) contingents in the vicinity of national 
frontiers. It shall also carry through measures to safeguard peace and 
security in conformity with the United Nations Charter. The nations 
shall undertake to place units out of the police (militia) contingents remaining 
at their disposal at the service of the Secutity Council whenever necessary. 

As the programme of disarmament and reduction of the military ex- 
penses of the nations will be carried out, part of the resources shall be used 
for economic assistance to underdeveloped countries. 
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The Plan has been studied and discussed thread-bare since the day of 
its submission, It is difficalt to review the comments and criticisms of all 
the nations. Suffice it to say that it was welcomed by a large number of 
non-aligned and underdeveloped states. The Western powers and the 
United States, however, raised a number of objections. They argued that 
the destruction of all atomic and hydrogen weapons vehicles in the first 
stage, together with the liquidation of military bases on foreign territory 
would result in upsetting the strategic balance in the world in favour of the 
Soviet Union, would place the European countries forming part of the NATO 
at a disadvantage and would deprive the United States of the possibility 
of ensuring the speedy defence of these countries. Besides, some of the 
non-aligned countries also expressed their apprehension that the destruction 
of nuclear weapons vehicles will put such states like France and China, with 
their declared objective of going ahead with nuclear programme, in a position 
of advantage and they may endanger the security of their reighbours and 
weaker states. 

The Soviet Union, with a view to meet these objections, has made 
a series of concessions. Mr. Gromyko proposed in the eighteenth session of 
the U.N. General Assembly that limited contingents of certain categories of 
missiles should be retained by the United States and the Soviet Union exclu- 
sively in their own territories until the end of the third stage of the disar- 
mament. It is these retained missiles which are described as the “nuclear 
umbrella” as they are intended to provide an additional gurantee of security 
during the period of disarmament. . 

Another point of difference between the two countries (the Soviet and 
the Clark proposals) in regarding dismantling of national armies. The 
United States insists that the liquidation of armies should come only 
after international institutions have been set up all over the world to guide 
the processes of peaceful change and ensure that no nation commits aggres- 
sion. The Soviet Union, however, is of the opinion that the véry act of 
disarmament will bring peace and that it is sufficient to maintain national 
contingents which will be at the disposal of the United Nations but subject 
to the veto of the permanent members of the Security Council. 

The Soviet Union, in addition, is also prepared to have detailed exa- 
mination of the concrete problems involved in eliminating nuclear delivery 
means with one stipulation that the “umbrella principle”? is accepted as a 
basis. 

The Soviet Government has also agreed to discuss the question of 
reduction of military budgets and that 10 to 15 percent cuts will not apply 
in equal measures to big countries and small. The cuts will begin with 
the military powers and the position of each country will be taken up 
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separately?” 

Furthermore, the Soviet Union favours the new proposal for a nuclear- 
free zone in central Europe and the G.D.R. — a plan under which the two 
German states would renounce nuclear weapons. It has also agreed to 
“accept a phased destruction of bombers provided the U.S.A. agrees in 
principle to destruction of all bombers.’ The Soviet Union, nevertheless, 
has made it clear that the NATO Plan for a multilateral nuclear force 
would do : 

“irreparable damage to the disarmament discussions and to 
non-dissemination of nuclear weapons ... (it) would give the 
west-German revenge faction access to nuclear weapons, was 
incompatible with agreement on their non-proliferation.” '° 

The Western powers, however, do not want to remove their bases 
from the NATO countries. 

There are, thus, four problems in the words of Sir Paul Mason, still 
to be resolved; areement on the size of the deterrent, agreement on the nature 
of the deterrent, differences on the rate and phasing of reductions and peace 
keeping arrangements.” 

The points on which there is immediate mutual interest in reaching 
agreement are four; measures against the possibility of a surprise attack, 
non-dissemination of nuclear weapons, embargo on the production of fissio- 
nable material for military usage and bonfire of bombers. 

The problem of disarmament, thus is still nowhere near solution. 
What is needed most to-day is an improvement in the political climate. A 
number of difficulties which appear insurmountable at the moment, may be 
resolved given a better atmosphere. 

The three agreements witnesse during the last year ; the direct commu- 
nication link between Washington and Moscow, the Partial Test Ban Treaty 
and the agreement on the Non-Stationing of Nuclear Weapons in Outer 
Space are a pointer to the existence of a favourable atmosphere. Nothing 
should be done to reverse this trend. It was with this end in view that Mr. 
V.C. Trtvedi, the Indian representative to the 18-Nation Committee said :- 

“At this initial stage in which we find ourselves to-day, we 

should particularly favour those collateral measures which 
require inspection and control to a minimum or at least to 
agreed an level.’ 74 
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He further appealed to the members to accept the new plan called 
“nuclear umbrella” instead of posing the problems. “Such acceptance”, 
he said, “could break the circumscribing circle in which we find ourselves 
to-day”. ?? 

The concept of “nuclear umbrella” was also welcomed by the 12th 
Pugwash Conference held at Udaipur (India) in February 1964 as providing 
“the necessary guarantee against agression by hidden weapons”. 

The main advantage of the Soviet Plan is that it provides a solution 
to the problem of disarmament from start to finish in the shortest period 
without any possibility of halting the process half way. 

The Clark and Sohn proposals on the other hand plan to complete the 
process in a period of twelve years including the preparatory stage of two 
years. They envisage only ten percent reduction of armaments and armed 
forces every year. Once the world decides to disarm, it should be done 
in a rapid and drastic manner instead of waiting for a long period of twelve 
years. They also propose revision of Charter and drastic changes in the 
composition and functions of the Security Council and a network of inter- 
national organisation, a project which if taken up, will take nearly a decade 
to come to agreement. 

The new round of discussions started at Geneva on 9 June 1964. 
It is difficult to come to any definite conclusion at this stage. One can only 
hope that the big nations, instead of indulging in political warfare, will take 
a positive step towards this crucial problem facing humanity and accept 
the “nuclear umbrella” proposal which has been widely supported. 

The areas of agreement arrived at uptil now on the question of disarma- 
ment between the two super-powers, have been to some extent, the result 
of the efforts of India and other non-aligned countries to bridge the gulf 
between the two powers and to accommodate their main points in their 
draft proposals. India and the other non-aligned countries believe that 
in the ultimate analysis, the responsibility for.ending the arms race and 
providing an atmosphere congenial to the disarmament agreement, rests 
with the two bigs powers. Consequently, the role of India and other un- 
committed nations has been one of acting as unofficial and sometimes un- 
wanted mediators rather than asserting as the representatives of the people 
of nearly half the world and expressing the desire for peace of the entire 
humanity (except a few maniacs) which could force even unwilling parties 
to come to some understanding to save them from the nuclear menace. 

India’s draft resolution in the U.N.O. in 1957 on the prohibition of 
all nuclear weapons tests, received support from a large number of countries. 
Many nations abstained but the number of affirmative votes and abstaining 
_ members wagenuch larger than the negative votes., In 1960 again India and 
other non-aligned countries took a leading part in the disarmament debate 
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conducted by the U.N. General Assembly and introduced two draft resolu- 
tions on the cessation of nuclear tests. Both of them were adopted with- 
out a single nagative vote with the U.S.A. abstaining. 

India has also been taking an active part in the discussions of the 18- 
nation Disarmament Commission in which 8 non-aligned nations including 
India are represented. In April 1962, the non-aligned states presented a 
joint memorandum to the Commission. The American and Soviet dele- 
gates raised serious objections when this memorandum was shown privately 
to them, but in the open plenum, the soviet aswell as Western delegates 
accepted the memorandum as the basis for further negotiations. The 
memorandum enunciated three important principles : 

1. a world-wide network of observation posts - based on existing ; 

national seismic stations, to be supplemented by agreement ; 

2. an international scientific commission preferably drawn from 

non-aligned scientists to analyse the data received from the 
seismic posts ; and 

3. recognition of the principle of one-site inspection through an 

agreed system of invitations to be extended if a country failed 
to clear up a suspicious event. 

The non-aligned countries have been critical of the Western: emand 
for too many inspections before any conclusive step towards disarmament 
and the Soviet antipathy regarding inspection. The Soviet Union, never- 
theless, relaxed later and agreed to have a limited number of inspections. 

The situation has, however, changed today to warrant a shift in the 
position taken by the non-aligned countries of trying to bring a compromise 
between the two big powers. In the United Nations, India and the other 
non-aligned nations now claim to have 45 solid votes. The recent,political 
changes in the world scene have brightened the prospects of the non-aligned 
nations in playing a greater role in influencing the great powers to come to 
an agreement on the one hand and focussing the attention of the public 
opinion to disarm on the other. The dentsin the Communist and Western 
blocs, thé resurgence in Latin America, the attempts of leading Western 
countries like England, France and Canada to build up trade relations with 
China and Cuba and the revolt of the committed countries like Pakistan in 
making overtures to China even at the cost of annoying the U.S.A., definitely 
act as a pointer to the non-aligned nations to take initiative in putting for- 
ward a bold and positive diaramament programme. In the wake of the 
nuclear explosion by China, it is all the more important that the efforts 
towards disarmament should be further increased. Shri Lal Bahadur Shastri’s 
firm declaration that India will not enter the nuclear race even after Chinese 
provocation, adds greater prestige to India and expresses the determination 
of the non-aligned countries to continue their struggle for permanent peace 
and safety from nuclear war. 


a 
Gor 


European Neutrals : The Finns 


H. G. Pant 


THE NON-ALIGNED nations’ meet at Cairo has just concluded. The non- 
aligned’s met for the second time, after having first met at Belgrade nearly 
three years ago. Compared to that, this meeting of Cairo was bigger in size 
and more assertive in its temper, though the coming together of such a large 
number of newly freed nations many of whose ‘non-alignment’ was suspect, 
was expected to give rise to debates on the concept of non-alignment. 

One of the participants, though of course in the capacity of an observer 
was Finalnd. Even earlier the Finns had been proposed for Belgrade and 
India had supported their inclusion but failed to get them in? This time, 
the Finns, again vigorously supported by India, were allowed to join the meet 
at Cairo, as observers. 


The Land and The People 


Who are these Finns ? 

The Finns belong to Europe, rightly speaking they stand at the gate- 
way of the Eurasian landmass. Geography has placed Finland in a delicate 
position. Lying in the north of Europe she is bounded by in the north, Norway 
by the Soviet Union in the east, by the Gulf of Finland, the Soviet Union and 
the Baltic Sea in the south and by the Gulf of Bothinain the west. Of the total 
of 130,127 square miles of land that Finland occupies, seventy percent is 
forest, only about ten percent consisting of arable land. It has so many lakes 
(nearly ten percent of its area is covered by them) that it has heen called 
“the land of granite and of ten thousand lakes’’.* Hardly surprising that 
‘something of the stern and hardy character of the land seems to have passed 
into the hearts of its inhabitants’’.* 

The Finns are an ancient people. They were among the earlier migrat- 
ing groups from Asia and related to the Magyar (Hungarian) peoples.® Though 
a small country the story of “the Finns is a story of all who love the drama 
of human life and great events... to study the case of Finland is to extract 
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one small test tube of material out of that whole mass of poisonous and ex- 
plosive compound called Europe’’.® 


Finns under Domination 


The Finns were organised politically first ofall under the Swedes. Having 
been an integral part of the Kingdom of Sweden from the twelfth and the 
thirteenth centuries onward, Finland was grabbed by the Russian Czar in 1809, 
who turned it into an ‘autonomous grand duchy of the Russian Empire’. Such a 
long domination of Swedes has left permanent marks on the Finnish life and 
culture, beside the well-articulated Swedish minority in the country.’ Under 
Russian domination the Finns not only maintained their well-cherished identity 
but continued to develop national cousciousness.® 

It was a peculiar relationship that the Finns happened to forge with the 
rulers of as wellas with the rebels against the Russian Empire. The Czar Alex- 
ander who had brought the Finns under his teutelage was well aware of the 
stuff that the Finns were made of and in his first proclamation he assured 
them :° 

“We have desired by the present act to confirm and ratify the religion 
and fundamental laws of the land as well as the privileges and the rights 
which each class in the said Grand Duchy in particular and all the inhabitants 
in general, be their position high or low, have hitherto enjoyed according 
to the constitution.” 

Addressing the Finnish Parliament in [809, the Emperor Grand Duke, 
assured the Finnish people that “‘henceforth (they have been) raised to the 
circle of nation.® In all fairness to the Czar, it must be said that within 
that limited framework the Czar did pay more than lip service to this 
principle of nationality! Later in [8I6, he issued “ʻa prescript binding his 
heir and successor to rule Finland in accordance with the constitution he 
had guaranteed.”?* It was his declared wish “to give this people a political 
existence so that they may not feel themselves conquered by Russia but 
united tò her for their own clear advantage”. 
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The Rebels of Czarist Russia and the Finns 


For a pretty long time, the Finns continued to enjoy some elbow room 
under the Czarist autocratic regime. But hardly a century of Czarist rule 
was coming to a close when the Czar Nicholas Il who was destined to be 
the last Czar in Russian history, came on the throne. Though he 
proved to be a very week ruler, yet under his rule the Czarist Juggernaut 
was bent on ruthlessly russifying the Finns and finally drove them into open 
rebellion.4* But even during this oppressive regime “this semi autonomous 
dependency of the Czar offered some haven of free thought and liberal 
idealism”.!5 When ultimately the revolution broke out, and the Czar was 
removed, Finland’s position constitutionally was rendered anomalous. The 
Kerensky group trying to hold on Finland somehow was challenged by Lenin 
on the very opening day of the All Russian Congress of Soviets : 

“You talk of peace without annexations, put that principle into prac- 
tice here in Finland’’**,...and we know that with all their sympathy, for 
a Red regime in Finland, the Leninists when they came to power, ‘freed’ 
Finland. In fact Finland had come to occupy a “‘special place in the sympathy 
of Russian Communism. It was at the Finland Station that Lenin arrived in 
1917, to climi to the turret of his immortal armoured car and set the world 
on fire. She was the symbol of Marxist liberalism in the days before Stalin 
froze it stiff”! 


Free Finns between the Two Wars 


The Bolsheviks freed the Finns despite their heartfelt sympathy for an 
incipient Red revolution in Finland. Finland became a Republic with a con- 
stitution that in essential has survived many vicissitudes of national life. 
During the dawn of their freedom, the Finns were fortunate in having a 
set of competent and devoted leaders. They did much to consolidate the 
national independence but with all their sincerity and devotion they failed 
to grasp the meaning of the great October Revolution that had taken place 
in their neighbourhood and to which, they even owed their independence. 
So little had they understood the essence of the October Revolution that 
during those days they were willing to lend their hands to the imperialist 
conspirators who were trying to throtle it in the craddle, provided they or 
their lackeys the white Russians, were allowed to grab ‘East Karelia’. It is 
only after they were thoroughly disappointed in this nefarious game that 
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they turned to Lenin for agreements.7® 

Sown quite at the dawn of freedom and nurtured for a long time after 
that, these seeds of anti-Sovietism were to bring a bitter harvest in the course 
of time. The Soviet leaders on their part took care to develop cordial 
relations. Thus it was at the initiative of the Soviet Government that Finland 
and Soviet Union signed a treaty of non-aggression and pacific settlement 
on 21 January 1932.19 They signed the Treaty of 3 July 1933 which Finland 
too signed on July 22, defining the term ‘aggressor’. All these events gave 
the impression that relations between the two countries were developing 
in the right direction and atlast found a sound peaceful basis, to move for- 
ward in the right direction and yet the home front of Finland had already 
unfolded an ominous ‘tale’ that threatened to nullify these gains. 

The menace of Right reaction demonstrably began with the Lapua inci- 
dent in 1929 but it was growing beneath the surface all these years. The 
Young Communist League had announced a meeting there. The local people 
instigated by the hooligans and reactionary clergymen, attacked the men 
assembled there and nearly destroyed the building. Taking a clue from 
this unfortunate local violent episode, the leaders of the Right such as Vihtori 
Kosola, the Lutheran pastors Kares and Arve Jarventaus and army men like 
General Wallenius and Captain Kalsta tried to whip up “‘a nationwide crusade 
to stamp out communism, socialism and any other ‘ungodly’ faith through- 
out Finland’’ and it found sympathetic echo in the hearts of the ruling 
circle. An avalanche of fastly moving incidents had begun. 

As Mazour rightly remarks “‘Finnish totalitarianism originated In a curious 
native environment of anti-communist, anti-democratic and Russophobe 
sentiments fused into one’’.?4 

seen in the larger European and world context, these happenings did 
not appear as some peculiarly Finnish national phenomenon. Such hap- 
penings, one witnessed here as elsewhere in western Europe. The ever 
growing crisis in the capitalist world, now following the Wall Street crash 
in 1929 was inviting the Fascist forces almost everywhere to come to its 
rescue, Ít was soon to be followed by the rise of Hitler to power and the 
consequent Nazification of German politics, the Italian aggression on Ethiopia, 
the attack of the Fascist Franco on the Republican Spain and the capitulation 
of the British statesmen, together with their French counterparts in the form 
of the infamous Munich Pact. 

In Finland then the crash followed by the suspension of the Gold standard 
in England and the Scandinavian countries shook the economy to its very roots. 
The Reaction ‘discovered’ that as always the Soviets were behind their 
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misfortune. ‘‘Fascism in Finland reached the stage where it began to carry 
its feelers beyond the borders’. Hysteric cries such as “Ural mountains 
must serve as the eastern boundary line of Finland’’ were being raised and 
it was known that secret parleys were taking place between the Finnish 
and the Polish army chiefs. The Communist Party was outlawed and their 
trade unions disbanded. Many anti-democratic measures were enforced and 
even the constitution was sought to be subverted. Whatever little democratic 
structure the Finns had raised stood completely exposed to the Fascist onslau- 
ght. This dangerous drift could be halted only in 1936 when the Social 
Democrats won the election and a year after Svinhufvud was defeated in 
Presidential elections. A coalition government including five Social Demo- 
crats was formed during the same year. 


War and Co-belligerency 


When finally the war broke out, the Finnish Government took no time 
in declaring its neutral position to France (September 3) and Great Britain 
(September 15) as well as the other participating states. But the Power 
that really needed to be convinced of Finland’s neutrality more than any 
other state was the Soviet Union, and inthe context of what had been wit- 
nessed in the preceding years, the Soviet doubts regarding Finland’s neutra- 
lity were legitimate and some positive actions rather than mere declarations, 
were needed to remove them. But when in view of the growing Hitlerite 
menace, the Soviet leaders showed eagerness to fortify theirs as well as 
Finland’s defences, by entering into some sort of a working alliance with them 
and failing that, by asking for the lease or grant of some strategically impor- 
tant territories especially Hanko, in exchange for bigger slices of Soviet 
territories, the Finns risked a war rather than come to an agreement. They 
appealed to the League of Nations against the Soviet Union and got them 
expelled but the progressive opinion throughout the world, including India 
while regretting the necessity of such a Soviet action, showed due appreciation 
of it under the then extremely compelling circumstances.”2 This’ view has 
been more or less upheld by major sections of the Finns themselves. Writes 
Ralf Tongren, once Foreign Minister of Finland, ‘The feature of neutrality 
in 1939 had been due primarily to the profound mutual distrust that 
had then prevailed between Finland and the Soviet Union. The Soviet 
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Government at that time had no faith in Finnish neutrality.” 

The ‘Winter War’ had officially ended on [2 March 1940. An uneasy 
peace followed. Forsaken by the Swedes, the Finnish leaders once again turned 
to the Germans who were getting ready to turn their war machines against the 
Giant of the East. The Germans, no longer neutral now, began their sale of arms 
and ammunition to Finland and soon Finland of Marshall Mannerheim and the 
Third Reich were drawing every day closer to each other till finally Finland 
followed Hitler by declaring ‘defensive war’ against the Soviet Union on 25 June 
1941. On 25 November 1941 it formally joined the Anti-Commintern Pact. 


End of the War and Peace Settlements 


A co-belligerent in war, Finland was treated with some consideration by 
the Russians as well as the Anglo-Americans.* The Americans never declared 
war against them. The Russians, after the Finns were finally defeated, did 
not compel them to surrender unconditionally. On a personal appeal from 
Marshall Mannerheim, a cease-fire order was made by Stalin, followed by an 
armistice agreement signed in September 1944. Though this did not bring 
in peace for the Finns, for a full period of 224 days the German troops out- 
side Helsinki numbering some 200,000 well-equipped and desperate, indulged 
in barbarous acts of such wanton destruction all round them that a Nadir Shah 
or Chengiz Khan would have been put to shame. On 10 February 1947, 
the Sovet-Finnish Treaty of peace was finally signed at Paris which was duly 
ratified and the peace was once again formally established. 

As a result of armistice and the Treaty of Peace, the Finns had to give 
up territories they had ceded before in March 1940 and the Petsam area and 
Porkkala on a lease of 50 years for a military base. They were obliged to 
pay an indemnity of 300 million dollars worth of goods over a period of six 
(later made eight years) years. In April 1948 Finland signed a ten-year Treaty of 
Mutual Assistance and Friendship with the U.S.S.R. extended in 1956 until 
1975 after the U.S.S.R. agreed to return Porkkala which it did on 26 January 
1956. ° 


Post-War Finland 


The post-war developments in Finland took place in a fundamentally 
changed world context. The Fascist and Nazi forces had been almost com- 
pletely crushed, their collaborators and spiritual allies everywhere including 
in Finland, condemned and punished. But what came out to be of decisive 
significance was the rise of Soviet power as one of the two super powers 
of the world and the emergence of a socialist camp with the Soviet Union 
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as the strong nucleus, 

Naturally there could be no return to pre-war attitudes. Finland in 
the post-war period (and even earlier) was fortunate in having some sensible 
leaders, the foremost being Passikivi and the present President who realised 
that ‘it had become apparent that it would be mortally dangerous for Finland 
to serve as a forward post of an anti-Soviet coalition, first to be overrun in 
case of conflict, yet without any real influence over decisions on issues of war 
or peace... The foremost task of Finland’s post-war policy therefore was 
to gain and secure Soviet confidence in Finland as a peaceful neighbour. This 
confidence was seen as the key to security of a neutral Finland.’’*8 

The Finns were lucky in not only having a set of sensible rulers but a 
set of most favourable circumstances. As co-belligerents they escaped the 
fate of an occupied country.” As a defeated people, they still found their 
social fabric intact and the continuity of their political institutions more 
or less unbroken. It is on this basis that it became possible for Finland to 
weave the web of international relations anew. That in this laudable effort 
they received warm and responsive cooperation from the Soviet side, has 
been gratefully acknowledge by the Finnish leaders themselves.” 


Passikivi Line of Diplomacy 


lt was under the leadership of Passikivi that the basis of the present 
Finnish policy of neutrality and peace was firmly laid. Even at the time when 
he took the reigns of the government in 1944, the leading Social Democratic 
newspaper, Morgon Tidniagen wrote : 

“Here in Sweden we hail Finland’s new government headed by Passikivi 
above all as evidence of a sincere desire to build up lasting peaceful coopera- 
tion with her great neighbour. The other northern countries can only benefit 
from the good relations between Finland and the Soviet Union’’.”® 

Let it be said in all fairness that Passikivi has lived up to that expecta- 
tion. Never even once forgetting to mention that the Finns are committed 
to work out a Parliamentary and democratic system of government, he 
firmly stated in 1947 that the Finnish foreign policy will be “ʻa policy of peace. 
The need to maintain peace in this corner of the world is what the Soviet 
leaders have never ceased stressing during the past ten years...’ In this 
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connection he also recalled that according to the Peace Treaty, Finland had 
undertaken to ‘‘abstain from any aggression, to refrain from joining any 
alliance and to avoid participating in any coalition against the Soviet Union.’’*! 


Four Pillars of Foreign Policy 


Thus, underlying this foreign policy of neutrality and peace are certain 
basic assumptions, First that concerns the Soviet interest in Finland and 
other border states. Rejecting the imperialist bogey of Soviet ambition 
over Finland, Passikivi gladly admitted that the Soviet Union was genuinely 
interested in its security in the direction of Finland and given the necessary 
guarantee from Finland’s side, is interested in nothing else except promoting 
good neighbourly relations. The other assumption being that ever since an 
independent Finland was born, the West never showed any inclination to 
extend its ‘guarantees’ to cover Finland’s integrity and independence and 
that at Yalta during the war, the two stalwart representatives of the West 
had openly accepted in case of Finland and other border states a sort of 
‘Soviet Monroe Doctrine’. 

Within the framework of these basic assumptions Passikivi developed 
Finland’s policy of neutrality and peace in international field. The whole 
edifice of their foreign relations since then rests on ‘four pillars or funda- 
mental principles of which two are of a more universal character while the 
other two refer to relations between Finland and her next door neighbours”. 
They are :~ 

l. The readiness on the part of the Finns, to maintain good re- 

lations with all countries in accordance with the aims and principles 
of the U. N. 

2. The desire to keep out of what is known as the conflict of interests 

between the Great Powers. 

3. The maintenance and strengthening of good neighbourly relations 

with the Soviet Union, and | 

4, The promotion of good relations with the other Northern countries, 

that is Denmark, Iceland Norway and Sweden. 

These are not merely pious platitudes or high sounding ideals for the Finns. 
They have made their significant contribution to the lessening of tensions 
and promotion of peace and goodwill among nations, within and without 
the U.N. They have all along avoided siding with this or that camp. Unlike some 
Afro-Asian neutrals they have refused to recognise West Germany as they 
have not recognised the G.D.R. either. They have been the foremost champions 


31. Ibid, p. 82. 
32. Max Jacobson, Ibid, p. 198. 


33. Prof. Garan von Bonsdoraff, ‘Soviet Finnish Relations’ and ‘‘Peace in Northern 
Europe”, International Affairs (Moscow) 6, 1957 p. 139 
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of ‘ncuelar free zones’ in central and northern Europe and have spared 
no efforts to ensure peace in the Baltic area to turn it into an ‘inland sea of 
peace’*4 and these efforts have borne fruits for them as well as for others. 
The return of Porkkala base, the growth of trade relations, uninhibited Fin- 
nish participation in regional councils such as the Nordic council and the 
EFTA are some of the notable gains, besides a wide recognition and respect 
for Finnish foreign policy not only inside the two ‘camps’ but within the 
ever growing family of the non-aligned nations. 


34. In a speech at Helsinki Krushchev described Finland’s policy of neutrality and 
independence ‘as a policy of struggle for peace’. This, he said, had a beneficial influ- 
ence on the situation in the northern part of Europe. International Affairs Moscow 
1958, No. 3, p. 38. 


The Soviet-Union and the Colonial 
Problem in the United Nations 


Aswini K. Ray 


Tr THE World War I was the culmination of conflicting imperialist 
interests and designs of world domination, it also gave birth to the germs 
that eventually brought about the end of the colonial system. The two 
unintended by-products of the war were a concerted human endeavour 
to root out the colonial order and the Bolshevik Revolution leading to the 
establishment of the Soviet Union. The purpose of the present study is to 
find out, if any, as to how far the latter has contributed to the former. 

The legitimate culmination of the World War I was in the birth of the 
League of Nations: legitimate, because it followed the usual historical pattern, 
wherein following a major holocaust men are urged towards a sudden rea- 
lisation of the necessity of responsible international behaviour, which of 
course slackens again as soon as the pressing necessity has petered out and 
the old memory has faded. Such was the fate of the League of Nations. 
But one of the few off-shoots which survived the parent edifice was, the 
Mandate System, which for the first time imposed certain international ob- 
ligations on the powers administering the erstwhile colonies. Even the 
masquerading genius of Hilter could not deviate corporate human conscious- 
ness from upholding the validity of the right of nations to self-determination 
as the primary national ideal, pending the realisation of which, definite inter- 
national responsibility was imposed upon the administering powers, who 
individually, were likely to violate, the values they pretended to extoll jointly. 

These principles and the machinery were carried over to the era of the 
United Nations, re-oriented and with some of their loopholes plugged. The 
Mandate system was replaced by the System of Trusteeship under the direct 
supervision of the Trusteeship Council.’ New provisions regarding other 
non-self-governing territories were incorporated, which sought to instil inter- 
national responsibility in the administering states. But the goals of this 
system had to be kept vague in order to strike a compromise between the 
various conflicting views on the question. Vague phrasing of a Consti- 


1. The Trusteeship Council consists of : (a) those members administering Trust Territo- 
ries, (b) those permanent members of the Security Council not administering 
trust territories (demanded by Soviet Union); (c) as many other members elected 
by the General Assembly for 3-year terms as may be necessary to ensure that the 
total membership of the Council is ‘‘equally divided” between those members who 
administer trust territories and those who do not. 
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tution is often useful to facilitate an agreement, and in this case it was parti- 
cularly useful, because, the gaps in the provisions have now been filled up 
with a stiffening and unequivocal anti-colonial bias, thanks to the increasing 
majority of the anti-colonial bloc in the United Nations. This could not 
have been possible during the days of the San Fransisco Conference, and 
it would have been rather risky to prolong the controversy, so soon after the 
exhausting war. 

The Soviet Union first raised the question of Trusteeship in the Dum- 
berton Oaks Conference in 1944 and pressed the U.S. for a definite com- 
mitment. Earlier, at the Moscow meeting of the Foreign Ministers in 1943, 
Molotov had expressed an interest in the subject, while Eden was not prepared 
to discuss it then. At the Yalta Conference in February 1945, although 
the Soviet Union took no exception to the U.S. proposal, it brought in its 
own proposal at San Fransisco in June 1952.2 At the San Fransisco Con- 
ference, while the Soviet Union accepted the distinction between the Trust 
areas and the general declaration for the other Colonial territories, it insisted 
that full national independence should be the aim for the Trusts, and that the 
U.N. supervision should ensure the progress towards “‘full independence”. 
The Trustship Council should possess full powers of direct inspection and 
investigation in the Trust areas, a point on which the U.S. plan had been 
less definite. Finally, the Soviet Union demanded a permanent seat for 
itself in the Trusteeship Council. It also demanded that the Colonial 
powers assume responsibility for developing all the dependent peoples to- 
wards political progress although here, independence was not directly called 
for. The Soviet Union naturally insisted that “States directly concerned” 
be defined in detail and later it claimed, itself being one of those. In all 
these proposals the Soviet Union was all the time being guided by a desire 
to play a more active role in fighting out Colonialism and was apprehensive 
that the colonial powers and their supporters being still in majority at the 
United Nations, will seek to perpetuatte the colonial order, albeit in an 
altered form. $ 

Some criticism is levelled against the Soviet Union on the ground that, 
its ready, acceptance after the U.S.A.’s claim to trusteeship of the Pacific 
Islands, was motivated by its own desire to hold trust over Libya.2 At the 
Potsdam Conference in August 1945, Stalin declared of this Soviet intention.* 
But on an objective assessment,‘ we find, in the reorganised world where 
power-politics far from being discarded had only altered its shape, where 
the United States still held the edge over its super-power rival the Soviet 
Union (having borne a smaller brunt of the war-burden), one finds little to 


2. Ruth Russel A History of the United Nations Charter, New York, 1959 and 
E. Stettinius Roosevelt and the Russians, Garden City, New York, 1949. 


3. R. N. Chowdury International Mandates and Trusteeship System, Hague, 1955. 
4, James F. Byrnes Speaking Frankly, New York, 1947. 
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assail the Soviet Union on grounds of power-politics, for having asked 
for trust rights on Libya, if only to match the U.S. advantages over the Pacific 
by a corresponding claim in the Mediterranean. Besides, Soviet support 
of the U.S.A.’s trust rights on the ‘stragetic’ islands was not unequivocal. 
In fact, along with India it sponsored a resolution—although it failed to be 
passed—which would have had military areas and facilities in the trust terri- 
tories placed under the supervision of the Security Council through special 
agreements. 

Nevertheless, whatever be the Soviet motivations, its support for the 
adoption of the Trusteeship system was a powerful force making for the ac- 
ceptance of the system by the colonial powers. However, it must remembered 
that the Soviet Union could not fundamentally consider trusteeship as an 
acceptable “solution’’, because the Soviet Union always felt that the system 
legalises the Colonial order. Still it supported, because, “‘so long as the 
trusteeship system contributes to the struggle of the colonial peoples for free- 
dom, the Soviet Union will continue to support it, since Trusteeship not only 
legalises the colonial system, but also provides a vehicle for attaining inde- 
pendence...’”® 

However, much of the good work done by the Soviet Union in incor- 
porating the anti-colonial provisions of the Charter was frittered away by 
the Soviet representatives’ refusal to participate in the elections of the Trustee- 
ship Council in December 1946, on the ground that the first eight agreements, 
that had been brought about, were in conflict with the Charter. The Soviet 
Union continued to abstain from the Council until April 1948, when the 
Palestine question was being discussed. The Soviet stand was probably 
inspired by the thought of registering its disapproval of the work of the 
Trusteeship Council, or may be, to generate sufficient support for more drastic 
anti-colonial measures. However, nothing in that direction happened 
immediately. On the contrary, Soviet Union lost some initiative by re- 
maining away from the Council.’ 

Be that as it may, while some of the forms aad the speed of the inde- 
pendence movements in the former colonies and Trust territories certainly 
surprised every one including the Soviet Union, it confirmed Soviet expec-. 
tations that the Trusteeship Council and its problems were of a transient 
character. By the 1960’s most of the trust territories were along the road of 
independent nationhood, and the Council itself was contemplating self- 
dissolution. Togoland became independent in 1957 and was joined with 
Gold Coast to become Ghana. Cameroons and Somalia became independent 


er 


>. B. M. Shurshalov Rezhim mezhdunarodnoi opeki, Moscow, 1951, pp. 160-61 

6. For details of discussion of the Plaestine question see L. Larry Leonard The United 
Nations and Palestine, 

7. This period of Soviet diplomacy has been called by Eden, in his memoirs, as, being 
“callous and irresponsible” for having frittered away much of the goodwill, which, 
if utilised would have meant great diffuculties to the colonial powers. 
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in 1960. British Cameroon was divided between Nigeria and Cameroons. 
Tanganykia and Western Samoa became independent in 1961, Ruanda- 
Urundi in 1962. What remain are the Australian trust of Nawru and New 
Guinea and the network of U.S.-administered “stragetic’”’ islands. The 
struggle in the United Nations has now shifted to other fields. 

The incorporation of the new provisions of non-self governing terri- 
tories provided fresh obstacles, in view of the conflicting opinions about the 
aims of the system. Latin American states wanted to combine with the new 
provisions, a regard for the economic aspect of self-determination. At the 
San Fransisco Conference the conflict between the two groups—‘Colonial’ 
and ‘anti-colonial’, was clear-cut and mainly centered around the political 
objectives of the dependent territories—‘Self-government’ or ‘independence’. 
The Colonial group led by Britain, U.S.A. and France argued that self- 
government did not exclude the possibility of independence. But the Soviet 
Union argued that, apart from the fact that the word ‘independence’ ap- 
pearing in Art. 22 of the League Covenant led to certain mandated territories 
like Iraq to become independent; independence being the goal of all de- 
pendent peoples, their hopes would suffer if this specific term was excluded. 
As things turned out, the Soviet fears were not entirely misplaced. Self- 
government without independence removes a territory from the scope of the 
United Nations (Ch. XI) while not detaching it completely from the influ- 
ence and control of the administering state. As a matter of fact, of the 74 
countries on which information was submitted in 1946 only 59 remained in 
1954. Of the other 15 countries, only two—JIndonesia and Indo-China— 
obtained independence. 

On 19 June 1945, the compromise arrived at was, ‘independence’, 
as the stated objective of the Trusteeship system (Ch. XII and XIII) but as 
already mentioned, ‘self-government’ for the non-self governing territories 
(Ch. XI).2 Nevertheless, the articles of the draft were loose enough to provide 
for any later improvements. This made way for many new provisions : 
creation of the Committee on Information from Non-Self-Governing Terri- 
tories® and gradual transformation of its ad-hoc character to a quasi-perma- 
nent nature; formulation of a standard form of questionnaire similar to the 
questionnaire on Trusteeship; transmission of political information from 
the territories; attempt to establish the competence of the General Assembly 
to decide whether a territory is non-self-governing or has finally realised 
self-government so that transmission of information under Art. 73(e) could 
be ceased. All these new provisions were later additions to the Charter 
arising out of the specific needs and ultimately they hastened the progressive 


8. UNCIO. vol. X 


9, First formed in 1946 Resolution No. 66(1) for a one-year term. Extended again and 
again. Now formed for three year terms. Gradually the prefix ‘Ad-hoc’ had been 
dropped. 
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assimilation of the system of trusteeship to non-self-governing territories. 

In December 1946, an Ad Hoc Committee on Information Transmit- 
ted under Article 73 (e) of the Charter was constituted inspite of opposition 
from the Colonial powers, and in 1947, the Soviet Union along with Egypt, 
India and Pakistan insisted that submission of political information from 
the non-self-governing territories was obligatory on the administering 
powers. The reasons being, they argued, that since the administering powers 
assumed the obligations of promoting political advancement of the terri- 
tories the U.N. should know how these obligations were being fulfilled.” 

In November 1953, a controversial case arose when the United States 
ceased to supply information on Puerto Rico. A resolution was adopted 
(26-16-18). The Soviet Union opposed it because it objected to the alleged 
attainment of self-government. In fact the Soviet Union has all along sought 
to vindicate that the ultimate right of deciding whether a territory has or 
has not attained self-government remains with the General Assembly. 

April 1955 saw the historic conference of Afro-Asian countries at 
Bandung, where they pledged support to the fight against colonialism. This 
gave impetus to the struggle against colonialism at the Unitcd Nations. 
As more and more of the Afro-Asian states joined the United Nations the 
struggle against colonialism gained momentum. Of the sixteen states admitted 
to the United Nations in December 1955, six were newly independent Afro- 
Asian states (Jordan, Cambodia etc.), four socialist states (Bulgaria, 
Hungary etc.), four non-colonial powers (Austria, Ireland etc.) and two 
old colonial powers i.e. Spain and Portugual. Of these groups the first and 
second were pronouncedly anti-colonial while the third group were occasional 
supporters of anti-colonialism on specific issues, while only the fourth group 
joined the colonials.¥ 

In 1956, Morocco, Tunisia and Sudan joined the U.N. and increased 
the anti-colonial bloc while Japan, the other entrant was uncommitted. 
This was the year when the U.S.S.R. proposed independence for all trust 
territories within three to five years. In 1957, Ghana, Malaya, Nigeria and 
Somalilafid joined the U.N. and the anti-colonial bloc. 

1958 marked the emergence of the African group after Togoland 
Nigeria, Somaliland and Cameroon had achieved independence. The work 
of the anti-colonial group eased off with this increasing majority in the General 
Assembly. Whereas in 1945, of 51 members only fifteen were from the Afro- 
Asian bloc and five from the Soviet bloc, in the year 1962, there were 110 
members of which 57 were Afro-Asian countries and ten socialist countries. 


11. Incidentally, it is worthwhile remembering that Portuguese overseas territories are 
administered as integral parts of Portugal and hence remained beyond the purview 
of the United Nations anti-colonial provisions. So also theeold mandate terrritory 
of South West Africa which is still administered by the Union of South Africa, which 
has refused to place it under Trusteeship. 
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With the increased membership of the General Assembly and a corres- 
ponding increse in the strength of the anti-colonial forces there was a shift 
in the emphasis on colonial issues. The trend of having discussions on the 
colonial problems in the General Assembly like any other political issue 
was positively encouraged by this strengthening of the anti-colonial bloc. 
The precedent, of discussing a colonial problem as being a political ques- 
tion, was established in 1947, when the Palestine question was first discussed 
in the first (Political) Committee of the General Assembly. It was followed 
in 1948 on the question of the disposal of the former Italian colonies and 
further on the question of Tunisia, Morocco, Cyprus, and West New Guinea 
(West Irian) and Algeria. Discussion on these questions as political ques- 
tions were indicative of the success of the anti-colonial bloc in the United 
Nations. While the colonial powers succeeded in excluding political dis- 
cussion from the fourth (trusteeship) committee, colonial issues continued to 
be transferred to the political committee.” However, from now on the 
balance shifted clearly in favour of the anti-colontals. 

As far as the Soviet Union was concerned, it continued its crusade 
against colonialism. The Indonesian case before the Security Council was 
brought up by the Ukrainian $.S.R.“ Likewise, the Soviet bloc sided with 
Egypt and Sudan against Britain, and with Syria, Lebanon, Tunisia and 
Morocco against France and the same rationale of national sovereignty 
was submitted in defence of the Soviet stand on the Greek dispute. 

There has been some criticism levelled against the Soviet Union be- 
cause of its exercise of veto against the Indonesian settlement which was 
acceptable to the Indonesians themselves.'4 But the Soviet charges, that 
the U.S. and Netherlands interests continued to maintain a “‘strangle-hold”’ 
on the Indonesian economy and hence politics, have not been refuted with 
any serious substantiation. 

All this prepared the groundwork for the rapid disintegration of the 
colonial system and by the beginning of the 1960’s the disintegration had 
already become a self-generating process, in that, every successive new state 
which emerged out of the process of disintegration, ultimately lentea helping 
hand to this process of decay. Most of the spade-work had already been 
done and the Soviet Union was well equipped owing both to its antecedents 
and pronouncements to deal the final blow against the system. In 1960, 
the Soviet Union proposed the “Draft Declaration on the Granting of Inde- 
pedence to Colonial Countries and Peoples” which charged that “the powers 
exercising ‘Trusteeship’ flout the principles of the U.N. and virtually preserve 


12. This initiative has been commented upon adversely by Mr. Adlai Stevenson: 
Friends and Enemies, New York, 1959. 


13. International Conciliation No. 459, 1950. 


14. William Henderson Pacific Settlement of Pisputes; The Indonesian Question, 1946- 
1949, Pamphlet No. 4, New York, W. Wilson Foundation, September 1954. 
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t he colonial regime ; they ruthlessly exploit the population and plunder the 
natural resources, taking repressive measures against those who have ad- 
dressed petitions to the U.N. ; they block the economic and political deve- 
lopment of the trust territories. The Trusteeship system has not proved 
its value anywhere and must be buried together with the entire obsolete sys- 
tem of Colonialism’. No greater categorical denunciation of colonialism 
has been made in the United Nations by any other power, and no stronger 
exhortation to bring it to an end, has ever been made before. 

During the XV Session of the General Assembly of the U.N. in 1960, 
when Premier Khruschov banged his shoes on the desk, urging the world- 
body to bring colonialism to a dead end, he was merely expressing, with 
his native vigour, the ideals of his mentor—Lenin, who had called imperialism 
the highest stage of capitalism. The choice of this forum for sucha violent 
expression of feeling might have been unconventional, but it reflected the 
Soviet leader’s views on this potent cause of international strife—colonialism. 
No wonder, the Afro-Asian countries having a long record of colonial suffer- 
ing, echo the same feeling. 


See ere 
15. New Times No. 41, 1960, pp. 37. 


DISCUSSION 


Patterns of Public Sector in Underdeveloped 
Ecomomics 


Í GNACY SACHS'S BOOK on the Patterns of Public Sector in Underdevelop- 
ed Countries is essentially concerned with the analysis of the nature and 
role of public sector in the economic development of underdeveloped coun- 
tries. Almost all of these countries are currently engaged in trying to break 
through their economic stagnation through rapid industrialisation. Public 
sector is playing a crucial role in the process of their economic development. 
This book is a valuable addition to the voluminous literature that has recently 
appeared on the subject. 

Most of the earlier authors on this subject have generally confined 
themselves to the formal aspects of public sector and public enterprises, e.g. 
their administration, the forms of organisation, the extent of Parliamentary, 
Ministerial and Treasury control etc., etc. Unfortunately, very little has so 
far been written on the raison d’etre and the philosophy of public sector 
in underdeveloped countries. The author’s attempt to study these funda- 
mental problems makes this book a pioneering work in this particular field. 

The author demonstrates very clearly that classical ‘free enterprise’ or ‘lais- 
sez faire’ policy proves completely ineffective in ensuring industrialisation 
of underdeveloped countries in their present stage of development. The 
more important characteristics of underdeveloped countries to-day are : the 
existence of limited internal market, the non-existence of an entrepreneual 
class and lack of rapid capital accumulation. They are caught in a low level 
equilibrium trap. These factors make the conditions in underdeveloped 
countries much different and much more difficult than those which accom- 
panied the industrialisation of advanced countries in the nineteenth century. 
The possibility of repeating the classical path is quite remote. This coupled 
with the fact that population increase is much higher due to the proliferation 
of health measures, makes the job of economic development even more difficult 
as the rate of growth essential for their take off has not to be merely four 
percent per annum as in Japan, but eight to ten percent, if industrialisation 
is to be realised in the forseeable future. 

It is this which has forced these countries to look for alternatives and 
for a short cut to economic growth. For this, the major task for the under- 
developed countries is to step up their rate of capital accumulation. How- 
ever, this is not an easy proposition. By far and large, the productive invest- 
Patterns of Public Sector in underdeveloped 
Economics by Ignacy Sachs, Asia Publishing House, 1964, 196 pp., Rs. 18°00 
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ment financed by their predominant pre-capitalist sector is very limited. 
Only taxes on land incomes and profits of capitalists engaged in trade supply 
a very small amount of potential investment surplus to the capitalist sector. 
The capitalist sector in these dual economies being relatively very small can 
hardly account for a desirable rate of capital accumulation. A self-generating 
process of growth becomes out of question under these circumstances. “‘The 
state through its developing public sector and active interventionist policies 
becomes an important instrument of economic change.’’ Therefore, the 
emergence of a big public sector in these countries is not a concomitant of any 
ideological considerations, but is a logical result of economic compulsions. 

However, the emergence of a big public sector introduces a qualitatively 
new element in their socio-economic structure. Depending on the balance of 
political forces, a growing public sector can lead to a socialist transformation 
of these countries or conversely it can lead to their ultimate degeneration 
into typical capitalistic economics after all the public sector enterprises have 
been sold off to private capitalists. 

So long as the public enterprises operate in the field of public utilities, 
running at a loss or at best on no profit no loss basis, they are welcome to 
every one including the capitalists. The indigeneous capitalists would not 
mind extension of public sector to heavy industry either. But they would 
certainly resent and resist the extension of public sector operations into the 
field of consumer goods industry, trade and banking and finance where they 
can themselves earn huge profits. On the other hand popular public opinion 
might clamour for the gradual extension of the public sector to all these 
activities. The controversy regarding the scope and role of the public sector is 
ultimately decided according to the balance of political forces in a given country 

The next chapters in Dr. Sachs’s book are meant to elaborate the above 
thesis. The Japanese model of public sector is discussed in detail. In Japan, 
public sector confined itself to the initiation and completion of a large com- 
plex of basic and heavy industries. Once the economy had started moving 
forward, these enterprises were sold off to the private interests at very low 
prices. The role of public sector, howsoever crucial, was only of a transitional 
nature, The author brings out the lessons of the Japanese development—rapid 
industrialisation at the cost of misery of agricultural masses and low standards 
for industrial workers. It is for the underdeveloped countries to decide 
whether or not the lessons are worth taking. 

Pakistan is cited as an example which has refused to learn the lesson 
and is following the example of Japan by concentraing on those public sector 
projects like Finance Corporations and Development Corporations which 
are primarily aimed at helping the private capitalists to invest in industrial 
ventures. Public sector is hardly expanding in industrial field on its own. 

The Indian pattern is, by far and large, a distinctly different pattern. 
This is mainly due to the impact of the participation of popular masses in the 
national movement. The author gives a brilliant account of the development of 
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economic ideas in India in the late nineteenth & twentieth centuries. The Indian 
National Congress came out with an economic policy resolution only in 1931. 
The pressure of the left in the Congress movement and the wide impact of 
the Soviet experience with planning and Nehru’s fascination for democratic 
socialism combined to veer the Indian National Congress to get committed 
to planning and to set up the famous National Planning Committee in 1938. 
The Committee, in its Reports, assigned a very important role to Public Sector 
in the process of India’s development. The forces that stood for a positive 
and dynamic role for the public sector got strengthened after independence 
and particularly in the process of planning during the second and third Five- 
Year Plans. 

This, however, does not mean that there have been no pressures from 
the capitalists and other vested interests. India has a very strong private 
sector and important pressure groups are operating both in the ruling party 
and the Government. As a party of ‘front populaire’, they are strongly en- 
trenched even at the highest echelons of power. And they have some- 
times succeeded in pulling the Indian pattern towards the Japanese pattern, 
The important role assigned to the financial institutions and the dents made 
in the oil policy of G.O.I. are cases in point. But the author feels that be- 
cause of the broad support of public opinion, by far and large, the positive 
elements still predominate in the Indian public sector and that gradually the 
public sector in India is growing and emerging as the dominant sector. The 
author hopes that these tendencies will continue to operate and ultimately 
succeed in carrying India on to a socialist path of development—‘‘the only 
really effective solution for industrialisation and social justice’’. 

Brazil is a country where the conflict between the two patterns is still 
going on. In Mexico, a shift has already taken place from the Indian to the 
Japanese pattern. 

This, in short, is a summary of Dr. Sachs’s thesis. Dr. Sachs has been 
able to raise some fundamental issues and to discuss them at some length. 
Although the author has given some description of the forces at work in the 
countries discussed, much further research work is needed on the andlysis 
and functioning of various indigenous and foreign pressure groups. The 
latter are becoming important in the light of the massive aid they are giving to 
the underdeveloped countries. Lastly, the impact of public sector on the 
growth of private sector needs a more thorough study. The author’s ana- 
lysis of this prolem is rather rudimentary and needs further elaboration. 

On the whole, it is a brilliant and scholarly work. The author has 
posed the main issues in a very sharp manner. Inspite of the fact that he is 
a socialist, he has very successfully kept his value judgments separate from 
his rigorous socio-economic analysis. The book will be extremely useful to 
all students of economics and to all who are interested in the future develop- 
ment of our country. 

Dr. G.S. Bhalla 


DISCUSSION 


China’s Foreign Policy: 1958 - 62 


CHINA IS the biggest of the Afro-Asian countries and had the signal 
honour of leading a communist revolution. It had a place of honour in the 
hearts of Afro-Asian peoples and could be a beacon light for future revolutions 
in this part of the world. How chauvinistic nationalism and dogmatism makes 
a revolutionary leadership degenerate into Bonapartism and isolation is 
revealed by Duttin his analysis of Chinese policies with an ample clarity. To 
understand this phenomenon is all the more important for Indian and Asian 
peoples and their policy makers not only because China is a massive Asian 
power; Not only did India suffer aggression at the hands of a socialist China, 
but also faces a political challenge from her. According to Dutt, China feels 
a challenge from India too and shapes her policy accordingly. Even though 
emotions ran high, particularly after the Chinese aggression, and sophisti- 
cated and propagandist views and literature have flown en masse, no objec- 
tive study of the internal or external policies of China based on expert know- 
ledge and study was made in India so far. Dutt’s book is the first of its kind 
and with fair objectivity he analyses the concrete policies of China during 
1958-62. | 

This is a crucial period in the history of China. After the consolidation 
of revolution and unifying and stabilising the country as it never was during 
the recent past, China embarked upon a new phase of acquiring and asser- 
ting a Big Power status in world politics. The analysis of Chinese policies 
during this period, by Dutt, not only explains what actually happened but is 
also a pointer as to what policies it may follow in the future. 

Dutt studies Chinese foreign policy during the period [958-62 in 
two phases. First, during 1958-60, Chinese foreign policy ‘‘violently 
swings towards a rigid and uncompromising stance”, a policy that had un- 
questionably failed by 1960 and China had become ‘‘one of the most isolated 
countries in the world’. Secondly, by middle of 1960, China was in full 
retreat and in the next two years repaired her relations with Afro-Asian 
countries with an attempt to build a third centre of power—an ‘anti-white’ 
and ‘anti-European’ alliance of the ‘have-not’ nations of the world under 
Peking’s aegis. | 

The basic aim of Chinese foreign policies has been to bring about a re- 
alignment in the power structure of the world wherein China could play the 
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role of a Big Power both in the international movement and in world politics 
and thereby subserve her national interests. ‘“‘The power status of China is 
one of the chief concerns of the Peaking regime”. The long drawn humiliation 
China suffered under imperialist domination and the consciousness of China 
being an ancient and great civilisation and the achievement of consolidation 
and unity of the Chinese nation found expression in her aggressive national- 
ism both within the communist bloc and in world politics. Mao and the 
official China are highly conscious of China’s traditional position and role, 
and it is humiliating to Mao that China as a great nation be neglected to 
the sidelines and that he as a great leader of a great nation should not be 
asked to sit alongwith the leaders of the U.S.A. and the Soviet Union and the 
other Great Powers to consider the great issues of the day.” It is this sense 
of humiliation that “‘constantly erupts” in the manifestation of aggressive 
nationalism. 

The involvement of the U.S.A. in the Chinese Civil War, the ‘cordone 
sanitaire’ imposed by her around China after the success of the revolution, 
the occupation of Formosa and the policy of the U.S.A. to estcblish the two 
China theory, her successful attempt to resist mainland China’s entry into the 
U.N., the failure of long drawn negotiations between China and the U.S.A. 
at Warsaw, the Korean war, the military alliances like SEATO directed against 
China, andthe welcome and support given to the Chinese revolution by peoples 
all over the world and many of the governments in Asia, Africa and Europe led 
the Chinese to believe that the U.S.A. is their enemy No. | and that the 
struggle against the U.S.A. could not be slackened if China is to acquire a big 
power status and get the integration of Formosa with the mainland. Mao trans- 
ferred this Chinese experience to the international plane.and gave an ideolo- 
gical twist to every policy that China followed to secure its national interests. 
As Dutt points out, “it is the national frustration caused, as Peking sees it, by 
U.S. hostility which gave such a virulent edge to Chinese foreign policy and 
it is there that one has to look for in analysing the sources of Chinese foreign 
policy”. Further, as long as Peking does not receive some satisfaction about 
its outstanding national issues, it will not endorse any move for a detente 
with the United States. This lies at the back of the Sino-Soviet controver- 
sies but the relaxation of tension may put on ice issues like Formosa and 

_China’s place in the Big Power Club. This, too, provides stance to the ideologi- 
cal dogmatism of Mao. The ‘Paper Tiger’, ‘the butcher’s knife’ and ‘the ineve- 
tability of war’ and the “blow for blow’ therories were all coined to this end. 

By 1958, chauvinism and nationalism swept China. Its policies became 
rigid and dogmatic. The Chinese revolution had been consolidated, unity 
and cohesion achieved. The failure of the Hundred Flowers’ Campaign made the 
Chinese leadership dogmatic and the Leap Forward policy needing militancy 
hardened its attitude. The Soviet Union had acquired an initial lead in space 
rocketry and 1.C.B.M. China had been able to make a break through the encir- 
clement imposed by the U.S.A. The Chinese influence was expanding in 
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North Viet-nam, North Korea, Laos, Cambodia, Nepal and Burma. The 
Afro-Asian nations were waging national liberation struggles becoming free 
from. the shackles of imperialist bondage. Imperialism was facing retreat 
after retreat. The U.A.R. had nationalised the Suez Canal and the British- 
French aggression was defeated. On the I7th July 1958, the Iraqi Revolution 
broke out and succeeded in crumbling the Baghdad Pact. Britain and the 
U.S.A. had to retreat in Jordan and Lebanon. 

Mao decided upon a policy of heightening tension and thus compelling the 
U.S. to make concessions to China. The Jen-min-Jih-Pao gave a call to “‘the 
people of the world” to ‘‘go into action to stop U.S. aggression’. On 23 
August Chinese batteries shelled the Quemoy Island. A call was given to 
liberate Taiwan. A dangerous situation developed in the Far East. 

In 1959, the Laos and the Tibetan crises and the U.S. attitude to them 
increased the tension between the U.S.A. and China. To this was added 
another source of tension in the signing of the U.S.-Japanese treaty of mutual 
cooperation and security. 

In May 1958, the Chinese delivered a strong attack on Yugoslavia for dis- 
tortion and perversion of Marxist theories, possibly because Yugoslavia was 
pleading for moderation in international relations, relaxation of internation- 
al tension and greater economic intercourse between the East and the West 
and it stood for changes within the communist system in the direction of 
devolution of political power as a check against the bureaucratisation 
and rigid centralisation policies that ill-suited Chinese interests. — 

It was in 1958 and 1959 that differences between China and Russia started. 
The Soviet refusal to share atomic secrets with China, the Taiwan crisis, the 
Camp David meeting, brought the differences to head not merely in tactics 
but in strategic concepts. The Sino-Soviet split “had now become fully 
crystalised and manifested itself in every respect of bloc policy”. 

So in Asia, a sudden shift in Chinese policy towards Asia was discernible. 
“The flexible moderate attitude which had characterised the earlier approach 
gave way to a hard, dogmatic and generally hostile attitude.’’ In its desire to 
playa more effective role of a Big Power in Asia and failing to dislodge the 
U.S. from Taiwan, through direct confrontation, it devised strategy of pressuris- 
ing the U.S. by encouraging armed struggles in Asia and Africa either through 
governments or mass movements. Governments, parties and mass movements 
were to be judged whether they helped or hindered China in the struggle 
against the U.S. In line with this policy, China stiffened its attitude towards the 
neutralists Nasser, Nehru, Soekarno. It went into “either border difficulties 
or political conflicts, one after the other, with Burma, Nepal, India, Indonesia 
and the U.A.R’’. Trouble with Nasser was whipped up on the question of his 
treatment of communists and differences between Nasser and Kasem on the 
question of merger of Iraq with the U.A.R. The Chinese had a virulent campaign 
against Nasser and accused him of ‘‘ceasing to oppose imperialism in ear- 
nest”. This conflict coincided with “‘border-political conflict’’ with India. 
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Nehru was denounced as “‘reactionary’’ and the Indian Government accused 
of pursuing an anti-China policy to get more dollars from the U. S. and that 
the national bourgeois class?” in India had changed its colour and come 
under the influence of “the upper bourgeoisie and the imperialists”. China 
gave a call to the progressive forces to overthrow the Nehru Government. 

Soon after a crisis started in China’s relations with Indonesia on the ques- 
tion of status of the overseas Chinese in Indonesia. The Indonesian leaders 
were accused of ‘‘carrying favour with U.S. imperialism’’ and sabotaging 
Indonesian friendship with China. Dutt concludes that Peking not only 
depicted most of the older neutralist leadership as having come under the 
influence of “U.S. imperialism” but also that this showed their technique 
of using the ideological stick for what were purely national issues. 

The second phase, one of retreat, begins in 1961. The policies followed 
from 1958 onwards both at the home front and outside “‘unquestionably failed” 
and China became ‘‘one of the most isolated countries” in the world. By 
mid-1960 China was in full retreat. ‘The external isolation combined 
with internal difficulties to force a modification of at least some of the policies.” 
Burma was the first country to benefit from this change. The Sino-Burmese 
border dispute was settled. An understanding was reached with indonesia 
on the question of the overseas Chinese settled there. Nepal was next to 
benefit from this policy of retreat. Chou En-lai visited Cambodia with Chen- 
Yi in may 1960. By 1961, China had not only mended the fences with a large 
number of Asian countries but had begun a vigorous pursuit of its new policy— 
a policy of formation of a new bloc, chiefly of Asian-African countries under 
the aegis of Peking. This policy was to avoid “unnecessary strains”? with all 
those countries which had no direct national or ideological disputes with 
Peking and of adopting a militant line in various non-official organisations. The 
Chinese gave a racial and regional twist to anti-colonial movements. The 
policy had not only an anti-U.S. but also an anti-U.S.S.R. posture. 

In this policy of retreat, however, India and the U.S.S.R. were excep- 
tions. Both were considered to be main obstructions to the power-status of 
China. The U.S.S.R. was following a policy of peaceful coexistence, retaxa- 
tion of world tension and dialouge with the U.S.A. India was supporting 
this new alignment in world politics and a policy of friendship with both the 
powers. India was, also the competitor with China in Asia. “The collision 
of nationalism of the two countries had produced an explosive situation”. 
The Tibetan revolt heightended the collision and damaged relations between 
the two countries beyond measure. A frantic anti-Indian campaign had 
gripped China on a “‘national’’ and not ideological issue. The official China 
hardened in favour of a tough policy towards India, and it was elevated to an 
ideological and political level. 

The Chinese also needed to demonstrate their military power without 
direct confrontation with the U.S.A. Khrushchev was to be compelled to 
retreat from his policy of aid and friendship and cooperation with India. 
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India’s image had to be sullied in the Afro-Asian world if the Chinese design of 
forming an Afro-Asian bloc with Peking as centre was to be achieved. A new 
judgement was formulated. ‘‘Nehruism was frantically attacked: Indian Govern- 
ment had become reactionary” and had gone over completely to the ‘‘enemy’’. 
Nehru’s non-alignment was a camouflage to get more U.S. dollars to meet 
the deep crisis in its exploitative economy. China hoped India to crumble 
under this attack, and even if that did not happen, her political and economic 
development would be distorted. The Chinese must have been disappointed: 
never before was India so united as under the Chinese aggression. It must 
have had a soberning effect. Neither did the Chinese want to havea 
direct confrontation with the U.S. Then came the cease-fire. 

Dutt places Laos and Viet-nam in different categories. North Korea, 
North Viet-nam constitute the inner ring of Chinese security. Laos and South- 
Viet-nam belong to the outer ring. ts policy is to stabilise its influence 
in the inner-ring countries and to obstruct the penetration of the U.S. in the 
outer-ring countries and make its presence there embarrassing. Its policy is 
to secure a neutral zone embracing South Viet-nam, Cambodia and Laos. 
The Chinese have similarly given their due attention to Africa. Chou En-lai 
paid a visit to the Afrian countries in 1963, even though the Chinese influence 
there still remains marginal. 

Dutt examines the Sino-Soviet controversy in some detail during the 
period covered by the book and reaches the conclusion that ‘‘the split has 
almost reached the point of no return”. In the epilogue he covers hurriedly 
the developments in Sino-Soviet conflict and world politics during 1963 and 
early part of 1964 and concludes that in the Sino-Soviet relations, the break 
is there. He further opines that ‘‘the struggle against the U.S.S.R. and Yugo- 
slavia will continue, -while it is not outside the realm of possibllity that the 
demands of this struggle might compel the Chinese to mute the struggle 
against the U.S.A. and India. . 

While the book deals with Chinese foreign policy towards the U.S.A. and 
Asia and the Sino-Soviet controvery in details, it omits altogether Chinese 
policies tOwards Britain and the other Europeon countries except making a 
passing reference to France. The Chinese African policy could have been. 
dealt with in greater details. There is no denying that the book has filled a 
big gap in understanding Chinese policies but one would expect from Dutt 
a more comprehensive survey and analysis of the Chinese situation. 


Nand Lal Gupta 


India’s Attitude to Nepal: An Analysis 


Anirudha Gupta 


Any anazysis of the Indian attitude to Nepal, since 1947, should neces- 
sarily keep in view two important considerations. First, the basic goals 
of India’s foreign policy and the principles which governed her relations 
with other countries in general. Second, the specific goals or objectives 
which India sought to achieve in her relations with Nepal. It is the inter- 
relationship between the general and specific objectives, and the degree 
of their coordination as well as contradiction that give us an idea of the 
various phases of Indo-Nepalese relations. Such an analysis should not, 
however, be restricted merely to the conceptual level; the interactions of 
such other factors as intimate geographical, historical and economic ties 
between the two States, the influence of external factors and the failure or 
success of Indian diplomacy at the operational level should also form a 
part of that analysis. 

It is not the purpose of this article to survey the general goals of Indian 
foreign policy. Briefly stated, the most important of them are—(1) pre- 
servation of peace and extension of the peace-area so as to restrict the 
tensions of the Cold War; (2) to maintain, as far as possible, a policy of non- 
alignment with the Power-blocs, and (3) to encourage and strengthen the 
forces of freedom and-democracy in all parts of the world, but specifically 
in the Afro-Asian region.! This third goal is one of the finest legacies of 
the Indian movement for national independence which, as a matter of fact, 
had given India a position of respect in the eyes of the Afro-Asian world 
during the earlier phase of her freedom. os 

The specific objectives which India has sought to attain in Nepal 
have been (1) a complete overhauling of the old basis of Indo-Nepalese 
relations as set down by the British rulers of India; (2) to see Nepal develop 
along lines of democratic rule and economic prosperity, and (3) because of 
Nepal’s geographical situation and close proximity to India, to keep her 
broadly within the sphere of Indian influence. There is an apparent con- 
tradiction between the first and the last objectives. The British also wanted 
to keep Nepal within their sphere of influence, but they applied this policy 
so rigidly that, despite the Treaty of 1923 by which the status of Nepal as 
a sovereign independent State was recognised, Nepal in fact remained a 
British dependency. This fact is most eloquently proved by the manner 
in which the British controlled Nepalese foreign policy. Referring to this 
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aspect of Indo-Nepal relations of pre-independence period, Mr. Nehru 
stated in Parliament on 6 December 1950: _ 
The test of the independence of a country is that it should be able 
to have relations with other countries without endangering that 
independence.” 

During British times Nepal decidedly did not enjoy this right. Further, 
the extent of British control on Nepal’s internal affairs is best exemplified 
by the long continuity of the corrupt and despotic rule of the Ranas. The 
chief secret of the survival of the Rana rule was its abject servility to British 
India and the help it rendered to the latter in men and material during 
times of war.? In return, the British condoned the atrocities perpetrated 
by the Ranas on their people, and checked the growth of any kind of anti- 
Rana popular movement in Indian territories. 


The Early Phase 1947-49 

With the attainment of freedom India obviously wanted to change 
this state of affairs. Her attachment to the second general principle, i.e., to 
encourage the forces of freedom and democracy, was the uppermost factor 
at this time in regulating her attitude to Nepal. It was part idealism and 
part abhorrence for all imperialist legacies, that made India desirous of 
giving Nepal real in place ‘formal’ independence.* But for this, it became 
most essential that the Ranas should change their oppressive policies and 
democratise the administration so as to give it a popular basis. Nehru 
personally considered this as imperative because, in a way, the Rana system 
represented an aspect of the old colonial structure. Nehru’s personal in- 
fluence however failed to convince the Ranas to mend their ways. On 
the contrary, Padma Shamsher and especially Mohan Shamsher started a 
series of negotiations with the British and the Americans which alarmed 
India. More than proving their independence, the Ranas attempted to 
show their utter contempt of free India. But other than this, increasing 
Anglo-American activities in Nepal made India afraid that the tensions of the 
Cold War would threaten her security right on her northern border. This 
was impermissible if India were to follow her first general principle, i.e., that 
of preserving peace and extending the peace area. Finally, the Indian lea- 
dership found a bond of affinity with the anti-Rana forces which began 
growing in India. Most of the anti-Rana leaders of the time had close 
relations with Indian leaders and some of them had played a significant role 
in the Indian national movement.® Thus, by and large, India adopted by 1949 
a definitely anti-Rana attitude and indirectly started supporting the popular 
forces organised by the Nepali Rashtriya Congress which later became the 
famous Nepali Congress. While this helped India to encourage the forces 
of democracy and freedom in Nepal, she also became convinced that a 
more representative Government than of the Ranas would most likely be 
non-aligned and therefore pro-India. 
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India and the Anti-Rana Revolt 1950-51 

It is in this context that one should try to understand the Indian at- 
titude of the early phase which culminated in the anti-Rana revolution of 
1950-51. Those who still think (and unfortunately they are not few in 
number) that, for her own security, India should have given the Ranas the 
same support as the British, fail to recognise this basic difference in the 
approaches of a colonial and free India. To support an admittedly op- 
pressive and feudalist regime as against the growing popular forces would 
have been tantamount to not only a betrayal of the Nepalese people, but a 
betrayal of the very ideals for which India had fought during the long era 
of her struggle for freedom. Besides, there was no guarantee that the 
continuation of the Rana regime could have proved beneficial to India’s 
national interest. On the contrary, Nepal would have been reduced into 
a hot-bed of cold-war intrigues involving the very security of India. 

But here came the first snag. The victory of the Communist Party 
in China brought a new element in regulating Indian policy towards her 
northern neighbours. Instead of concerning much about democracy and 
freedom, India became more immediately interested in safeguarding her 
position in this strategically important area. As a result, she entered into 
a series of treaties, first with Bhutan on 8 August 1949 ; second with Nepal 
on 30 July 1949, and last with Sikkim on 5 December 1949.° The guid- . 
ing principle of all these treaties was to see that the rulers of these three 
States were prepared to show the same sense of loyal friendship to India 
which they had earlier shown to the British. This, in fact, signified a slight 
shift in the Indian attitude so far as Nepal was concerned. The pressure 
on the Ranas to democratise their regime was relaxed, though not com- 
pletely abandoned, and instead, India sought to enter into some perma- 
nent understanding with the Ranas. It is for this reason that the earlier 
warmth for the anti-Rana leaders in India was cooled off, and on the official 
plain, Indian leaders adopted an almost indifferent attitude to the course 
of freedom movement in Nepal.? But later developments quickly out- 
dated this approach. The occupation of Tibet by China in October *1950, 
and armed invasion of Nepal by the Nepali Congress forcesin November, 
brought India face to face with a dilemma. The Tibetan developments 
shook India’s confidence about the Himalayas being a “magnificent fron- 
tier”, while the dramatic events in Nepal and King Tribhuvan’s flight 
to Delhi, made India most anxious about her defence security in this region. 
A sudden collapse of recognised authority and large-scale warfare in Nepal 
were not surely beneficial to India’s interest. On the other hand, in the 
armed revolt she found an excellent opportunity to further the cause of 
democracy and freedom. Thus somewhere she had to strike a compro- - 
mise with her general principles of foreign policy and the specific objectives 
to be followed in Nepal. The course which India chose was to end the 
armed conflict in Nepal as early as possible by forcing the Ranas to accept 
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King Tribhuvan as legitimate Head of the State and admit popular 
representatives in their Government. This meant, in other words, neither 
full support to the anti-Rana forces nor compromise with the Ranas at the 
cost of democracy. It was, as Nehru declared a “middle way” that India 
chose: 

Which will ensure the progress of Nepal and the introduction of, 
or some advance in the way of, democracy in Nepal. We have sear- 
ched for a way which would, at the same time, avoid the total up- 
rooting of the ancient order.® 
At the same time, India evolved a kind ‘Monroe Doctrine’ towards 

Nepal. She emphasised her “special interest in Nepal” and declared that 
she would not favour other countries interfering with Nepal’s indepen- 
dence. Though this doctrine of ‘special interest’ was an immediate reaction 
to the Chinese policy in Tibet, India’s fear of Anglo-American activities 
in this strategic area was no less a factor in giving shape to the doctrine. 


India’s Role in the Post-Rana Period : First Phase 1951-55 

Thus in 1951, with the introduction of democratic elements in Nepalese 
politics, India was called upon to play an embarrassingly double role in 
Nepal. On one side she had to act as a protector of Nepalese independence, 
and, on the other, play the role of a ‘peace maker’! among three conflicting 
parties (the Ranas, the King and the popular elements as represented by 
the Nepali Congress), and that of a big brother leading the younger one on 
the path of democratic progress. Both these roles had serious conse- 
quences. By becoming a guarantor of Nepalese independence, India sought 
to thwart all outside interference in Nepal which, in practical terms, meant 
control of Nepal’s defence and foreign affairs.1t This, was, curiously the 
British role in Nepal re-enacted in a different garb. Thus, Indian troops 
were sent repeatedly to suppress revolts and lawless elements in Nepalese 
territories ; an Indian Military Mission went to Kathmandu in 1952, ap- 
parently on the request of the Nepalese Government, to reorganise their 
Army ; afid in all matters involving foreign policy, guidance was given to 
Nepal until about 1955. 

The role of a peacemaker or reformer proved more irritating. It 
involved Indian interference, though not in word but in deed, at all levels 
of Nepal’s internal administration. Cabinet changes were made on Indian 
advice ; Indian officials attended meetings of Nepalese administrators ; 
and in view of the lack of administrators and technical hands, a host of 
them were imported from India. 

But while assuming this double-role, India obviously failed to take 
notice of several basic facts. In the first place, India failed to understand 
that with the growth of democratic and popular forces, the idea of nationa- 
lism would spread in Nepal. The ‘Monroe Doctrine’ might have proved in- 
directly beneficial to Nepal, but how were the Nepalese politicians, educated 
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élite and the administrators to respect a system under which Nepal’s relations 
with other states could only be regulated via Delhi? Besides if the test of 
independence of a country, as Nehru had said earlier, is to be its ability to 
have relations with other countries, then surely there was enough ground 
for the Nepalese to question the legitimacy of their independence. The 
subordinate impression which the new arrangement gave to Nepal thus 
helped in adding an anti-Indian edge to the rising Nepalese nationalism. 
Besides, interference by Indian officials in Nepal’s internal affairs gave rise 
to an atmosphere of resentment which all disgruntled elements exploited.” 
Some Ranas, who furned prefessional politicians, sought to project 
themselves as ‘nationalist champions’, by calumnating India. The mush- 
room political parties, on the other hand, sought to gain positions of power 
by exploiting the same anti-Indian feeling. 

Unfortunately, this expression of anti-Indian feeling was regarded 
merely as a passing phenomenon in India. By and large, official as well as 
non-official opinion interpreted every expression of anti-Indian feeling as 
of mischief-mongering small interested groups.’ Thus, the background of 
nationalism against which this anti-Indian feeling had grown up was 
ignored by India. 

Secondly; the ‘middle way’ which India sought to impose on post-Rana 
Nepal created further complications. A half-way compromise between 
the forces of progress and reaction is normally unpopular ; the unpopularity 
becomes more marked when some outside agency seeks to uphold that 
compromise. In her anxiety to democratise the Nepalese administrative 
process from the top, through advice and pressure, India actually failed to 
grasp the basic weaknesses of the Delhi settlement of 1961.44 To make 
any democratic progress possible, it was imperative for India to recognise 
the hold which the Ranas had on the entire Nepalese economy and on all 
branches of administration and the Army. In the Nepalese context, any 
slip towards democratic progress involved drastic measures to undermine 
- this economic and political hegemony of the Ranas which, under the circum- 
stances, assumed the shape of a new class warfare. But it was part Gandhism 
and part anxiety about maintaining Nepalese political stability that persuaded 
India to suppress any such class warfare in Nepal. While this role conve- 
niently put India on the side of conservatism, the Ranas and their agents 
missed no chance to propagate that Nepal’s independence was threatened by 
Indian ‘expansionism’ 

Again, India did not take care of the extremly outdated, inefficient 
and corrupt character of the administration which the Ranas had established 
in Nepal. In order to work any democratic system, it was necessary not only 
to reorganise the administrative departments, here and there* but com- 
pletely to overhaul the system. But could that be done without endanger- 
ing the political stability of Nepal? Before India it was a choice between 
political stability and democratic progress, and by choosing the first alterna- 
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tive, India’s role tended to be anti-democratic so far as internal developments 
in Nepal were concerned. One may argue that being an outside power, it 
was not obligatory for India to have played an active role in Nepal’s internal 
affairs, which might have been misinterpreted as interference. 

But this is not true. It was under Indian pressure that the Delhi 
arrangement was forced on the Nepalese, and while preserving that arrange- 
ment it was not possible for India to remain truly neutral. India’s attempts 
to show unconcern about Nepal’s political developments, only helped those 
forces which were up in arms against all political and economic reforms. 
On the other hand, such an attitude did not protect India from the charge 
of interfering with Nepal’s internal affairs. 

Thus, between 1951 and 1955, India’s attitude came to be just the 
reverse of what she originally planned to follow as her specific objectives in 
Nepal. The idea of security and maintaining a stable government in Nepal, 
even at the cost of border ‘interests’ of democracy, became uppermost at this 
time. No doubt, this was a reaction to the developnent in Tibet, and one can 
hazard a hypothesis viz, if China had not occupied Tibet at the time when the 
armed reyolution occurred in Nepal, Indian attitude to the revel forces 
would have been more positive, and the character of Nepalese revolution 
would have been more complete. Similarly, the “Monroe Doctrine’ which 
India developed in regard to Nepal, at first proved helpful in protecting 
Nepal’s independence and in keeping her aloof fron the machinations of 
power blocs. But later, this policy antagonised the nationalist sentiments 
of the Nepalese and contributed to the growth of anti-Indianism. Between 
the extremes of free and equal relations, on one hand, and of protecting her 
special interest in Nepal, on the other, India was expected to make some- 
where a compromise. This compromise came to be considered later as 
‘imperialism’ by most Nepalese political parties. 


The Second Phase : 1955-60 

By the beginning of 1955, however, a perceptible change came in the 
Indian Attitude. This came not because of any self-analysis or correction 
of the previous policies followed in regard to Nepal. As a matter of fact, 
Indian diplomacy at the operational level remained blissfully ignorant about 
changing conditions in Nepal or the sentiments of the people among whom 
they were sent to work. The performance of Indian journalists and other 
non-official agencies was also no better and one wonders. But the changes 
came as a result of the friendlier relations that India began to develop with 
China at this time.14® A relaxation in Chinese rigidity also brought relaxa- 
tion in Inaia’s attitude to Nepal, and for the first time the right of the latter 
to enter into relations independently with other nations, including China, 
came to be recognised by her. The principle of Panch Sheel and the Sino- 
Indian accord brought new factors in Indian thinking on Nepal, other than 
security. The principle of non-interference in the internal affairs of anothet 
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State, which India propounded as part of Panch Sheel, had also to be 
practised in Indo-Nepalese relations. 

This India tried to resolve by giving Nepal independence in the foreign 
relations and, instead of caring only for political stability, by encouraging 
the process of democratic and representative rule in Nepal. This shift had 
a direct bearing on domestic developments in Nepal. The extreme anti-Indian 
feeling subsided ; a party like the Nepali Congress could reorganise itself 
on more concrete issues other than cries of Indian interference and to work 
for civil liberties and representative rule. In foreign relations, Nepal 
came in contact with a larger world ; established friendly relations with 
China on an equal footing,” and followed on her own the policy of non- 
alignment in international affairs. 

The change in India’s relations with China, therefore, helped her in 
following a more realistic policy towards Nepal. On the other hand, this 
helped her once more to be interested, not as big brother but as a friend, in 
Nepal’s effort to develop on lines of a modern progressive state. But all this 
came, to repeat again, not as part of a new conviction but due to India’s 
reactions to various external developments, more or less in a pragmatic way. 
Had this not been so, India would have taken steps to modify some of the 
provisions of the Indo-Nepalese Treaty of 1950 and accorded more faci- 
lities to the growth of Nepals external trade.!8 Obviously, the doctrine 
of India’s ‘special interest’ in Nepal was not given up ; it did not come to 
the fore only because there was no threat to Indiansecurity during this period. 
How far this is true can be seen from what happened in 1959, when China 
threw overboard the Panch Sheel and became a potential threat to India’s 
territorial security on the northern border. Speaking in the Rajya Sabha 
on 6 December 1959, Nehru declared that the defence of Sikkim, Bhutan 
and Nepal was India’s responsibility and referred to some letters exchanged 
between the Rana Government and the Government of India in support of 
his statement.!9 This was a great blunder. First, with the overthrow of the 
Rana in 1951, India’s earlier negotiations with the Nepal Government had 
ceased to have any conviction as far as post-Rana generations were coficerned. 
Secondly, Nepal by this time had achieved a definitely international State, 
and to put her along with Bhutan and Sikkim (more or less as, India’s 
protectorates) was something which hurt Nepal’s nationalist pride. This 
once more encouraged irresponsible elements to shout anti-Indian slogans; 
and under the cover of defending nationalism, undermine the basis of 
Nepal’s first elected government. How far the failure of B.P. Koirala’s 
government was due to the failure of the Nepali Congress leadership one 
cannot say. But there is no doubt that return of rigidity in the Indian 
attitude was a factor to its downfall.” 
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The Latest Phase 1960— 

But the overthrow of the elected Government in December 1960, came 
as a great shock to India and Nehru was spontaneous in his reaction when 
he declared that this was a “setback to democracy”. This showed that, 
inspite of her consideration for defence and territorial security, India had 
not altogether given up her general objective of supporting forces of free- 
dom and democracy in other countries. But the reaction of King Mahen- 
dra’s regime was just opposite. Like the earlier Rana regime, it actively 
encouraged anti-India baiting, and later when Nepalese political leaders 
took shelter in India, it charged India of harbouring “anti-national’’ ele- 
ments to undermine Nepal’s independence. Once more, like in 1949 and 1960, 
India faced the problem of either choosing the specific objective of sup- 
porting the cause of freedom or compromising it to achieve the goodwill 
of a Government which in character became obviously anti-democratic, 
oppressive and nearly dictatorial. By refusing to accept the royal regime’s 
demand to round up the Nepalese ‘rebels’ and hand them over to Nepalese 
authorities, India showed that even compelling circumstances of thestrained 
situation on her northern border could not force her to give up the gene- 
ral objectives of her foreign policy. On the other hand, the general and speci- 
fic objectives have become so mixed up, under the pressure of external deve- 
lopments, that it is hard for India to arrive at any definite conclusions in re- 
gard to Nepal. If India stands as a purely neutral observer, while forces of de- 
mocracy and freedom are suppressed in a bordering State,she deviates from 
the principle which she has always upheld in her foreign policy. Besides, 
there is no guarantee that such an attitude can cement a permanent bond 
of confidence between the two states. On the other hand, if she shows a 
somewhat active interest in those forces, she will certainly be accused of 
interfering with Nepalese affairs. But such an attitude may, in the long 
course, earn for India the lasting gratitude of the Nepalese people. Both 
these are extreme alternatives ; hence somewhere India must make a com- 
promise or else evolve new principles and objectives to regulate her relations 
with this intimate and strategically important neighbour. 


*Due to unavoidable circumstances the references could not be included in this article. 


DOCUMENT 


Programme for Peace and International 
Cooperation 


Full text of the Declaration adopted by the Cairo 
Conference of the Non-Aligned Countries 


Introduction 


THE SECOND Conference of Heads of State or Government of the following 
non-aligned countries : 

Afghanistan, Algeria, Angola, Burma, Burundi, Cambodia, Cameroon, 
Central African Republic, Ceylon, Chad, Congo (Brazzaville), Cuba, Cyprus, 
Dahomey, Ethiopia, Ghana, Guinea, India, Indonesia, Iraq, Islamic Republic 
of Mauritania, Jordan, Kenya, Kuwait, Laos, Lebanon, Liberia, Libya, Malawi, 
Mali, Morocco, Nepal, Nigeria, Saudi Arabia, Senegal, Sierra Leone, Somalia, 
Sudan, Syria, Togo, Tunisia, Uganda, United Arab Republic, United Republic 
of Tanganyika and Zanzibar, Yemen, Yugoslavia and Zambia was held in Cairo 
from 5 October to 10 October 1964. 

The following countries : 

Argentine, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Finland, Jamaica, Mexico, Trinidad 
and Tobago, Uruguay and Venezuela were represented by observers. 

The Secretary-General of the Organisation of African Unity and the 
Secretary-General of the League of Arab States were present as observers. 

The Conference undertook an analysis of the international situation 
with a view to making an effective contribution to the solution of the major 
problems which are of concern to mankind in view of their effects on p&ace 
and security in the world. 

To this end, and on the basis of the principles embodied in the Belgrade 
Declaration of September 1961, the Heads of State or Government of the 
above-mentioned countries proceeded, in an amicable, frank and fraternal 
atmopshere, to hold detailed discussions and an exchange of views on the 
present state of international relations and the predominant trends in the 
modern world. The Heads of State or Government of the participating 
countries note with satisfaction that nearly half of the independent countries 
of the world have participated in this Second Non-Aligned Conference. 

The Conference also notes with satisfaction the growing interest and 
confidence displayed by peoples still under foreign domination, and by those 
whose rights and sovereignty are being violated by imperialism and neo- 
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colonialism, in the highly positive role which the non-aligned countries are 
called upon to play in the settlement of international problems or disputes. 

The Conference expresses satisfaction at the favourable reactions 
throughout the world to this second meeting of non-aligned countries. This 
emphasises the rightness, efficacy and vigour of the policy of non-alignment, 
and its constructive role in the maintenance and consolidation of interna- 
tional peace and security. 

The principles of non-alignment, thanks to the conn dence they inspire 
in the world, are becoming an increasingly dynamic and powerful force for 
the promotion of peace and the welfare of mankind. 

The participating Heads of State or Government note with satisfaction 
that, thanks to the combined efforts of the forces of freedom peace and pro- 
gress, this second Non-Aligned Conference is being held at a time when the 
international situation has improved as compared with that which existed 
between the two power blocs at the time of the historic Belgrade Conference, 
The Heads of State or Government of the Non-Aligned Countries are well 
aware, however, that, despite the present improvement in international 
relations, and notwithstanding the conclusion and signature of the Treaty 
of Moscow, sources of tension still exist in many parts of the world. 

This situation shows that the forces of imperialism are still powerful 
and that they do not hesitate to resort to the use of force to defend their 
interests and maintain their privileges. 

This policy, if not firmly resisted by the forces of freedom and peace, 
is likely to jeopardise the improvement in the international situation and the 
lessening of tension which has occurred, and to constitute a threat to world 
peace. 

The policy of active peaceful coexistence is an indivisible whole. It 
cannot be applied partially, in accordance with special interests and criteria. 

Important changes have also taken place within the Eastern and Wes- 
tern blocs, and this new phenomenon should be taken into account in the 
objective assessment of the current international situation. 

* The Conference notes with satisfaction that the movements of national 
liberation are engaged in different regions of the world, in a heroic struggle 
against neo-colonialism, and the practices of apartheid and racial discrimina- 
tion. This struggle forms part of the common striving towards freedom, 
justice and peace. 

The Conference reaffirms that interference by economically developed 
foreign States in the internal affairs of newly independent, developing coun- 
tries and the existence of territories which are still dependent constitute a 
standing threat to peace and security. 

The Heads of State or Government of the Non-Aligned Countries, while 
appreciative of the efforts which resulted in the holding of the United Nations 
Conference on Trade and Development, and mindful of the results of that 
Conference, nevertheless note that much ground still remains to be covered 
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to eliminate existing inequalities in the relationships between industrialised 
and developing countries. 

The Heads of State or Government of the Non-Aligned Countries, while 
declaring their determination to contribute towards the establishment of 
just and lasting peace in the world, affirm that the preservation of peace 
and the promotion of the well-being of peoples are a collective responsibility 
deriving from the natural aspirations of mankind to live in a better world. 

The Heads of State or Government have arrived in their deliberations 
at a common understanding of the various problems with which the world 
is now faced, and a common approach to them. Reaffirming the basic prin- 
ciples of the Declaration of Belgrade, they express their agreement upon 
the following points : 


Concerted Action for the Liberation of the Countries Still 
Dependent ; Elimination of Colonialism, Neo-Colonialism and 
Imperialism 


The Heads of State or Government of the Non-Aligned Countries de- 
clare that lasting world peace cannot be realised so long as unjust conditions 
prevail and peoples under foreign domination continue to be deprived of 
their fundamental right to freedom, independence and self-determination. 

Imperialism, colonialism and neo-colonialism constitute a basic source 
of international tension and conflict because they endanger world peace and 
security. The participants in the Conference deplore that the Declaration 
of the United Nations on the granting of independence to colonial countries 
and peoples has not been implemented everywhere and call for the uncon- 
ditional, complete and final abolition of colonialism now. 

At present a particular cause of concern is the military or other assis- 
tance extended to certain countries to enable them to perpetuate by force 
colonialist and neo-colonialist situations which are contrary to the¢spirit of 
the Charter of the United Nations. 

The exploitation by colonialist forces of the difficulties and problems 
of recently liberated or developing countries, interference in the internal 
affairs of these States, and colonialist attempts to maintain unequal relation- 
ships, particularly in the economic field, constitute serious dangers to these 
young countries. Colonialism and neo-colonialism have many forms and 
manifestations. 

Imperialism uses many devices to impose its will on independent nations. 
Economic pressure and domination, interference, racial discrimination, sub- 
version, intervention and the threat of force are neo-colonialist devices against 
which the newly inedependent nations have to defend themselves. The. 
Conference condemns all colonialist, neo-colonialist and imperialist policies 
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applied in various parts of the world. 

Deeply concerned at the rapidly deteriorating situation in the Congo 
the participants : 

I. support all the efforts being made by the Organisation of African 
Unity to bring peace and harmony speedily to that country ; 

2. urge the Ad Hoc Commission of the Organisation of African 
Unity to shirk no effort in the attempt to achieve national re- 
conciliation in the Congo, and to eliminate the existing tension 
between that country and the Republic of Congo (Brazzaville) 
and the Kingdom of Burundi ; 

3. appeal to the Congolese Government and to all combatants to 
cease hostilities immediately and to seek, with the help of the 
Organisation of African Unity, a solution permitting of national 
reconciliation and the restoration of order and peace ; 

4, urgently appeal to all foreign powers at present interferring in 
the internal affairs of the Democratic Republic of the Congo, 
particularly those engaged in military intervention in that 
country, to cease such interference, which infringes the interests 
and sovereignty of the Congolese people and constitutes a threat 
to neighbouring countries ; 

5. affirm their full support for the efforts being made to this end 
by the Organisation of African Unity’s Ad Hoc Commission 
of good offices in the Congo ; 

6. call upon the Government of the Democratic Republic of the 
Congo to discontinue the recruitment of mercenaries imme- 
diately and to expel all mercenaries, of whatever origin who are 
already in the Congo, in order to facilitate an African solution. 

The newly independent countries have, like all other countries, the 
right of sovereign disposal in regard to their natural resources, and the right 
to utilise these resources as they deem appropriate in the interest of their 
peoples, without outside interference. 

, Tha process of liberation is irresistible and irreversible. Colonised 
peoples may legitimately resort to arms to secure the full exercise of their 
right to self-determination and independence if the colonial powers persist 
in opposing their natural aspiratior.s. 

The participants in the Conference undertake to work unremittingly 
to eradicate all vestiges of colonialism, and to combine all their efforts to 
render all necessary aid and support, whether moral, political or material, 
to the peoples struggling against colonialism and neo-colonialism. The 
participating countries recognise the nationalist movements of the peoples 
which are struggling to free themselves from colonial domination as being 
authentic representatives of the colonial peoples, and urgently call upon 
the colonial powers to negotiate with their leaders. 

Portugal continues to hold in bondage by repression, persecution and 
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force Angola, Mozambique, the so-called Portuguese Guinea and other 
Portuguese colonies in Africa and Asia, millions of people who have been 
suffering far too long under the foreign yoke. The Conferene declares its 
determination to ensure that the peoples of these territories accede immedia- 
tely to independence without any conditions or reservations. 

The Conference condemns the government of Portugal for its obstinate 
refusal to recognise the inalienable right of the peoples of those territories 
to self-determination and independence in accordance with the Charter of 
the United Nations and the Declaration on the granting of independence to 
colonial countries and peoples. 

The Conference : 

l. urges the participating countries to afford all necessary material 
support—financial and military—to the Freedom Fighters in 
the territories under Portuguese colonial rule ; 

2 takes the view that support should be given to the Revolutionary 
Government of Angola in exile and to the nationalist move- 
ments struggling for the independence of the Portuguese colo- 
nies and assistance to the Special Bureau set up by the O.A.U. 
inregard to the application of sanctions against Portugal ; 

3. calls upon all participating States to break off diplomatic and 
consular relations with the government of Portugal and to 
take effective measures to suspend all trade and economic 
relations with Portugal ; 

4. calls upon the participating countries to take all measures to 
compel Portugal to carry out the decisions of the General 
Assembly of the United Nations ; 

5. addresses an urgent appeal to the Powers which are extending 
military aid and assistance to Portugal to withdraw such 
aid and assistance. 

The countries participating in the Conference condemn the policy of 
the racist minority regime in Southern Rhodesia, which continues to defy 
the Charter and the Resolutions of the United Nations in that it denigs funda- 
mental freedoms to the people by acts of repression and terror. 

The participating countries urge all States not to recognise the inde- 
pendence of Southern Rhodesia if proclaimed under the rule of the racist 
minority, and instead to give favourable consideration to according recog- 
nition to an African nationalist government in exile, should such a govern- 
ment be set up. To this effect, the Conference states its opposition to the 
sham consultation through trial chiefs envisaged by the present Minority 
Government of Southern Rhodesia. 

The Conference deplores the British Government’s failure to implement 
the various resolutions of the United Nations relating to Southern Rhodesia 
and calls upon the United Kingdom to convene immediately a Constitutional 
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Conference, to which all political groups in Southern Rhodesia would be 
invited, for the purpose of preparing a new constitution based on the ‘‘one 
man, one vote” principle, instituting universal suffrage, and ensuring majo- 
rity rule. 

The Conference urges the Government of the United Kingdom to call 
for the immediate release of all political prisoners and detainees in Southern 
Rhodesia. 

The Conference reaffirms the inalienable right of the people of South 
West Africa to self-determination and independence and condemns the Go- 
vernment of South Africa for its persistent refusal to co-operate with the 
United Nations in the implementation of the pertinent resolutions of the 
General Assembly. 

It urges all States to refrain from supplying in any manner or form any 
arms or military equipment or petroleum products to South Africa, and to 
implement the Resolutions of the United Nations. 

The Conference recommends that the United Nations should guarantee 
the territorial integrity of Swaziland, Basutoland and Bechuanaland and 
should take measures for their speedy accession to independence and for 
the subsequent safeguarding of their sovereignty. 

The participants in the Conference call upon the French Government 
to take the necessary steps to enable French Somaliland to become free and 
independent in accordance with paragraph 5 of Resolution 1514 XV of the 
United Nations. 

The Conference appeals to all participating countries to lend support 
and assistance to the Liberation Committee of the Organization of African 
Unity. 

The Conference condemns the imperialistic policy pursued in the Middle 
East and, in conformity with the Charter of the United Nations, decides to : 
I. endorse the full restoration of all the rights of the Arab people 

of Palestine to their homeland, and their inalienable right to 

self-determination ; 
2.. declare their full support to the Arab people of Palestine in 
their struggle for liberation from colonialism and racialism. 

The Conference condemns the continued refusal of the United King- 
dom Government to implement the United Nations Resolutions on Aden 
and the Protectorates, providing for the free exercise by the peoples of the 
territory of their right to self-determination and calling for the liquidation 
of the British military base in Aden and the withdrawal of British troops 
from the territory. 

The Conference fully supports the struggle of the people of Aden and 
the Protectorates and urges the immediate implementation of the Resolu- 
tions of the United Nations which are based on the expressed wishes of the 
people of the territory. . 

The countries participating in the Conference condemn the continued 
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armed action waged by British Colonialism against the people of Oman who 
are fighting to attain their freedom. 

The Conference recommends that all necessary political, moral and 
material assistance be rendered to the liberation movements of these terri- 
tories in their struggle against colonial rule. 

The Conference condemns the manifestations of colonialism and neo- 
colonialism in Latin America and declares itself in favour of the implementa- 
tion in that region of the right of peoples to self-determination and inde- 
pendence. 

Basing itself on this principle, the Conference deplores the delay in 
granting full independence to British Guiana and requests the United King- 
dom to grant independence speedily to that country. It notes with regret 
that Martinique, Guadaloupe, and other Caribbean Islands are still not self- 
governing. It draws the attention of the Ad Hoc Decolonisation Commission 
of the United Nations to the case of Puerto Rico and calls upon that Com- 
mission to consider the situation of these territories in the light of Resolu- 
tion 1514, XV of the United Nations. 


Respect for the Right of Peoples to Self-Determination and Condem- 
nation of the Use of Force Against the Exercise of this Right 


The Conference solemnly reaffirms the right of peoples to self-deter- 
mination and to make their own destiny. 

It stresses that this right constitutes one of the essential principles of 
the United Nations Charter, that it was laid down also in the Charter of 
the Organisation of African Unity, and that the Conferences of Bandung 
and Belgrade demanded that it should be respected, and in particular insisted 
that it should be effectively exercised. 

The Conference notes that this right is still violated or its exercise 
denied in many regions of the world and results in a continued igcrease of 
tension and the extension of the areas of war. 

The Conference denounces the attitude of those Powers which oppose 
the exercise of the right of peoples to self-determination. 

It condemns the use of force, and all forms of intimidation, interference 
and intervention which are aimed at preventing the exercise of this right. 


1 
Racial Discrimination and the Policy of Apartheid 


The Heads of State or Government declare that racial discrimination— 
and particularly its most odious manifestation, apartheid—-constitutes a viola- 
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tion of the Universal Declaration of Human Right and of the principle of the 
equality of peoples. Accordingly, all governments still persisting in the 
practice of racial discrimination should be completely ostracised until they 
have abandoned their unjust and inhuman policies. In particular the govern- 
ments and peoples represented at this Conference have decided that they 
will not tolerate much longer the presence of the Republic of South Africa 
in the comity of nations. The inhuman racial policies of South Africa con- 
stitute a threat to international peace and security. All countries interested 
in peace must therefore do everything in their power to ensure that liberty 
and fundamental freedoms are secured to the people of South Africa. 

The Heads of State or Government solemnly affirm their absolute res- 
pect for the right of ethnic or religious minorities to protection in particular 
against the crimes of genocide or any other violation of a fundamental human 
right. 


Sanctions against the Republic of South Africa 


l. The Conference regrets to note that the Pretoria Government’s 
obstinacy in defying the conscience of mankind has been 
strengthened by the refusal of its friends and allies, particularly 
some major powers, to implement United Nations resolutions 
concerning sanctions against South Africa. 

2. The Conference therefore : 

(a) calls upon all States to boycott all South African goods and to 
refrain from exporting goods, especially arms, ammunition, 
oil and minerals to South Africa ; 

(b) calls upon all States which have not yet done so to break off 
diplomatic, consular and other relations with South Africa ; 

(c) requests the Governments represented at this conference to 
deny airport and overflying facilities to aircraft and port faci- 
lities to ships proceeding to and from South Africa, and to 

» °* discontinue all road or railway traffic with that country ; 

(d) demands the release of all persons imprisoned, interned or sub- 
jected to other restrictions on account of their opposition to 
the policy of apartheid ; 

(e) invites all countries to give their support to the special bureau 
set up by the Organisation of African Unity for the application 
of sanctions against South Africa, 
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IV 


Peaceful Co-existence and Codification of its Principles by the 
United Nations 


Considering the principles proclaimed at Bandung in 1955, Resolution 
1514, XV, adopted by the United Nations in 1960, the Declaration of the 
Belgrade Conference, the Charter of the Organisation of African Unity, and 
numerous joint declarations by Heads of State or Government on peaceful 
co-existence. 

Reaffirming their deep conviction that, in present circumstances, man- 
kind must regard peaceful co-existence as the only way to strengthen world 
peace, which must be based on freedom, equality and justice between peoples 
within a new framework of peaceful and harmonious relations between the 
States and nations of the world. 

Considering the fact that the principle of peaceful co-existence is based 
on the right of all peoples to be free and to choose their own political, eco- 
nemic and social systems according to their own national identity and their 
ideals, and is opposed to any form of foreign domination ; 

Convinced also that peaceful co-existence cannot be fully achieved 
throughout the world without the abolition of imperialism, colonialism and 
neo-colonialism. 

Deeply convinced that the absolute prohibition of the threat or use 
of force, direct or disguised, the renunciation of all forms of coercion in 
international relations, the abolition of relations of inequality and the pro- 
motion of international cooperation with a view to accelerating economic, 
social and cultural development, are necessary conditions for safeguarding 
peace and achieving the general advancement of mankind. 

The Heads of State or Government solemnly proclaim the following 
fundamental principles of peaceful co-existence : 

|. The right to complete independence, which is an inalienable right, 
must be recognised immediately and unconditionally ‘as pertain- 
ing to all peoples, in conformity with the Charter and resolutions 
the United Nations General Assembly; it is incumbent upon of 
all states to respect this right and facilitate its exercise. 

2. The right to self-determination, which is an inalienable right, must 
be recognised as pertaining to all peoples, accordingly, all nations 
and peoples have right to determine their political status 
and freely pursue their economic, social and cultural develop- 
ment without intimidation or hindrance. 

3. Peaceful co-existence between States with differing social and 
political systems is both possible and necessary ; it favours the 
creation of good-neighbourly relations between States with a 
view to the establishment of lasting peace and general wellbeing, 
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free from domination and exploitation. 

4. The sovereign equality of States must be recognised and respect- 
ed. It includes the right of all peoples to the free exploitation 
of their natural resources. 

5. States must abstain from all use of threat or force directed against 
the territorial integrity and political independence of other 
States; a situation brought about by the threat or use of force 
shall not be recognised, and in particular the established frontiers 
of States shall be inviolable. Accordingly, every State must 
abstain from interferring in the affairs of other States, whether 
openly, or insidiously, or by means of subversion and the 
various foms of political, economic and military pressure. 
Frontier disputes shall be settled by peaceful means. 

6. All States shall respect the fundamental rights and freedoms 
of the human person and the equality of all nations and 
races, 

7. All international conflicts must be settled by peaceful means, in 
a spirit of mutual understanding and on the basis of equality 
and sovereignty, in such a manner that justice and legitimate 
rights are not impaired, all States must apply themselves to 
promoting and strengthening measures designed to dimi- 
nish international tension and achieve general and complete 
disarmament. 

8. All States must co-operate with a view to accelerating economic 
development in the world, and particularly in the developing 
countries: This co-operation, must which be aimed at narrow- 
ing the gap, at present widening, between the levels of living 
in the developing and developed countries respectively, is 
essential to the maintenance of a lasting peace. 

9. States shall meet their international obligations in good faith in 
conformity with the principles and purposes of the United 

. Nations. 

The Conference recommends to the General Assembly of the United 
Nations to adopt, on the occasion of its twentieth anniversay, a declaration 
on the principles of peaceful co-existence. This declaration will constitute 
an important step towards the codification of these principles. 


Respect for the Sovereignty of States and their Territorial Integ- 
rity : Problems of Divided Nations 


l. The Conference of Heads of State or Government proclaims its 
full adherence to the fundamental principle of international relations, in ac- 
cordance with which the sovereignty and territorial integrity of all States, 
great and small, are inviolable and must be respected. 
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2. The countries participating in the Conference, having for the most 
part achieved their national independence after years of struggle, reaffirm 
their determination to oppose by every means in their power any attempt 
to compromise their sovereignty or violate their territorial integrity. They 
pledge themselves to respect frontiers as they existed when the States gained 
independence ; nevertheless, parts of territories taken away by occupying 
powers or converted into autonomous bases for their own bennefit at the 
time of independence must be given back to the country concerned. 

3. The Conference solemnly reaffirms the right of all peoples to adopt 
the form of government they consider best suited to their development. 

4, The Conference considers that one of the causes of international 
tension lies in the problem of divided nations. It expresses its entire sym- 
pathy with the peoples of such countries and upholds their desire to achieve 
unity. It exhorts the countries concerned to seek a just and lasting solution 
in order to achieve the unification of their territories by peaceful methods 
without outside interference or pressure. It considers that the resort to 
threat or force can lead to no satisfactory settlement, cannot do other- 
wise than jeopardise international security. 

Concerned by the situation existing with regard to Cyprus, the Con- 
ference calls upon all states in conformity with their obligations under the 
Charter of the United Nations, and in particular under Article 2, paragraph 4, 
to respect the sovereignty, unity, independence and territorial integrity 
of Cyprus and to refrain from any threat or use of force or intervention direc- 
ted against Cyprus and from any efforts to impose upon Cyprus unjust solu- 
tions unacceptable to the people of Cyprus. 

Cyprus, as an equal member of the United Nations, is entitled to and 
should enjoy unrestricted and unfettered sovereignty and independence, 
and allowing its people to determine freely, and without any foreign inter- 
vention or interference, the political future of the country, in accordance 
with. the Charter of the United Nations. 

The Conference, considering that foreign pressure and intervention 
to impose changes in the political, economic and social system chosen eby a 
country are contrary to the principles of international law and peaceful co- 
existence, requests the Government of United States of America to lift the 
commercial and economic blockade applied against Cuba. 

The Conference takes note of the readiness of the Cuban Govern- 
ment to settle its difference with the United States on an equal footing, and 
invites these two Governments to enter into negotiations to this end and 
in conformity with the principles of peaceful co-existence and international 
co-operation. 

Taking into account the principles set forth above and with a view to 
restoring peace and stability in the Indo-China Peninsula, the Conference 
appeals to the Powers which participated in the Geneva Conference of 1954 
and 1962 ; 
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I. to-abstain from any action likely to aggravate the situation which 
is already tense in the Peninsula ; 

2, to terminate all foreign interference in the internal affairs of 

-the countries’ of that region ; 

3. to convene urgently a new Geneva Conference on Indo-China 
with a view to seeking a satisfactory political solution for the 
peaceful settlement of the problems arising in that part of the 
world, namely : 

(a) ensuring the strict application of the 1962 agreements on 
Laos ; 

(b) recognising and guaranteeing the neutrality and territorial 
integrity of Cambodia ; 

(c) ensuring the strict application of the [954 Geneva Agree- 
ment on Vietnam, and finding a political solution to the 
problem in accordance with the legitimate aspirations of the 
Vietnamese people to freedom, peace and independence. 


Settlement of disputes without threat or use of forcein accordance 
with the principles of the United Nations Charter. 


I. As the use of force may take a number of forms, military, Political 
and economic, the participating countries deem it essential to reaffirm the 
principles that all States shall refrain in their international relations from 
the threat or use of force against the territorial integrity or political inde- 
pendence of any State, or in any other manner inconsistent with the purposes 
of the Charter of the United Nations. 

'2. They consider that disputes between States should be settled by 
peaceful means in accordance with the Charter on the bases of sovereign 
equality and justice. 

3. The participating countries are convinced of the necessity of exert- 
ing all international efforts to find solutions to all situations which threaten 
international peace or impair friendly relations among nations. 

4. The participating countries gave special attention to the problems 
of frontiers which may threaten international peace or disturb friendly rela- 
tions among States, and are convinced that in order to settle such problems, 
all States should resort to neogitation, mediation or arbitration or other 
peaceful means set forth in the United Nations Charter in conformity with 
the legitimate rights of all peoples. 

5, The Conference considers that disputes between neighbouring 
States must be settled peacefully in a spirit of mutual understanding, with- 
out foreign intervention or interference. 
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General and Complete Disarmament: Peaceful Use of Atomic 
Energy, Prohibition of all Nuclear Weapon Tests, Establishment 
of Nuclear-Free Zones, Prevention of Dissemination of Nuclear 
Weapons and Abolition of all Nuclear Weapons. 


The Conference emphasises the paramount importance of disarmament 
as one of the basic problems of the contemporary world, and stresses the 
necessity of reaching immediate and practical solutions which would free 
mankind from the danger of war and from a sense of insecurity. 

The Conference notes with concern that the continuing arms race 
and the tremendous advances that have been made in the production of 
weapons of mass destruction and their stockpiling threaten the world with 
armed conflict and annihilation. The Conference urges the great Powers 
to take new and urgent steps towards achieving general and complete dis- 
armament under strict and effective international control. 

The Conference, regrets that despite the efforts of the members of the 
[8-Nation Committee on Disarmament, and in particular those of the non- 
aligned countries, the results have not been satisfactory. It urges the Great 
Powers, in collaboration with the other members of that Committee, to 
renew their efforts with determination with a view to the rapid conclusion 
of an agreement on general and complete disarmament. 

The Conference calls upon all States to accede to the Moscow treaty 
partially banning the testing of nuclear weapons, and to abide by its provi- 
sions in the interests of peace and the welfare of humanity. 

The Conference, urges the extension of the Moscow Treaty so as to 
include underground tests, and the discontinuance of such tests pending 
the extension of the agreement. 

The Conference urges the speedy conclusion of agreements on various 
other partial and collateral measures of disarmament proposed by the mem- 
bers of the 18-Nation Committee on Disarmament. 

The Conference appeals to the Great Powers to take the lead in giving 
effect to decisive and immediate measures which would make possible sub- 
stantial reductions in their military budgets. 

The Conference requests the Great Powers to abstain from all policies 
conducive to the dissemination of nuclear weapons and their by-products 
among those States which do not at present possess them. It underlines 
the great danger in the dissemination of nuclear weapons and urges all States, 
particularly those possessing nuclear weapons, to conclude non-dissemina- 
tion agreements and to agree on measures providing for the gradual liqui- 
dation of the existing stock-piles of nuclear weapons. 

As part of these efforts, the Heads of State or Government declare 
their own readiness not to produce, acquire or test any nuclear weapons, 
and call on all countries including those who have not subscribed to the 
Moscow Treaty to enter into a similar undertaking and to take. the neces- 
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sary steps to prevent their territories, ports and airfields from being used 
by nuclear powers for the deployment or disposition of nuclear weapons. 
This undertaking should be the subject of a treaty to be concluded in an 
international conference convened under the auspices of the United Nations 
and open to accession by all States. The Conference further calls upon 
all nuclear Powers to observe the spirit of this declaration. 

The Conference welcomes the agreement of the Great Powers not to 
orbit in outer space nuclear or other weapons of mass destruction and ex- 
presses its conviction that it is necessary to conclude an international treaty 
prohibiting the utilisation of outer space for military purposes. The Con- 
ference urges full international cooperation in the peaceful uses of outer 
space. 

The Conference requests those States which have succeeded in ex- 
ploring outer space, to exchange and disseminate information related to the 
research they have carried out in this field, so that scientific progress for 
the peaceful utilisation of outer space may be of common benefit to all. The 
Conference is of the view that for this purpose an international conference 
should be convened at an appropriate time. 

The Conference considers that the declaration by African States re- 
garding the denuclearisation of Africa, the aspirations of the Latin American 
countries to denuclearise their continent and the various proposals pertai- 
ning to the denuclearisation of areas in Europe and Asia are steps in the 
right direction because they assist in consolidating international peace and 
security and lessening international tensions. 

The Conference recommends the establishment of denuclearised zones 
covering these and other areas and the oceans of the world, particularly those 
which have been hitherto free from nuclear weapons, in accordance with 
the desires expressed by the States and peoples concerned. 

The Conference also requests the nuclear Powers to respect these 
denuclearised zones. S 

The Conference is convinced that the convening of a world disarma- 
ment conference under the auspices of the United Nations to which all 
countries would be invited, would provide powerful support to the efforts 
which are being made to set in motion the process of disarmament and for 
securing the further and steady development of this process. 

The Conference therefore urges the participating countries to take, 
at the forthcoming General Assembly of the United Nations, all the necessary 
steps for the holding of such a conference and of any other special conference 
for the conclusion of special agreements on certain measures of disarmament. 

The Conference urges all nations to join in the cooperative develop- 
ment of the peaceful use of atomic energy for the benefit of all mankind ; 
and in particular, to study the development of atomic power and other tech- 
nical aspects in which international cooperation might be most effectively 
accomplished through the free flow of such scientific information. 
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Military Pacts, Foreign Troops and Bases. 


The Conference reiterates its conviction that the existence of military 
blocs, Great Power alliances and pacts arising therefrom has accentuated 
the cold war and heightened international tensions. The Non-Aligned 
Countries are therefore opposed to taking part in such pacts and alliances. 

The Conference considers the majntenance or future establishment 
of foreign military bases and the stationing of forign troops on the terri- 
tories of other countries, against the expressed will of those countries, as a 
gross violation of the sovereignty of States, and as a threat to freedom and 
international peace. It furthermore considers as particularly indefensible 
the existence or future establishment of bases in dependent territories which 
could be used for the maintenance of colonialism or for other purposes. 

Noting with concern that foreign military bases are in practice a means 
of bringing pressure on nations and retarding their emancipation and develop- 
ment, based on their own ideological, political, economic and cultural ideas, 
the Conference declares its full support to the countries which are seeking 
to secure the evacuation of foreign bases on their territory and calls upon 
all States maintaining troops and bases in other countries to remove them 
forthwith. 

The Conference considers that the maintenance at Guantanamo (Cuba) 
of a military base of the United States of America, in defiance of the will of 
the Government and people of Cuba and in defiance of the provisions embo- 
died in the Declaration of the Belgrade Conference, constitutes a violation 
of Cuba’s sovereignty and territorial integrity. 

Noting that the Cuban Government expresses its readiness to settle 
its dispute over the base of Guantanamo with the United States on an equal 
footing, the Conference urges the United States Government to negotiate 
the evacuation of this base with the Cuban Government. 

The Conference condemns the expressed intention of imperialist powers 
to establish bases in the Indian Ocean, as a calculated attempt to intimidate 
the emerging countries of Africa and Asia and an unwarranted extensign of the 
policy of neo-colonialism and imperialism. 

The Conference also recommends the elimination of the foreign bases 
in Cyprus and the withdrawal of foreign troops from this country, except 
for those stationed there by virtue of the United Nations resolutions. 


The United Nations: Its Role in International Affairs, Implemen- 
tation of its Resolutions and Amendment of its Charter 


The participating countries declare : 

The United Nations Organisation was established to promote interna- 
tional peace and security, to develop international understanding and coopera- 
tion, to safeguard human rights and fundamental freedom and to achieve all 
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the purposes of the Charter. In order to be an effective instrument, the 
United Nations Organisation must be open to all the States of the world. 
It is particularly necessary that countries still under colonial domination 
should attain independence without delay and take their rightful place in 
the community of nations. 

It is essential for the effective functioning of the United Nations that 
all nations should observe its fundamental principles of peaceful co-existence, 
co-operation, renunciation of the threat or the use of force, freedom and 
equality without discrimination on grounds of race, sex, language or religion. 

The influence and effectiveness of the United Nations also depends 
upon equitable representation of different geographical regions in the 
. various organs of the United Nations and in the service of the United 
Nations. 

The Conference notes with satisfaction that with Resolution 1991, 
XVII, the General Assembly has taken the initial positive step towards 
transformation of the structure of the United Nations in keeping with its 
increased membership and the necessity to ensure a broader participation 
of States in the work of its Organs. It appeals to all Members of the United 
Nations to ratify as speedily as possible the amendments to the Charter adop- 
ted at the XVIII Session of the General Assembly. 

The Conference recognises the paramount importance of the United 
Nations and the necessity of enabling it to carry out the functions entrusted 
to it to preserve international cooperation among States. 

To this end, the Non-Aligned Countries should consult one another 
at the Foreign Minister or Head of Delegation level at each session of the 
United Nations. 

The Conference stresses the need to adopt the Charter to the dynamic 
changes and evolution of international conditions. 

The Conference expresses the hope that the Heads of State or Govern- 
ment of the Member States of the United Nations will attend the regular 
Session of the General Assembly on the occasion of the twentieth anniversary 
of the Organisation. 

Recalling the recommendation of the Belgrade Conference the Con- 
ference asks the General Assembly of the United Nations to restore the 
rights of the People’s Republic of China and to recognise the representatives 
of its Government as the only legitimate representatives of China in the 
United Nations. 

The Conference recommends to the Member States of the United 
Nations to respect the resolutions of the United Nations and to render all 
assistance necessary for the Organisation to fulfil its role in maintaining 
international peace and security. 
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Economic Development and Cooperation 


The Heads of State or Government participating in this Conference, 

CONVINCED that peace must rest on a sound and solid economic foun- 
dation, 

that the persistence of poverty poses a threat to world peace and 
prosperity, 

that economic emancipation is an essential element in the struggle for 
the elimination of political domination, 

that respect for the right of peoples and nations to control and dispose 
freely of their national wealth and resources is vital for their economic 
development ; 

CONSCIOUS that participating Stats have a special responsibility 
to do their utmost to break through the barrier of underdevelopment ; 

BELIEVING that economic development is an obligation of the whole 
international community, 

that it is the duty of all countries to contribute to the rapid evolution 
of a new and just economic order under which all nations can live without 
fear or want or despair and rise to their full stature in the Family of Nations, 

that the structure of world economy and the existing international 
institutions of international trade and development have failed either to 
reduce the disparity in the per capita income of the peoples in developing 
and developed countries or to promote international action to rectify serious 
and growing imbalances between developed and developing countries ; 

EMPHASISING the imperative need to amplify and intensify inter- 
national co-operation based on equality, and consistent with the needs of 
accelerated economic development ; 

NOTING that as a result of the proposals adopted at Belgrade in 196! 
and elaborated in Cairo in 1962, the United Nations Conference on Trade 
and Development met in Geneva in 1964 ; 

CONSIDERING that while the Geneva Conference marks the first 
step in the evolution of a new international economic policy for develop- 
ment and offers a sound basis for progress in the future, the results achieved 
were neither adequate for, nor commensurate with, the essential require- 
ments of the developing countries ; 

SUPPORT the Joint Declaration of the ‘‘Seventy-Seven’’ developing 
countries made at the conclusion of that Conferene, and PLEDGE the co- 
operation of the participating States to the strengthening of their solidarity ; 

URGE upon all States to implement on an urgent basis the recommenda- 
tions contained in the Final Act of the United Nations Conference on Trade 
and Development and in particular to cooperate in bringing into existence 
as early as possible the new international institutions proposed therein, sc 
that the problems of trade and economic development may be more effective- 
ly and speedily resolved ; 
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CONSIDER that democratic procedures, which afford no position of 
privilege, are as essential in the economic as in the political sphere ; 

that a new international division of labour is needed to hasten the in- 
dustrialization of the developing countries and the modernization of their agri- 
culture, so as to enable them to strengthen their domestic economies and 
diversify their export trade, 

that discriminatory measures of any kind taken against the developing 
countries on the grounds of different socio-economic systems are contrary 
to the spirit of the United Nations Charter and constitute a threat to the 
free flow of trade and to peace and should be eliminated ; 

Affirm that the practice of the inhuman policy of apartheid or racial 
discrimination in any part of the world should be eliminated by every possible 
means, including economic sanctions; 

RECOMMEND that the target of economic growth set for the Develop- 
ment Decade by the United Nations should be revised upwards, 

That the amount of capital transferred to the developing countries and 
the terms and conditions governing the transfer should be extended and 
improved without political commitments, so as to reinforce the efforts of 
these countries to build self-reliant economies, 

that a programme of action should be developed to increase the income 
in foreign exchange of the developing countries, and, in particular, to provide 
access for primary products from developing countries to the markets of in- 
dustrialised countries, on an equitable basis and for manufactured goods 
from the developing countries on a preferential basis, 

that the establishment of a Specialised Agency for industrial develop- 
ment should be expedited, 

that members of regional economic groupings should do their utmost 
to ensure that economic integration helps to promote the increase of im- 
ports from the developing countries either individually or collectively, 

that the recommendation of the United Nations Conference on Trade 
and Development to convene a Conference of Plenipotentiaries to adopt 
an latertrational Convention to ensure the right of landlocked countries to 
free transit and access to the sea be implemented by the United Nations 
early next year, and that the principles of economic co-operation adopted 
by the United Nations Conference on Trade and Development in relation 
to the transit trade of landlocked countries be given consideration ; 

CALL upon participating countries to concert measures to bring about 
closer economic relations among the developing countries on a basis of equality, 
mutual benefit and mutual assistance, bearing in mind the obligations of all 
developing countries to accord favourable consideration to the expansion 
of their reciprocal trade, to unite against all forms. of economic exploitation 
and to strengthen mutual consultation ; 

CALL upon the members of the ‘‘Seventy-Seven’’ developing countries, 
who worked closely together at the United Nations Conference on Trade 
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and Development. of 1964 in Geneva to consult together during the next 
session of the General Assembly of the United Nations in order to consolidate 
their efforts and harmonise their policies in time for the next Conference 
on Trade and Development in 1966. 

CONVINCED that progress towards disarmament increases the re- 
sources available for economic development ; 

SUPPORT proposals for the diversion of resources now employed 
on armaments to the development of underdeveloped parts of the world 
and to the promotion of the prosperity of mankind. 


Cultural, Scientific and Educational Cooperation and Consolidation 
of the International and Regional Organisations Working for 
this Purpose. 


The Heads of State or Government participating in the Conference : 

CONSIDERING that the political, economic, social and cultural problems 
of mankind are so interrelated as to demand concerted action ; 

CONSIDERING that co-operation in the fields of culture, education and 
science is necessary for the deepening of human understanding, for the con- 
solidation of freedom, justice and peace, and for progress and development ; 

BEARING IN MIND THAT Political liberation, social emancipation and 
scientific advancement have effected fundamental changes in the minds and 
lives of men. 

RECOGNISING that culture helps to widen the mind and enrich life : 
that all human cultures have their special values and can contribute to the 
general progress ; that many cultures were suppressed and cultural rela- 
tions interrupted under colonial domination ; that international under- 
standing and progress require a revival and rehabilitation of these cultures, 
a free expression of their identity and national character, and a deeper mutual 
appreciation of their values so as to enrich the common cultural heritage of 
man ; 

CONSIDERING that education is a basic need for the advancement 
of humanity and that science not only adds to the wealth and welfare of 
nations but also adds new values to civilisation ; 

APPRECIATING the work of the international and regional organisa- 
tions in the promotion of educational, scientific and cultural co-operation 
among nations ; 

BELIEVING that such cooperation among nations in the educational, 
scientific and cultural fields should be strengthened and expanded ; 

RECOMMEND that international co-operation in education should 
be promoted in order to secure a fair opportunity for education to every 
person in every part of the world, to extend educational assistance to de- 
velop mutual understanding and appreciation of the different cultures and 
ways of life through the proper teaching of civics, and to promote interna- 
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tional understanding through the teaching of the principles of the United 
Nations at various levels of education ; 

PROPOSE that a free and more systematic exchange of scientific in- 
formation be encouraged and intensified and, in particular, call on the ad- 
vanced countries to share with the developing countries their scientific know 
ledge and technical knowledge so that the advantages of scientific and tech- 
nological advance can be applied to the promotion of economic development. 

URGE all states to adopt in their legislation the principles embodied in 
the United Nations Declaration of Human Rights. 

AGREE that participating countries should adopt measures to strengthen 
their ties with one another in the fields of education, science and culture. 

EXPRESS their determination to help, consolidate and strengthen the 
international and regional organisations working in this direction. 


SPECIAL RESOLUTIONS 
| 


The Conference of Heads of State or Government of Non-Aligned 
Countries meeting in Cairo from 5 to 10 October 1964 ; 

Considering their common will to work for understanding between 
peoples and for international cooperation ; 

Reaffirming their solidarity with the African States fighting for the 
consolidation of their independence and the total emancipation of their con- 
tinent, through concerted action and close cooperation ; 

Noting with satisfaction that in that historic document the Charter 
of Addis Ababa, adopted on 29 May 1963, and in subsequent decisions, the 
African States, members of the Organisation of African Unity, have unreser- 
vedly adhered to the positive policy of non-alignment in relation to all great 
blocs ; 

Firmaly resolved to unite their efforts. and actions to fight colonialism, 
neg-colonialism and imperialism by all appropriate means ; 

Considering the outstanding work for peace and harmony which the 
Organisation of African Unity has accomplished, since its recent creation, 
in the interest of both the African Continent and the international community 
as a whole 

I. EXPRESS their conviction that the establishment of the Organisa- 
tion of African Unity is an important contribution to the strengthening of 
world peace, the triumph of the policy of non-alignment, and the fundamental 
values laid down by this policy. 

2. DECIDE to coordinate and concert their efforts with those of the 
Organisation of African Unity, with a view to safeguarding their joint interests 
in economic, social and cultural development and in international cooperation. 
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The Heads of State or Government attending the Second Conference 
of Non-Aligned Countries are happy to express their warmest appreciation 
to the brave people, the Government and the distinguished President of 
the United Arab Republic, His Excellency Gamal Abdel Nasser, for the superb 
way in which they organized this Conference, both materially and morally, 
and for the generous and most brotherly hospitality extended to all dele- 
gations. i 

They wish to say how deeply satisfied they are with the astounding 
success of the Conference, which opens up new prospects for positive action 
and general adyancement towards mutual understanding, active solidarity 
and the strengthening of cooperation between nations dedicated to freedom, 
peace and justice. 





Book Reviews — 


Agriculture, Land Reform and Economic Development edited by Ignacy Sacks, Polish 
Scientific Publishers (PWN), Warsaw, 1964. 


This book comes at the second place of a projected series of works under the general 
title of “Studies on Developing Countries”, which’ the PWN assures us to offer. It 
contains six essays on agrarian reform by authors from Asia, Africa and Latin America 
as well as the report of a seminar on the same subject which was held in Paris in 1962. 
The publishers have collected these essays through what they call the method of “Symposia 
by Correspondence”, Not all the essays are addressed to English readers. In fact the 
major part of the book, to the embarrassment of the reviewer, is in French. The editor, 
however, has taken special care to provide an English summary at the end of each con- 
tribution in French. On the whole, the best is an elegant piece of craftsmanship, al- 
though quite a few printing mistakes need removal. The value of the book is to be judged, 
however, on other grounds. It is the result of a rare exercise in presenting at one place 
widely divergent agrarian structures and their reform problems. At one go it enables us 
to make an idea of those problems in such different contexts as Brazil, Bolivia, India and 
the countries of North Africa. At the beginning of the book we meet with D. G. Karve’s 
very general framework of the place of agriculture in economic progress against which the 
agrarian reform measures, howsoever their contents may differ, need be appreciated. 
This framework is illustrated by refering to the post-war reforms of many countries 
including India. China and Cuba. 


Some common notes present in almost all the essays can safely be stated here without 
detriment to the individuality of each contribution. Colonial distortions of the native 
economy giving rise to a ‘dualistic’ structure is a common characteristic of the countries 
concerned. National governments formed after the independence from colonial rule 
have not been able to carry out successfully any radical reform measure without which 
agriculture’s contribution to economic development is bound to be sluggish. These govern- 
ments were either not ready to shake-up the traditional structures as in Morocco and pre- 
1952 Bolivia or their reform measures were defeated by their own administrative machinery 
and the vested interests. Apart from colonial distortions and lack of political prepared- 
ness, a large number of other economic and non-economic impediments to reform, in many 
cases, very $pecific to individual countries, are noted throughout the book. Some of these, 
for example, are the tradition-bound nature of peasantry, lack of reform consciousness, 
traditional legal codes on property rights, half-hearted reform measures, defiant bureaucracy 
and so on. Seldom, however, these impediments have been advanced by the authors in 
the form of excuses. 


Before offering any comments let the reviewer confess his ignorance of agrarian 
relations in countries other than India by and large. He makes, therefore, no bones with 
other essays except the one by Dr. V. B. Singh on Indian agrarian relations. The com- 
ments, however, will be general enough to be of interest to the readers other in countries 
as well. 


Dr. Singh’s evaluation of agrarian relations in India needs to be challenged for more 
than one reason. We will confine our comment, however, to the basic questions which 
seem to be uppermost in Dr. Singh’s mind, namely, what decides “whether or not capi- 
talism has become the dominant mode of production in Indian agriculture, and prior to 
that what distinguishes capitalism as a mode of production. Dr. Singh sets up three dis- 
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tinguishing features of capitalism: (1) Private ownership of the means of production ; (2) 
Wage labour and (3) Production for the market. After examining the position in India 
he holds that it is partly semi-feudal and partly capitalist “since Indian agricultural is in 
a state of transition’. This, however, leaves the question of “dominant mode” unan- 
swered. If transition is a state of dialectical balance, to raise the issue of the dominant 
mode in this context is irrelevant. But the author indulgently tries to show that capitalism 
has not yet become the dominant mode of production in Indian agriculture. And there 
surprisingly he fails to convince the reader, inspite of allhis guarding side conditions. These 
conditions are revealing in themselves. Note for example: ‘“‘mere concentration of 
land in the hands of a small section. . . does not entitle it to be called capitalist, because 
large ownership of land does not ipso facto mean large scale farming’. Shall we identify 
capitalism with large scale farming then ? To resume the main thread of the argument, 
Dr. Singh gives up his first criterion of capitalism and implies that for a capitalist mode to 
have become dominant, “overwhelming mass of the agricultural population’? must be 
deriving the major part of its income from the said system. Firstly, this income criterion 
of asystem’s dominance is dubious and if stretched a little further, takes to very un-Marxist 
positions. For it turns the very basic relation of labour with the means of production com- 
pletely subservient to it. Accordingly the real question now is not in what form of social 
relationship labour confronts the means of production but in what manner it derives its 
income. It is this departure from the basic criterion which leads Dr. Singh to imply that 
capitalism is not the dominant mode in Indian agriculture, inspite of the fact that he very 


much alludes to the statistical picture of land ownership. Since land is the most important 
means of production in agriculture, the same ownership picture when weighed against 
the first criterion decidedly establishes the dominance of capitalism in Indian agriculture. 
One quarter of the peasant households own between them about 85 percent of the land 
under cultivation and the remaining three-quarter only 15 percent. The situation is so 
poised that at one end there stands the overwhelming mass of social labour and on the 
other overwhelming mass of land. The overwhelming mass of land cannot simply be 
made effective as a means of production unless some labour-power is drawn from the 
pool at the other end. If some portion of the pool remains unemployed, it does not 
invalidate the predominance of capitalist agriculture. It simply proves the existence of a 
“reserve army” accumulated as a long-run effect of colonial distortions. As for “‘extra- 
economic coercion’ of labour—the hall mark of feudalism, it does not exist in India ever 
since the first wave of reforms of the 1950’s. Wage-employment is truly, as Dr. Singh says, 
limited by the growth of capitalism in industry. This forces the mass of peasantry to 
cling desperately to their small patches of land, and to sell part of their labour power 
at a subsistence wage to the dominant capitalist sector, which encroaches on their land 
but is given a desperate opposition. The net result is a development that ig slow but 
nevertheless definite. Finally, Dr. Singh seems to suggest that preponderance of large- 
sized “operational” holdings is a necessary condition for the dominance of capitalism. 
The scale of farming in fact depends on technical conditions of production which 
enjoy a measure of autonomy in their development. Capitalism in its early phase no doubt 
helps this development as it is doing by mechanising agriculture even while there is plenty 
of surplus labour in India. In the last decade use of agricultural machine for India as a 
whole was nearly 250 percent and for U.P., one of the most surplus labour states, it rose 
by above 150 percent. If these facts are taken into account, Dr. Singh’s arguments look 
like an apologia developed from un-Marxist positions. 

Lest any reader of the book may take Dr. Singh’s views for granted especially a non- 
Indian reader, we posed these counter arguments. More because his views touch on funda- 
mentals. These critical remarks are no reflection on the book, however. On the contrary, 
it must pass as a valuable and interesting reading. 


Shriniwas Mishra 
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Nehru and Africa : Extracts from Jawaharlal Nehru’s Speeches on Africa from 1946 
to 1963. Indian Council for Africa, New Delhi, 1964, 111 pp., Rs 3:00. 


“Jawaharlal Nehru had deep sensitivity to the vitality and creativity of Africa,” says 
the introduction to this brochure. Theexcerpts from his speeches, of which it is composed, 
are a neat testimony to this very valid observation. Nehru’s historical sense made him 
see the rise of Africa and her increasing role in world affairs. His consistent condem~- 
nation of racialism and imperialist repression need no emphasis. Big or small, what is 
an African problem of some moment to which he did not react? These extracts, largely 
from his speeches delivered in the Indian Parliament, though brief are sufficient to remove 
any such doubt. Apart from problems of general nature, viz. racialism, colonialism, 
white rule and Indians in Africa, this brochure covers his views on the Algerian struggle, 
Angola, the Congo strife, Ghana, Nigeria and Southern Rhodesia. Of special interest 
today are his remarks on the right policy for the Indian settlers in Africa, the latter 
having come for sharp comment from many an African statesmen. 


The Indian Council for Africa has done a useful job in collecting these brief extracts 
from the Parliamentary proceedings. Being a brochure, their publication does not present 
Nehru in relation to Africa in an exhaustive way. Since the period covered is wide, 1946 
to 1963, by reading it one can however, make an idea of the development of Nehru’s views 
on Africa and her problems. Although the supply of written material is fast increasing, 
the dearth in this particular field is apparent. One hopes that either the Indian Council 
for Africa itself or some other agency will remove this dearth and equip us with some more 
material compiled in a more authentic manner. This brochure is not intended for use 
as a source material. With all its illustrations and smart get up it deserves to have a good 
circulation in Africa and elsewhere. 


Kiran Mishra 


Sanctions Against South Africa edited by Ronald Segal, Penguin Books, xxx pp., 5 sh. 


The book is a collection of expert papers on the economic, political, racial, legal 
and strategic aspects of sanctions against South Africa, presented at the International 
Conference on Economic Sanctions against South Africa that took place in April 1964 in 
London. The expert papers are exactly as they were given to the delegates and discussed 
by the working group of the conference. 


, BesKles the seventeen expert papers, the book contains the full reports of the five 
commissions that were set up by the conference. The findings and recommendations of 
these commissions, which are in fact the decisions of the conference, have also been given 
in full. 


On the evidence of the expert papers and the discussions in the commissions, the 
conference considered that it had established the necessity, the legality and the practicability 
of internationally organised economic sanctions against South Africa, whose racial policies 
and coercive laws enforced by the ruthless police have become a direct threat to the peace 
and security in Africa and the world. 


The conference rightly came to the conclusion that South Africa is in a crisis which 
amounts to a state of civil war on racial lines, that the crisis cannot be solved except bye 
intervention from outside and that complete economic sanctions provide the only effective 
means of restraining the South African Government short of military intervention. The 
conference was of the view that the adverse effects of a policy of collective sanctions on 
world trade, finance and the economies of individual countries having significant 
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share in the South African economy would be small and marginal. With all seriousness 
the conference finally decided on the establishment of a permanent body to further the 
movement for economic sanctions and to coordinate activity on an international level. 

The conference drew to London the representatives of forty nations, including govern- 
mental delegations from thirty countries. Mr. Mongi Slim, the Foreign Minister of Tunisia, 
agreed to be the Chairman. The countries sending official delegations were : Algeria, 
Bulgaria, Cameroun, China, Congo (Leopoldville), Czechoslovakia, Ethiopia, Ghana, 
Guinea, Hungary, India, Indonesia, Kenya, Liberia, Libya, Malaysia, Morocco, Northern 
Rhodesia, Pakistan, Poland, Senegal, Sierra Leone, Sudan, Syria, Tanganyika, Tunisia, 
United Arab Republic, U.S.S.R., Yugoslavia and Zanzibar. 


The following were the five commissions set up by the conference : Commission I 
on the probable impact of sanctions upon international trade and finance (led by Mr. 
A.Z.N. Swai, Tanganyika’s Minister of Development Planning); Commission II on the 
sanctions and their impact on individual economies (led by Dr. V. K. R. V. Rao, member 
of the Indian Planning Commission); Commission III on South Africa itself, the interna- 
tional implications of its racial crisis and the likely effect of economic sanctions on the 
country (led by Dr. Ambrose Reeves, former Bishop of Johannesburg); Commission IV 
on the legal and political aspects of the sanctions (led by Mr. Mainza Chona, Northern 
Rhodesian Minister of Justice) and Commission V on the policing problems involved in 
the enforcement of any international sanctions campaign (led by Mr. Tom Mboya, Kenya’s 
Minister of Justice). 


Some of the experts, who wrote papers for the conference, are well known for 
their objective study of the most dangerous situation in South Africa and who are 
convinced that an international intervention was necessary and inevitable if the South 
African crisis was to be resolved without a worldwide racial war. The names of Oliver 
Tambo, Colin Legum, Rosalyn Higgins, K. N. Raj, Roger Opie, Brian Lapping and of the 
other writers are all well known in academic, political and journalistic fields. 


Ronald Segal, who edited this collection and is the General Editor of the Penguin 
Africa Library, was also the convenor of the conference. Known for his opposition to 
the South African regime, this young South African intellectual did wellin organising the 
conference, which brought together those with political power and those with specialist 
knowledge of the various issues involved into a common international sanctions 
campaign. 

Penguin Books have done well in bringing out all the documents of this important 
conference in the form of a book which is sure to serve a useful purpose as a reference 
publication to scholars doing work on the racial policies in South Africa. The book will 
also create an additional interest in the worldwide demand for economic sanctigns against 
the South African oligarchy. - 


Hari Sharan Chhabra 


South Africa : The Peasants, Revolt by Govan Mbeki, Penguin Books, 1964, 156 pp., sh. 


This book is important for its subject as well as for its author. Although there is no 
paucity of published material on the policy of Apartheid, this book presents an altogether 
new material, a new approach and a new treatment of the subject. What gives it an added 
importance is the interesting, colourful, and the inspiring personality of the author himself. 
Govan Mbeki, a renowned journalist, outstanding expert on rural affairs, and, above all, 
a valiant freedom fighter, has earned for himself a place of distinction in the life of South 
Africa. He was co-accused with Sisulu and others in the notorious Rivonia Trial and 
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is presently languishing in one of the South African prisons. Naturally, he is uniquely 
qualified to write such a work because, as Ruth First points out in her preface to the 
book, he has identified himself with “the problems and passions of the peasants of 
South Africa” (p. 11). 


In the first section of the book, he traces out the origin and development of the policy 
of apartheid in South Africa. It is interesting to note that Africans formed 47 percent 
of the electorate, inspite of, and not because of, the exacting standard of property and edu- 
cation in 1887 when Cape and other territories were granted self-government. The per- 
centage of the African electorate dwindled down as the property test was raised in the subse- 
quent years. The formation of South Africa in 1910, the author rightly points out, marked 
the beginning of a new—indeed a sad—chapter in the life of the people of South Africa. 
The framers of the Constitution authorised the Assembly to defranchise the African popula- 
tion. This Act was passed despite stiff opposition from the non-Whites. Subsequently, the 
restrictions qualifying a non-White for the right to vote were made more stringent. This 
trend reached its climax in 1936 when ‘‘the Hertzog settlement” paved the way for debar- 
ring the Africans from participating in the Government. But the worse was still to come. 
In 1948, the Nationalist Party came to power with an avowed determination to ‘‘abolish- 
ing African representation from the House of Assembly”. “The Separate Representation 
Act” was passed in 1951 which, however, was declared ultra vires by the Appellate Court 
on the ground that it had not secured the required two-third majority in the Assembly. 
The Government got over this constitutional barrier by securing—of course through mani- 
pulation—the required majority in the Assembly. In 1959, the Government of South 
Africa got passed the so-called “Acts for the Promotion of the Bantu Self-government”’ 
and thereby succeeded in removing the last pocket of African representation from the 
Assembly. Thus the non-Whites were deprived of any voice whatsoever, in the Central 
Government, 


The middle section of the book explodes the myth of the South African Govern- 
ment’s programme for “the separate development of Africans and Europeans”. 
Big cities, sea ports, all centres of main industries and areas rich in mineral resources con- 
stitute “the European territory”. And what is left are only backward areas with primitive 
rural slums and with no systern of communication, and this is what the South African 
Government calls “the Bantu homeland”. He refutes the claim of the Government 
of South Africa that this division is natural. Even today, he points out, two-third of 
the African population lives in the European territory. Second, the African reserves are 
made up of 256scattered areas which, as the official Tomilianson Report revealed, “could 
not form any foundation for the community growths”. Then he takes up the question 
of the socio-economic implications of the segregationist policy of South Africa. Here his 
findixgs are concrete and telling : “Some 11,000,000 Africans have right only to nine per 
cent of the land, whereas, 3,000,000 Whites own and occupy the rest of the land” (p. 66). 
But that is not all. The South African Government has been working on a plan to 
remove small peasants from the land. This plan, the author points out, despite the 
contrary protestations of the Government, has two purposes (a) to serve the creation of a 
favoured middle class peasantry which would side with the Government, at any rate to 
protect its own privileges; and (b) the prevention of the non-Whites from going to the 
European territory. 


In the last section of the book, the author discusses the nature and working of the 
‘self-government’ for non-Whites in South Africa. He gives conclusive evidence to 
substantiate his contention that the Assembly has no popular foundations whatsoever. Out 
of 109 of its members, 65 are appointed by the Central Government and they invariably 
support the latter. Moreover, apart from the fact that the Assembly has no control over 
such important subjects as defence, police, finance, communication, the Centra Govern- 
ment have reserved to itself the right to veto any legislation passed by the former. The 
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result is that the native chiefs have found a vested interest to help maintain the status quo. 
But as a man who has himself fought against this system, the author vividly describes how 
oppressive measures like unscrupulous use of force, banishment to remote areas, im- 
prisonment without trial, have proved ineffective to break the indomitable morale of the 
people. The book ends on an optimistic note that this struggle would end in the defeat 
of apartheid. 


The book portrays veryvividly the brutal nature of apartheid, the farcical nature of 
the present system of self-government, and the true character of the struggle for freedom 
in South Africa. The author is not swept away by emotions, but gives conclusive 
evidence to support and substantiate his thesis. Four appendices at the end of the book 
add greatly to its academic value. The fact that the manuscript was prepared in prison 
and not in a reference library, makes the achievement all the more impressive. 


R. C. Pradhan 


Lumumba’s Congo—Roots of Conflicts by Dr. Washington Okumu. Published by Ivan 
Ibobensky, New York, 1963, 250 pp. 


The Republic of the Congo since its independence on 30 June 1960, has been the 
problem-child of the world community. The crisis it was plunged into in the wake of inde- 
pendence soon threatened to engulf and inflame the whole world. It was at great cost 
in terms both of men and material that the United Nations managed to preserve the integ- 
rity and independence of the Congo. 


The Congo crisis raised two importamt questions. First, why did the Republic of 
the Congo meet with such a national upheaval so soon after its independence ? Second, 
why did the United Nations take so much time to fulfil its Congo mission and that too 
in so limited a way ? These two questions are examined thoroughly by Dr. Okumu in this 
book. 


Dr. Okumu, presently a Commonwealth scholar at the King’s College, Cambridge 
is one of the leading young intellectuals of Africa. This book is the result of his study at - 
Harvard as wellas his tour of the Congo in 1960. Thus he has been able to give not only an 
intellectual anyalysis but also a personal touch to the issues involved. 


This book has two major themes : the genesis of the Congo crisis and the institution 
and working of the United Nations operation in the Congo. The roots of the crisis lay, 
Dr. Okumu rightly tells us, in the basic Belgian colonial policy, and in the absence of an 
integrated and militant freedom-movement in the Congo. While the result of the former 
was that the Congolese were not familiarised with the working of the democratic institu- 
tions, the latter resulted in the absence of a militant nationalism which is so essential to 
keep such a big and diverse nation as the Congo united, And few would dispute his major 
thesis that a misconceived Belgian colonial policy and her mischievous attitude to the 
infant Republic of the Congo led to the deepening of the Crisis. 


The second question which Dr. Okumu examines is the institution and working of 
the U.N.’s Congo operation. It is this part which raises some controversies. He is 
perfectly right in laying the blame for the intensification of the crisis at the door of cold-war. 
He castigates the United Nations that “instead of assisting the legal central government 
which had called it in, it secured the downfall of that government”. The world organi- 
sation, it is true, failed to check the drift of the crisis and Lumumba was assassinated. 
However, one wishes that Dr. Okumu would have examined the deeper causes lying behind 
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the inaction and immobilisation of the world body during the constitutional crisis in the 
Congo. 


The fact was that in the Congo the world body faced a crisis for which there was 
no precedent in the history of the United Nations. But unfortunately, the means put at 
the disposal of the Secretary General and his colleagues who were entrusted with the imple- 
mentation of this unique mandate were inadequate. To be more precise, in the Congo 
the United Nations Force went not to stabilise cease-fire as was the case in Suez or to guard 
frontiers against foreign subversion as was the case in Lebanon, but to help the Government 
of the Congo in the maintenance of law and order and thereby to make possible the with- 
drawal of the Belgian troops who were intervening against the authority of the central 
government. Despite this unique nature of the mission, the U. N. Force was told not to act 
beyond self-defence and not to interfere in the internal affairs of the Congo. Thus the 
existence of a stable government in the Congo became the most essential prerequisite for 
the fulfilment of the mission in the Congo. The beginning of the constitutional crisis in 
September 1960 marked the end of that prerequisite. And that is the only way in which 
the inaction of the U.N. during the constitutional crisis can be accounted for. This is 
also proved by the fact that after the formation of Adoula’s ‘government of national con- 
cilation’ in August 1961, the organisation started playing a bigger role. It is not an insig- 
nificant achievement that in January 1963, it brought back the break-away province of 
Katanga. Even the United Nations’ ambivalent attitude, in the initial stages, towards the 
Belgian intervention was not of its own choosing. 


The Western powers particularly Britain and France had made it clear that they 
would veto any resolution calling for sanctions against Belgium. So that alternatives 
before the Secretary General were to secure military aid for the Congo with a vague and 
limited mandate or not to get her any aid at all. He chose the former and he cannot be 
blamed for that. To that extent one can say that the failures and shortcomings of the U.N. 
were not so much of the U. N. Secretariat as those of the big powers in the West who 
were not sincerely backing the U.N.’s Congo mission. Notwithstanding the above observa- 
tion however, students of Congolese affairs cannot but be grateful to Dr. Okumu for 
his significant contribution to the scanty literature available on the Congolese affairs. This 
book eloquently speaks for his deep understanding of the problem and the elegant manner 
of his presentation. It will be read with pleasure by the specialist and the general 
readers alike. 


R. C. Pradhan 


k %5% 
Indian Studies Abroad by R. N. Bandekar, x-+123 pp. Published for the Indian Council 
for Cultural Relations by the Asia Publishing House, New Delhi, 1964. 


This is a collection of essays, written by various scholars, on the development of Indo- 
logy in countries outside India. It is issued by the Indian Council for Cultural Relations 
as a tribute to the many foreign scholars who have devoted their lives to the study of India. 


Indian studies developed in Europe during the years after the French Revolution 
and the Industrial Revolution. The men who were shocked by the rapid growth of the 
new economic system and the distress it caused, looked to ‘spiritual’ India with her simple 
life, mysticism and the harmony between man and nature which was supposed to be found 
there. They were a different type of men from those who held China in high esteem in 
the eighteenth century. The cult of China was associated with the Age of Reason and the 
philosophers of the Enlightenment. But India was hailed by the Romantics,.the same 
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type of men, who harked back to the Middle Ages, for harmony, which they thought was 
lost owing to the growth of Capitalism and the Industrial Revolution. Significantly it was 
a high priest of the Romantic Movement Friedrick von Schlegel who coined the term 
“comp arative grammar’’. 


Ever since those days, the field of Indian studies has been dominated by men like 
Schlegel whose interests were chiefly religious and philological. They were fascinated by 
India, but they were conservative at heart and modern India had very little appeal to 
them. 


These essays (fourteen essays covering thirteen countries) are generally written by 
men of the older school. Their sympathy and love for India is admirable and India owes 
a great deal to their scholarship. But most contributors deal with the history of Indian 
studies in their respective countries as if history is a list of names and books. No attempt 
has been made by any of the contributors to explain this peculiar European phenomenon, 
the cult of ‘spiritual’ India. The German contributor Herr Ludwig Alsdorf is himself 
mystified by it: “Why the Germans should take such a particular interest in India is 
difficult to say. Ihave myself often been asked what had induced me to become an indolo- 
gist and I could give no satisfactory explanation, but just say, that India just attracted 
and fascinated me” (p. 35). However the book is a fair guide to the work now being done 
in universities in Asia, America and Europe; and anyone, who wishes to pursue a course 
of Indian studies in any of the Universities mentioned, will find it invaluable. 


It is interesting to note that modern studies (modern languages, social sciences and 
modern history) of India are developing rapidly in the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. The lead 
they have taken is now being followed by other countries; in Germany, a new centre on 
South Asia has been opened in Heidelberg and in Britain the University of Cambridge has 
started a new Centre of South Asian Studies, which no doubt will be one of the most interes- 
ting places for Indian studies. 


S. N. Mukherjee 


India Past and Present by K. M. Panikkar, Prentice Hall International, 1964, 75 pp. 


Having earlier made ‘A Survey of Indian History’, Sardar Panikkar laid “The Foun- 
dations of New India’ in 1962. He then proceeded to build up a new structure, ‘India 
Past and Present’. But unfortunately, it turned out to be, the swan-song of ¢hat prolific 
writer on the various aspects of India’s history and culture. Written by one of India’s 
most distinguished diplomat and popular writer on history, the book, however, adds to 
the treasure house of knowledge of Indian history. 


Strangely enough, the book is very small in size, although it covers the period from 
the dawn of Indian history to the present day. The book can conveniently be divided into 
two sections, one dealing with India past, and the other with India present. The first sec- 
tion includes topics like The Land, Climate, Population, Religion, History, Muslims and 
the British. This section is packed full with useful reference information presented in 
absorbing narrative style. The very opening sentences are remarkable “India juts out 
from the Himalayas into the Indian Ocean. It is a peninsula capped by snow-clad ranges 
and is based on a broad plain watered by an extensive river system’ (p.7). The entire geo- 
graphical lay-out of India is beautifully summarised in two sentences. He maintains, 
that ‘climate’, ‘geographical factors’ and ‘food habits’ have helped ‘to create a recognj. 
sable Indian type’ (p. 14). 
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The author traces India’s past to 3000 s. c. when India emerged on the stage of his- 
tory as the ‘seat of a great civilisation’. “Even classical dances have their origin in Harap- 
pan civilization” (p. 18) How he links the past with the present ! He takes the reader 
through centuries of history in no time. While doing so, he never forgets to highlight the 
salient features of a particular period. “The Pallavas started on a career of temple cons- 
truction which may well be considered as having laid the foundations of South Indian 
architecture” (p.27). Again, the “Chola period was also remarkable for its style of archi- 
tecture and most of the great temples which are characteristic of the South have come 
down from their time” (p. 28). In this brief but interesting survey he includes the 
Mauryas, Satavahanas, Kushans, Guptas, Chalukyas, Pallavas and Cholas. 


The sub-sections on ‘Muslims in India’ and ‘The British in India’ are notable for his 
shrewd observations about the impact of both these civilisations on India. 


“The Moghuls became the representatives of Iranian culture, and the splendid civi- 
lisation that developed under them, and which gives to the Moghul period its greatness, 
was a synthesis of Indian and Iranian civilisations” (p. 31). Akbar’s reign, he holds, 
is of special importance to Indian history for it may be said to mark ‘the beginning of 
modern age in India’. ‘‘He...founded and encouraged the great school of Indo-Persian 
painting, and evolved the new Moghul architecture which reached its perfection in the 
Taj Mahal (p. 32). 


The decline of the Moghul Empire enabled the English East India Company to step 
forward as a ‘new claimant to political power’. 


According to him the century of British dominance from 1818 to 1918 was a ‘crucial 
period’ which shaped the future of India and determined its political evolution. One may 
differ from the author in this respect. But the author substantiates his statement : ‘A 
uniform system of posts, telegraphs and railways ultimately united the country as never 
before’ (p. 38). ‘A uniform system of education under government control was intro- 
duced’, although it was not suited to the genius of India The legal system helped to 
alter the structure and modernise Indian society. Another aspect was the ‘introduction 
of ideas of political freedom’ (P. 39). 


Like a dispassionate observer, he points out the weaknesses of the British adminis- 
tration. He lays stress on the ‘exclusion of Indians from the superior sources in adminis- 
tration and from political power and the frankly racial basis on which Britain ruled India. 
What the British government developed in India was a colonial economy with emphasis 
on the production of raw material for the industries of the British metropolis, The 
British government did stamp on the Indian people as a whole the stigma of subjection 
and inferiority (p. 41). He then makes a rapid survey of the struggle for independence. 


e The next section deals with India present, with sub-sections on the Constitution, 
Politics, Planning, Education, Social Changes, India in World Affairs and Membership 
of International Orgnisations. Impressed very much by the political processes going 
on in India, he makes the following observations: “The entire machinery of politics from 
the lowest to the highest level is built upon the active participation of the people’ (p. 53). 
‘Party life in India is vigorous and wide awake ... The press is an effective instrument of 
the democratic process in India’ (p. 56). He takes note of the ‘industrial revolution’, 
‘notable strides in the sphere of education’ and the ‘social revolution of far-reaching con- 
sequences’ in India. Regarding the rights enjoyed by the Muslims in India, he observes 
‘The Muslims enjoy not only equal rights but are represented in every sphere of national 
life’ (p. 68). 

In the sub-section on ‘India in World Affairs’ he gives in a nutshell India’s ‘cordial 
and cooperative relations’ with states of differing ideological systems. As a member of the 
Commonwealth, India is on terms of special relationship with Britain and the Dominions. 
‘With the Soviet Union her relations have been friendly from the beginning. The U.S.S.R. 
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has also contributed effective financial assistance and technical skill to Indian development’ 
(p. 72). With regard to India’s membership of International Organisations the author 
observes correctly that ‘India has loyally participated in all spheres of international 
co-operation’ (p. 75). 

To comprise the various facets of Indian history commencing from the period of the 
Harappa civilisation and extending is up to the present day is indeed a difficult task and 
Mr. Panikkar has accomplished it in the most effective manner. His felicitous style and 
scientific precision of facts make the book extremely interesting reading. The laymen 
as well as students of history will find it a valuable aid in understanding the history of 
India, past and present. 


Inspite of the variety of topics dealt with, the book is written in the chronological 
order thereby maintaining the historicity of events. It is characterised by dispassionate 
observation, logical thought and lucid statements. The book gives a fascinating and sti- 
mulating account of the history of India through the centuries. 


K. .Raman Pillai 


Berlin : Success of a Mission by Geoffrey Mcdermott, CMG. London, 1963, 147 pp. 


This book has a two-fold value : first, as an autobiographical note on the author’s 
stay of about a year as British Minister in Berlin; and secondly, as an analytical ex- 
position of the Berlin question. The author describes the Berlin question as ‘‘one of the 
hottest political potatoes in the world”. The free exposition of his ideas on the Berlin 
problem cost him his diplomatic career of more than twenty-six years. 


On strictly legalistic grounds, the British Foreign Office may not be blamed for Mc- 
Dermott’s removal from the British Foreign Service. Yet what needs to be condemned 
in the British Foreign Office practice is their inert role on the Berlin issue. McDermott 
explains “the broad pattern” followed on this issue by the Allied Powers as follows : 


“The Americans would put up some new idea or nuance. The British, after taking 
instructions from HMG, would agree that it might be tried out at a pinch, but would 
not guarantee to approve any follow-up action until the next step had been fully consi- 
dered. The French either had no instructions; or they expressed disinterest in the whole 
manoeuvre ; or they said ‘non’. The West Germans usually expressed doubts whether 
this step would help German reunification, and suggested, instead, some much tougher 
line of a kind which would obviously bring the discussions to a standstill” (p. 53). 

McDermott felt concerned at the absence of any clear British policy on the Berlin 
question. He also saw that failure on the part of the Western Camp to reach a ‘realistic 
compromise with the Soviet Union on the Berlin problem would be suicidal to the NATO 
alliance. In his well-known McDermott Plan, he suggests the following solution : 


(a) Conclusion of an agreement, renewable after 20 years, between the USSR 
and the Western Powers that their long range objective is reunification of 
Germany ; 


(b) The present German frontiers be given a statutory position ; 
(c) Recognition of the German Democratic Republic and Berlin as separate States ; 


(d) Admission of the three States, the Federal German Republic, the German 
Democratic Republic and Berlin into the United Nations ; 


(e) Guaranteed access to the four Powers to Berlin ; and 


(© The proposed Berlin State to have the freedom of stationing army of any 
country other than the FDR and the GDR. 
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In the author’s view, his Plan prepared the ground for the signing between the 
NATO and the Warsaw Powers of a non-aggression pact and application of the Rapacki 
Plan. 


McDermott agrees, that his Plan could be made practicable only by restricting its 
application to West Berlin. Besides, contrary to McDermott’s thinking, a stationing in 
West Berlin of a U.N. pace-keeping guard consisting of the troops of the non-aligned 
‘white’ nations, instead of a foreign army of West Berlin’s choosing, could be more 
conducive to peace in Europe. 


But, then, the Berlin problem is not merely a local German problem. If it were so, 
the McDermott Plan with slight modifications could help. With lapse of time, the 
Berlin problem has become complicated owing to its increasing significance in the East- 
West confrontation. 


: . H. S. Chopra 


The New — Britain Labour’s Plan Outlined by Harold Wilson : Selected Speeches 1964, 
Penguin Special, 3sh 6d. 


This is a collection of speeches delivered at different places including the House of 
Commons during the spring of 1964 by the Labour leader and now the Prime Minister of 
Birtain, Harold Wilson. We are told that except for a little pruning, the speeches have 
been printed as delivered. It is a very timely publication and the publishers deserve thanks 
for it. ` 


The speeches have served their immediate purpose, that is the victory of the Labour 
at the polls, though the success this time has, been so narrow! In their effort 
to throw into bold relief the vision of a new Great Britain, the Labour Party during thé 
electioneering days must have found these speeches, vigorous and exhilarating as they 
undoubtedly are, a “sound” investment. If as the saying goes, style is the man himself, 
herein is revealed a forceful personality and a dynamic leader. A great urge for unity in the 
ranks and an ever growing will to power which Wilson’s leadership has come to impart to 
an apparently sinking Labour Party, find adequate reflection in these speeches. 


He has tried through these speeches to make his voters aware of Britain’s declining 
role as a World leader and has not failed to pinpoint the shortcomings and blunders of the 
previous leadership (p. 11). In the same way, he has tried to project a New Britain of 
Labour’s choice (p.12). When Wilson condemns the Tory leader ship for aligning Britain 
with reactionary elements—the South African and Portuguese Colonial regimes—-he has 
the support of the whole Afro-Asian world with him, but we look askance his view of 
Commonwealth as a reservoir not only of Britain’s economic strength but of world 
leadership (p. 20). 


The key slogan throughout these speeches is not the ushering in of a full-blooded 
Socialist Britain, but a new Britain, that was not allowed to emerge by the Tory leadership 
because of lack of planning, rejection of the concept of social priorities, lack of purposivé 
application of science to Britain’s industry and failure in the task of mobilisation of the 
people and denial of industrial partnership and the like (pp. 46-55). Wilson promises 
to do away with these shortcomings in a resolute manner by “‘creating new areas, by re- 
generating areas of social and economic decline and by the creation of new industries, 
many of which will have to be publicly owned” (p. 55). 
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What role Britain has to play in ensuring world peace ? We shall watch with some 
hope in the coming days Wilson’s handling of the problem of the M.L.F. and the German 
finger on its triggers. { fear he has not spelt out in clear and bold terms what Labour really 

‘wants to do. Further, does Wilson have any other role left for his New Britain than to 

be a “Sea Constable in order to find a new fulfilment both in helping newly established 
nations ‘and in moving rapidly and effectively in fulfilling an international police role”. 
One wonders if it is anything more than a new name coined for games of ‘neo-colonialism’ 
that we have been witnessing all these years in Malaysia ? 


H. G. Pant 
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